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MEMOIR, 
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THE subject of the following Memoir was 
born at South Petherton, a populous village 
in Somersetshire, Anno Domini 1756. His 
parents were John, and Mary Toller, whose 
maiden name was Northcote. His father was 
an attorney of eminence, and two of his sons 
were educated for that profession. Of the 
early years of Thomas, the subject of the 
following narrative, I have little information, 
further than that both his parents were eminently 
pious, and that he always considered himself 
indebted, under God,* for his first religious 
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impressions, to the tender solicitude of his 
mother for the promotion of his eternal welfare- 
Whether those impressions issued at that 
period in genuine conversion is not known ; nor 
are we possessed of any authentic information 
of the circumstances connected with that event. 
The extreme diffidence and modesty which 
distinguished “Mr. Toller, probably prevented 
his relating to his nearest friends the early 
exercises of his mind on religious subjects : 
the consequence is, that in this instance, as 
in many others, we are left to infer the reality 
of the change from its effects. The light and 
insinuations of the Divine Spirit so often 
accompany the conduct of a strictly religious 
education, that some of the most eminent 
Christians have acknowledged themselves at a 
loss to assign the precise era of their conversion; 
but whether this was the case with our excellent 


friend, it is impossible to say. 


At the early age of fifteen, his parents sent 
him to the academy at Daventry, in Northamp- 
tonshire, over which Dr. Ashworth, the worthy 
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successor of the celebrated Doddridge, presided; 
his assistant in the academy was the Rev. 
Mr. Robins, who afterwards occupied the same 
station with distinguished ability. Of both 
his tutors he was wont to speak in terms of 
high respect: of Mr. Robins, he was often 
heard to say, that he considered him as the 
wisest and the best man he ever knew. Among 
many other mental endowments, he was _ re- 
markable for delicacy of taste and elegance 
of diction ; and perhaps my reader will excuse 
my observing, that the first perception of 
these qualities which the writer of these lines 
remembers to have possessed, ‘arose from 
hearing him preach at Northampton on a public 
occasion. It is to be lamented that he has left 
none of those productions behind him, which 
a correct and beautiful imagination, embodied 
in language of the most classic purity, rendered 
‘so impressive and delightful. The qualities of 
his heart corresponded to those of his genius ; 
and though long before his death, his bodily 
infirmities obliged him to relinquish a com- 


manding station, and retire into obscurity, he 
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retained to the last such an ascendancy over the 
minds of his former pupils, and such an interest 
in their affections, as nothing but worth of the 


highest order can command. 


To return from this digression: at the time 
of Mr. Toller’s admission into the Daventry 
academy, the literary reputation of that semi- 
nary was higher than that of any among the 
Dissenters ; but partly owing to a laxness in 
the terms of admission, and partly to the ad- 
mixture of lay and divinity students, combined 
with the mode in which theology was taught, 
erroneous principles prevailed much; and the 
majority of such as were educated there, became 
more distinguished for their learning, than 
for the fervor of their piety, or the purity of 
their doctrine. The celebrated Priestly speaks 
of the state of the academy, while he resided 
there, with great complacency: nothing, he 
assures us, could be more favourable to the 
progress of free inquiry ; since both the tutors 
and students were about equally divided be- 


tween the orthodox and Arian systems. The 
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arguments by which every possible modification 
of error is attempted to be supported, were 
carefully marshalled in hostile array against 
the principles generally embraced; while the 
Theological Professor prided himself on the 
steady impartiality with which he held ‘the 
balance betwixt the contending systems, seldom 
or never interposing his own opinion, and still 
less betraying the slightest emotion of antipathy 
to error, or predilection to truth. Thus a spirit 
of indifference to all religious principles was 
generated in the first instance, which naturally 
paved the way for the prompt reception of 
doctrines indulgent to the corruption and 
flattering to the pride of a depraved and 


fallen nature. 


To affirm that Mr. Toller derived no injury 
from being exposed at so tender an age to 
this vortex of unsanctified specelation and 
debate, would be affirming too much; since it 
probably gave rise to a certain general manner 
of stating the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 


which attached chiefly to the earlier part of 
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his ministry; though it is equally certain. that 
his mind, even when he left the academy, was 
so far imbued with the grand peculiarities of 
the gospel, that he never allowed himself to lose 
sight of the doctrine of the cross, as the only 


basis of human hope. 


Of the conduct of his academical studies, 
nothing memorable is recorded. From a very 
accomplished man, who I believe was _ his 
fellow-student, I have merely heard that he 
had no relish for the mathematics, a circum- 
stance which has been often recorded in the 
biography of men of indisputable intellectual 


preeminence. 


After a residence at Daventry of four years, 
he was appointed to supply a destitute con- 
gregation at Kettering, where he preached for 
the first time October Ist, 1775; and his services 
proved so acceptable, after repeated visits, 
that he was invited to take up his permanent 
residence with them, with which he complied 


in June of the ensuing year, and was ordained 
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pastor May 28. 1778. On his first coming 
to Kettering, the church was in a divided and 
unsettled state. His immediate predecessor 
was a gentleman of the name of Fuller, who 
at the end of two years, in consequence of 
much dissension in the church, resigned the 
pastoral charge. Mr. Fuller was preceded by 
the Rev. Mr. Boyce, who sustained the pastoral 
office for a long series of years with the highest 
reputation and success, and whose death was 
deplored as an irreparable calamity, leaving 
it very improbable that a successor could be 
speedily found, capable of uniting the suffrages 
of a people whose confidence and esteem he 
had so long exclusively enjoyed. Such is the 
imperfection of the present state, that the 
possession of a more than ordinary portion of 
felicity is the usual forerunner of a correspondent 
degree of privation and distress; and the re- 
moval of a pastor who has long been the object 
of veneration, generally places a church in a 
critical situation, exposed to feuds and dis- 
sensions, arising out of the necessity of a new 


choice. That of Mr. T. notwithstanding his 
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extreme youth, was nearly unanimous. When 
he first supplied the congregation, nothing was 
more remote from his expectation than being 
invited to a permanent residence: his highest 
ambition was to be tolerated as a transient 
supply ; and when to his no small surprise they 
made choice of him as their stated minister, 
he entered on his office with that heart-felt 
conviction of its importance, and unfeigned 
distrust of his own sufficiency, which are the 
surest omen of success. He commenced his © 
career with fear and trembling; and instead 
of being elated by the preference shown him 
by a large and respectable society, he trembled, 
and was ready to sink under the weight of his 


responsibility. 


Few men probably have been more indebted 
for the formation of their character to the 
fervent piety of their audience: such was the 
state of his mind at that period, that had he 
been connected with a people of an opposite 
character, his subsequent history would. have 


exhibited, in all probability, features very 
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dissimilar from those which eventually belonged 
to it. If ina lengthened ministerial course the 
people are usually formed by their pastor, in 
the first stage it is the reverse; it is the people 
who form the minister. Mr. Toller often ex- 
pressed his gratitude for that merciful providence 
which united him at so early a period with a 
people adapted to invigorate his piety, and 
confirm his attachment to the vital, fundamental 
truths of Christianity. The reciprocal influence 
ef a minister and a congregation on each other 
is so incessant and so powerful, that 1 would 
earnestly dissuade an inexperienced youth from 
connecting himself with a people whose doctrine 
is erroneous, or whose piety is doubtful, lest he 
should be tempted to consult his ease by chusing 
to yield to a current he would find it difficult 
to resist. To root up error, and reclaim a people 
from inveterate habits of vice and irreligion, is 
unquestionably a splendid achievement; but it 
requires a hardihood of character, and decision of 


principle, not often found in young persons. 


Little variety must be looked for in the 


c 
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subsequent sketch of Mr. Toller’s life. As he 
travelled little and seldom mingled in the 
scenes of public business, as his habits were 
domestic and his disposition retired, years 
glided away without presenting an occurrence 
of sufficient magnitude to entitle it to a per- 
manent record. Through a long series of years, 
he persevered in the exemplary discharge of 
his spiritual functions among a people, who, 
in proportion as his talents unfolded them- 
selves, regarded him with increasing love and - 
veneration, as well on account of his ministerial 
qualifications, as his amiable, prudent, and 
consistent deportment. He was the centre of 
union to a large and an extensive circle of 
ministers and of people, who, however they 
might differ in other particulars, unanimously 
concurred in their admiration of his talents, 
and their esteem of his virtues. He was. sur- 
rounded by friends who vied with each other 
in demonstrations of respect, and by an audience 
who looked forward to each succeeding Sabbath 
as to a mental feast, and who hung upon his 


lips with an attention which might have tempted 
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a stranger to suppose they were hearing him 
for the first time or the last. From the com- 
mencement of his residence at Kettering, the 
attachment of his people went on still increasing, 
till it arrived at a point beyond which it would 
have been idolatry. This extraordinary attach- 
ment must be ascribed, partly to the impression 
produced by his public services, and partly to 
the gentleness and amenity of his private 
manners. It may be possible to find other 
preachers equally impressive, and other mep 
equally amiable; but such a combination of 
the qualities calculated to give the ascendant 
to a public speaker, with those which inspire 
the tenderness of private friendship, is of rare 


occurrence. 


The leisure which the retired and tranquil 
tenor of his life secured, he employed in the 
perusal of the best authors in our language, 
which, by continually adding to his mental 
stores, imparted to his ministry an ample, an 
endless variety. Although he almost invariably 


preached from notes composed in short-hand, 
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his immediate preparations for the pulpit, there 
is reason to believe, were neither long nor 
laborious. His discourses were not the painful 
productions of a barren mind, straining itself 
to meet the exigencies of the moment; but, 
gathered from a rich and cultivated soil, they 
“were a mere scantling of the abundance which 
was left behind. He considered every new 
accession to the stock of his ideas, every effort 
of reflection, as a preparation for the pulpit; 
and looked upon those who are necessitated to 
afford a portion of periodical instruction every 
week, without having accumulated mental stores, 
as in much the same situation with the Israelites 
who were doomed to produce their tale of bricks 
without straw. Preachers of this description 
may indeed amass a heap of glittering and 
misplaced ornaments, or beat the air with the 
flourishes of a tumid, unmeaning rhetoric; 
but the deficiency of real matter, of solid in- 
formation, cannot fail eventually to consign them 
to contempt. Whether Mr. Toller was ever 
a severe student, or ever was engaged-in a 


regular and systematic pursuit of the different 
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branches of literature, or of science, I cannot 
ascertain; but that he was much devoted to 
reading is matter of notoriety. By the incessant 
accumulation of fresh materials, he became “a 
scribe well instructed in the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God,” and ‘like a wise house- 
holder,” was enabled “to bring out of - his 
treasure things new and old.” The settlement 
of Mr. Fuller, the venerable Secretary of the 
Baptist Mission, in the same place, by giving 
scope to a virtuous emulation, was probably 
equally beneficial to both parties. From the 
absence of competition and the abundance of 
leisure attending a country retirement, the 
mental faculties are in danger of slumbering ; 
the rust of sloth too often blunts their edge, and 
impairs their brightness ; which nothing could 
be more fitted to counteract than the presence 
of such a man as Mr. Fuller, distinguished for 


constitutional ardor and industry, 


In the year 1793, he entered into the married 
state with Miss Elizabeth Gale, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Gale, who then resided 
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at Cranford, in the neighbourhood of Kettering. 
By this lady he had two children, John who 
died in his infancy, and Thomas who still 
survives him, and under the most pleasing 
auspices succeeds his father in the pastoral 
office. During the short period of this union, 
he appears to have enjoyed the highest degree 
of connubial felicity; but not long after the 
birth of her second child, Mrs. Toller betrayed 
symptoms of consumption, and after languishing 
a considerable time under the attack of that — 
incurable malady, through the whole of which 
her ardent attachment to her husband, and 
profound submission to the will of God, were 
most conspicuous, she expired on the 15th of 
September, 1796. 


It was about this period of his life that my 
acquaintance with him commenced. I had 
known him previously, and occasionally heard 
him; but it was at a season whenI was not 
qualified to form a correct estimate of his talents. 
At the time referred to, we were engaged to 


preach a double lecture at Thrapston, nine 
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miles from Kettering ; and never shall I forget 
the pleasure and surprise with which I listened 
to an expository discourse from 1 Peter ii. 1—3. 
The richness, the unction, the simple majesty, 
which pervaded his address, produced a sensa- 
tion which I never felt before: it gave me a 
new view of the Christian ministry. But the 
effect, powerful as it was, was not to be com- 
pared with that which I experienced a few 
days after, on hearing him at the half-yearly 
Association at Bedford. The text which he 
selected was peculiarly solemn and impressive : 
his discourse was founded on 2 Peter i. 12—15. 
“Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in 
this tabernacle, to stir you up, by putting you 
in remembrance: knowing that shortly I must 
put off this my tabernacle ; even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath shewed me,” &c. The effect 
of this discourse on the audience, was such 
as I have never witnessed before or since. It 
was undoubtedly very much aided by the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the speaker, who was 
judged to be far advanced in a decline, and 


who seemed to speak under a strong impression 
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of its being the last time he should address 
his brethren on such an occasion. The aspect 
of the preacher, pale, emaciated, standing ap- 
parently on the verge of eternity, the simplicity 
and majesty of his sentiments, the sepulchral 
solemnity of a voice which seemed to issue 
from the shades, combined with the intrinsic 
dignity of the subject, perfectly quelled the 
audience with tenderness and terror, and pro- 
duced such a scene of audible weeping as was 
perhaps never surpassed. All other emotions: 
were absorbed in devotional feeling: it seemed 
to us as though we were permitted for a short 
space to look into eternity, and every sublunary 
object vanished before “the powers of the world . 
to come.” Yet there was no considerable exer- 
tion, no vehemence displayed by the speaker, 
no splendid imagery, no magnificent description ; 
it was the simple domination of truth, of truth 
indeed of infinite moment, borne in upon the 
heart by a mind intensely alive to its reality 
and grandeur. Criticism was disarmed; the 
hearer felt himself elevated to a region which 


it could not penetrate; all was powerless 
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submission to the master spirit of the scene. 
It will be always considered by those who 
witnessed it, as affording as high a specimen 
as can be easily conceived, of the power of a 
preacher over his audience, the habitual, or even 
frequent recurrence of which would create an 


epoch in the religious history of the world. 


During this interview he was invited by the 
writer of these lines to pay a visit to his friends 
at Cambridge: with that invitation he shortly 
after complied. His health had long been 
much impaired, and serious apprehensions had 
been entertained, by others as well as by himself, 
of his being far advanced in a decline. By 
his excursion to Cambridge, however, in the 
course of which he met with the most flattering 
attentions from all quarters, his spirits were 
revived, his health improved, and from that 
time the symptoms of disease gradually sub- 
sided. During his visit, he afforded the people 
at Cambridge and its vicinity several oppor- 
tunities of hearing him; and on no occasion 
was he heard without admiration and delight ; 


D 
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for though no single discourse was’ equally 
impressive with that which was delivered at 
Bedford, he sustained, to the full, the high 
reputation he had acquired; nor will . the 
numerous and respectable congregations he 
addressed, ever cease to consider this as one 
of the most: favoured seasons of their lives. 
From that time his celebrity as a preacher was 
diffused through a much wider circle than 
before: he began universally to be esteemed one 
of the most distinguished ministers of the age, a 
character which he maintained with undiminished 
lustre to the end of his life. 


He continued a widower till the year 1803, - 
when he took for his second wife, Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Mr. William Wilkinson, 
of Northampton, by whom he had five children, 
Richard, William, Joseph, Henry, and George, 
all of whom, together with their mother, survive 
him. To what degree this union contributed 
to the happiness of the latter stages of his life, 
the delicacy due to a most amiable woman, 


whose humility renders her as averse to receive 
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praises as she is careful to deserve them, 
forbids me to say. Suffice it to observe, that 
notwithstanding the disparity of years, there 
never was a connexion which more completely 
realized the highest anticipations of the friends 


of both parties. 


In the year 1799, the congregation assembling 
in Carter Lane, London, under the pastoral care 
of the excellent Mr. Taylor, wanting a supply 
for one part of the day, applied to Mr. Toller, 
and offered him for one service only, a salary 
considerably beyond what he then enjoyed. 
To this invitation he gave a decided ne- 
gative. In the beginning of the following 
year, the congregation at Clapham gave him 
a similar invitation, which he also declined. 
The two congregations then united their in- 
vitations, offering a large salary on condition 
of his undertaking a single service at each 
place. This joint application he refused. The 
people of Kettering, hearing of these repeated 
attempts to remove him, became justly alarmed : 


a few of them waited upon him, informing him of 
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the uneasiness they felt at the repeated attempts 
which had been made, and were still making, 
to effect a separation. They assured him of his 
entire possession of the hearts of his people, 
and that though their situation did not permit 
their making such proposals as the other parties, 
they would do all in their power, and most 
gladly rectify any circumstance which gave him 
uneasiness. His reply was, that if he found 
his services still acceptable, no pecuniary ad- 
vantages should ever tempt him to relinquish his 
charge. At the same time, he intimated 
that as the two congregations still persisted in 
their application, he wished his people publicly 
to express their sentiments on the subject, that 
he might be armed with conclusive reasons for 
declining invitations so earnestly and repeatedly 
urged. This gave occasion to three separate 
addresses, from the young people, from the 
members of the Benevolent Society, and from 
the congregation at large, each expressive of 
the high esteem they entertained for his cha- ~ 
racter, their sense of the benefit derived. from 


his ministry, and their extreme reluctance to 
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resign advantages which they so highly prized. 
To these addresses a most affectionate and appro- 
priate reply was made by their pastor, in which 
he assured them of his unalterable attachment, 
together with his final determination to accede 
to their wishes ; and thus ended the last attempt 


to remove Mr. Toller from his station. 


The reader will naturally be surprised to find 
that on this occasion no address was presented 
by the church. As this omission cannot with a 
shadow of probability be ascribed to indifference 
on their part, it must be imputed to the church 
not occupying that rank in the esteem of the 
auditory to which it is justly entitled. In every 
Christian congregation the church ought to be 
regarded as the principal object, to which the 
auditory are but an appendage, and for a union 
with which it should be their highest ambition 
to become qualified. Congregations are the 
creatures of circumstances, churches the insti- 


tution of God; and if we adhere to the maxims 


1 See Appendix, Note A, 
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and examples of scripture, and of primitive 
antiquity, in all religious proceedings their 
judgment will first be consulted, and their 
official character recognized. But here we 
meet with a transaction of great moment, in 
which three classes of persons to which no 
function is assigned in the New Testament, act 
a conspicuous part, while the church is wholly 
overlooked. My reason for animadverting on 
this procedure is, that in the ceconomy of 
modern’ Dissenters, a growing tendency may be 
perceived to merge the church in the congre- 
gation, and to commit the management of the 
most weighty matters to a body of subscribers 
in preference to the members—an innovation, 
should it generally prevail, productive of in- 
calculable evils. Many of those who compose 
the auditors, in distinction from the church, 
may possess genuine piety; but while they 
persist in declining to make a public profession 
of Christ, it is scarcely possible for them to 
give proof of it: the greater part, it is no breach’ 
of candour to suppose, are men of the world ; 


and surely it requires . little penetration to 
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perceive the danger which religion must sustain 
by transferring the management of its concerns 
from persons decidedly religious, to those whose 
pretensions to interfere are founded solely on 
pecuniary considerations. The presumptuous 
intermeddling of worldly, unsanctified spirits 
with ecclesiastical concerns, has been the source 
of almost every error in doctrine, and enormity 
in practice, that has deformed the profession 
of Christianity from the time of Constantine 
to the present day; nor is dissent of much 
importance except as far as it affords an antidote 
to this evil. The system which confounds the 
distinction between the church and the congre- 
gation, has long since been carried to perfection 
in the Presbyterian denomination; and we all 
know what preceded and what has followed that 
innovation—the decay of piety, the destruction 
of discipline, a most melancholy departure, in 
a word, both in principle and in practice, from 


genuine Christianity. 


No event contributed more to make Mr. Toller 


extensively known beyond the limits of the 
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dissenting connexion than the active part which 
he took in promoting the objects of the Bible 
Society. Strongly impressed with the truth 
of our Lord’s declaration, that “ the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation,’ and 
constitutionally averse to every thing noisy and 
ostentatious, it was rarely that he could be 
prevailed upon to engage in those popular 
religious societies, the existence of which may 
be said to constitute an «ra in the history of 
religion. Of societies even formed for the 
propagation of Christianity in foreign parts, 
he was more disposed to admire the zeal that 
animated the exertions, than to anticipate the 
success; having formed an opinion, that the 
final triumph of the gospel over paganism 
was destined to be effected by the renewal of 
those miraculous gifts which attended its first 


promulgation. 


But the Bible Society, by the simplicity of 
its object, and the comprehensive catholicism of” 
its constitution, so consonant to the unbounded 


liberality of his views, commanded his unqualified 
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approbation; and having been chosen one of the 
Secretaries for the Northern Auxiliary Branch, 
in the County of Northampton, from its first 
formation, he directed the entire force of his 
mind to it; attending regularly, as long as his 
health would permit, the various meetings held 
in the vicinity. The sensation produced by 
his speech at the first meeting at Northampton, 
where His Grace the Duke of Grafton presided, 
will never be forgotten. Departing from the 
usual practice on such occasions, he addressed 
a considerable part of it to the noble Chairman, 
contrasting his then. situation with that which 
he occupied in the House of Lords—a task 
which, difficult as it was, he performed with 
a dignity, pathos, and decorum, that astonished 
and delighted the audience. Its effect on the 
Duke himself was to draw tears from his eyes, 
and induce him to double his original donation.’ 
In strokes of sudden pathos and unpolished 
grandeur, Mr. Toller was almost unequalled ; 


and as his whole soul was engaged in promoting 


2 See Appendix, Note B. 
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the Bible Society, on no occasion were his 


peculiar powers displayed to more advantage. 


It has been already remarked, that missionary 
efforts excited, at their commencement, but little 
of his attention, not because he was indifferent 
to their object, but from a settled conviction 
that the conversion of the heathen was not to 
be effected by ordinary means, but by miraculous 
interposition. Whether he entirely relinquished 
that expectation, I am not prepared to say ; but 
it is certain his views underwent some modi~ 
fication upon that subject. The astonishing 
progress of the Bible Society in circulating 
the scriptures throughout the world, the unm ~ 
paralleled exertions of Dr. Carey and of others. 
in translating them into the principal languages 
of the East, and the success of the London 
Missionary Society in Africa and the South Sea, 
where whole tribes and nations have been led, 
by a simultaneous impulse, to abandon. their 
idols and to worship the one living and true 
God, opened a new prospect, and convinced him 


that the general emancipation of the pagan 
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world from the power of darkness, might be 
accomplished without that supernatural agency 
which he formerly deemed indispensable. A 
pertinaceous adherence to one mode of thinking, 
in spite of superior evidence, was no part of 
his character; and though not very apt to change 
his opinion on subjects on which he had long 
exercised his mind, his firmness was untinctured 


with obstinacy. 


During the greater portion of his life, he 
was occasionally liable to great depression of 
spirits; but about seven years previous to its 
close, in consequence of a sudden interruption 
of the profuse perspiration which had constantly 
attended his public exercises, and which was 
thrown back upon the system, he sunk into such 
a state of despondency as disqualified him, for 
some time, for the discharge of his ministerial 
functions. His mind, during this season, was 
harassed with the most distressing apprehensions 
of a future state, and possessed with such a 
view of his pollution in the sight of a holy God, 
that he was tempted to suppose all his past 
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experience in religion was delusive. Of his 
state of mind during this melancholy period, 
I know not whether he has left any written 
account ; but I recollect when adverting to.it in 
familiar conversation, he described it as a year of 
almost incessant weeping and prayer. Though 
none who were acquainted with him will en- 
tertain a doubt of the sincerity of his piety 
previous to that afflictive visitation, as little 
can it be doubted that it was a source of great 
spiritual improvement, that he ‘ did business 
in the mighty waters,” and that he was brought 
to a more profound knowledge of himself, and 
a more deep and humble reliance on the power 
and grace of the Redeemer, than he had before © 
experienced, From that time, his discourses 
were more thoroughly imbued with the pe- 
‘culiarities of the gospel, his doctrinal views 
more clear and precise, and his whole con- 
versation and deportment such as- announced 
a rapid advance in spirituality. That generality 
in his statements of revealed truth, which was 
the consequence of his education at Daventry, 


and which almost invariably characterized the 
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pupils of that seminary, totally disappeared, 
and he attained “to all the riches of the full 
assurance of the mystery of God the Father 
and of Christ.” .Though he survived that 
affliction several years, it probably shortened 
his life, by giving that concussion to his nervous 
system from which he never perfectly recovered ; 
and from that time the circulation of his blood 
appears to have been less regular, and _ the 
depression of his spirits more frequent than 


before. 


In the year 1813, the friends of Mr. Toller 
determined to carry into efiect an idea which 
had before been suggested, that of raising a sum 
of money to be presented as a testimony of 
their esteem, as well as with a view to lay that 
basis of a permanent provision for his family. 
As soon as he had intelligence of the design, 
he, in a letter to a gentleman who had taken 
an active part in the affair, communicated very 
‘freely his sentiments on the occasion, in which, 
without positively declining it, he suggested 


some objections to the measure, intimating his 
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fear, that by occasioning a diversity of sentiment 
on its propriety, it might destroy that harmony 
and cordiality of feeling which had so long 
prevailed in his connexions. It breathes such 
a spirit of tenderness, humility, and modesty, 
that I cannot doubt the reader will be gratified 
by its insertion.’ It is almost unnecessary to 
add, that the apprehensions and scruples which 
arose from his extreme delicacy were overruled, 
and a sum amounting to near a thousand pounds 
was contributed, with a promptitude and alacrity — 
which did equal honour to those who conferred, 
and to him who received the favour. When 
it is recollected that he had repeatedly resisted 
the most earnest solicitations to remove to a 
superior situation, and was charged with the 
care of a numerous and increasing family, the 
whole transaction cannot fail to impress the 
reader with admiration of the liberality in which 
the donation originated, and of the delicate 
reluctance with which it was accepted. ~The 


desire of wealth never took possession of his < 


3 See Appendix, Note C. 
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mind. Contented, and thankful for that decent 
competence which he was at no time suffered to 
want, he was frugal without being parsimonious, 


and generous without profusion. 


The system of his life was eminently uniform 
and tranquil, distinguished by few of the events 
and vicissitudes which are adapted in the recitab 
to amuse or to agitate the reader. In the 
summer months, he frequently rose at a very 
early hour, and was often met in his solitary 
walks in the neighbouring woods, by peasants, 
who were “going forth to their work and to 
their labour till the evening.” In these silent 
and retired scenes he took great delight, and 
from his observation of the beauties of nature 
and the operations of husbandry, he frequently 
derived those images and illustrations which 
furnished a rich repast for his audience. Pos- 
sessed of great sensibility, and a rich and 
lively imagination, he was accustomed, more 
than almost any other man, to clothe the ab- 
stractions of religion in the garb of sensible 


images, to illustrate his conceptions by frequent 
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allusions to the most striking scenes in nature 
and in life. What is said of our Lord may 
almost be affirmed of him, that he taught *the 
people in parables, and without a parable he 
spake not unto the people. Truth compels me to 
confess that he sometimes carried this peculiarity 
to excess; but along with this concession it is 
but justice to observe, that his habit of appealing 
to the imagination was not only admirably 
adapted to a numerous class of subjects, but 
greatly contributed to that power of delectation: 
which so eminently distinguished his ministry. 
His discourses were never vapid, tedious, or 
uninteresting. A certain intensity of devotional 
feeling, a deep and solemn pathos, accompanied. - 
with tones expressive of the greatest sensibility, . 
sustained the attention of the audience in full 


vigour. 


It was*his custom, during the greater part 
of his ministry, to devote the morning service 
to exposition, in the course of which he went 
very much at large through the life of Moses 


and of Christ, each of . which occupied him 
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several years. A great part of both Testaments 
was thus brought before the minds of his hearers. 
He was strongly impressed with a conviction 
of the advantages resulting from that mode 
ef instruction, by its affording a more ample 
variety of topics, imparting a more profound 
and extensive acquaintance with the scriptures, 
and enabling the teacher of religion to introduce 
many practical remarks, many minute points 
and details, which, however useful in the 
conduct of life, would with difficulty find a 
place in a regular discourse. It is evident, from 
the writings of the Fathers, that this was the 
primitive mode of preaching, handed down to 
the Christian church from the Jewish synagogue; 
‘and wherever a people are more desirous of 
acquiring real knowledge, than of a momentary ' 
excitement, it will be decidedly preferred, Un- 
happily, the taste of most hearers is the reverse : 
they are a sort of spiritual epicures, who prefer 
a poignant and stimulating, to a simple, and 
nourishing diet, and would infinitely rather have 
their passions awakened, than their conscience 
directed, or. their understanding’ enlarged.— 
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For this reason, expositions will generally be 
preferred by the intelligent part of an audience, 
and sermons by a promiscuous multitude. The 
peculiar talents of Mr. Toller qualified him 
above most men, for combining the advantages 
of both methods, by infusing that degree of 
pathos and animation into his expository lectures 
which rendered them little less affecting than 
his sermons. Though he possessed, there ig 
teason to believe, a competent knowledge of 
the scriptures in their original tongues, from 
condescension to his audienee, and his extreme 
abhorrence of whatever savours of pedantry, 
he was yet sparing of critical remarks, and 
availed himself less of the advantages of a 
liberal education and of incessant reading, for 
exact interpretations of the sacred volume, than 
he might with unexceptionable propriety have 
done. His expositions were practical and 
popular, not critical or elaborate. In order to 
preserve a unity of design, and to perpetuate 
an identity of impression, it was his usual 
practice to select some portion of the paragraph 
which he had been expounding in the former 
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part of the day, as the basis of the afternoon 


discourse. 


It would be great injustice to the memory 
of my invaluable friend, while speaking of his 
ministerial qualifications, not to mention his 
striking superiority in the discharge of the 
devotional part of his public functions, his 
almost unrivalled eminence in prayer. His 
addresses to the Supreme Being united every 
excellence of which they are susceptible: they 
were copious without being redundant, fervent 
without extravagance, elevated without the least 
appearance of turgidity or pomp. He poured 
out his whole soul in an easy, unaffected flow of 
devotional sentiment; adoration seemed to be 
his natural element ; and as he appeared to lose 
all consciousness of any other presence but that 
of the Deity, he seldom failed to raise his audience 
to. the same elevation, to make them realize 
the feelings of Jacob, when he exclaimed “ How 
awful is this place!” If this encomium admits 
of any abatement, it must be on the ground 


of their length, which was not unfrequently 
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equal to that of his sermons. Nor was he less 
admirable in family devotion: many a time heve 
I been surprised at the promptitude, ease, and 
grace with which he would advert to the peculiar 
circumstances of the family, or of its principal 
members, with an allusion sometimes to minute 
incidents, without once impairing the solemnity, 
or detracting from the dignity which ought ever 
to accompany a religious exercise. His petitions 
in behalf of each individual were stamped with 
something exclusively proper to his situation 
or character, so that while he was concurring in 
an act of social worship, he felt, ere he was 


aware, as if he were left alone with God, 


In his publie discourses, he was apt to limit 
himself too much for time, either to do- full 
justice to his subject, or to prolong the impression 
until it had completely incorporated itself with 
the mind of the hearer: the curtain was let fall 
at the moment the scene was most interesting, 
and the current of emotion suddenly checked 
and interrupted, when it was just rising’ to its 


height. The mind is so constituted, that im 
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order to produce a permanent effect, a train of 
thought, however interesting, must occupy the 
attention for a considerable space: the soul 
kindles by degrees, and must pass through 
successive gradations of feeling before it reaches 
the utmost elevation of sublime and _ pathetic 
emotion. Hence it is that the most powerful 
speakers, in every age, have had recourse to 
a frequent repetition of the same arguments 
and topics, quite useless on any other account 
than its tendency to prolong the impression, 
and to render it by that means more durable 
and intense. Had Mr. Toller paid more 
attention to this principle of our constitution, 
I will not say he would have been a more 
interesting and delightful preacher, for it is 
not easy to conceive how his sermons could 
have been much more impressive than they 
frequently were, during their delivery; but 
their power over the audience would probably 
have been more lasting and more salutary. 
The defect which we have taken the liberty of 
noticing may perhaps be ascribed to the habit of 


writing his sermons—~a practice more favorable 
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to accuracy of language and condensation of 


thought, than to copiousness and expansion. 


But it is time to return to our narrative, which 
a few words will dispatch. During several of 
the last years of his life, our excellent friend 
exhibited symptoms of a tendency to apoplexy, 
and in the year 1819, as he was going to his 
study, he was seized with a fit which appeared 
instantly to deprive him of all sensation, to 
the inexpressible alarm of his family. But 
before medical aid could be procured, his bodily 
strength and the possession of his mental powers 
were restored, and in two hours he displayed 
no indications of the awful event, except a — 
degree of lassitude, and a slight contortion 
in the muscles about the mouth, both of which 
shortly disappeared. This circumstance, it is 
remarked by one of his friends, afforded a 
melancholy confirmation of their fears. They 
had long apprehended the seeds of apoplexy 
were lurking in his constitution, so that they 
looked upon this visitation as a voice from 


God, preparing them, by. no doubtful warning, 
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for the speedy dissolution of a connexion which 
had long been the source of so much improve- 


ment and delight. 


The circumstances attending the last scene 
of his life, I cannot give better than in the 
words of a respectable friend from whom I 
received the account. ‘He had,” says the 
writer of the following narrative, “for many 
years supposed it probable he should be subject 
to apoplexy or palsy. His fears fixed on the 
latter, and to his nearest friends he has often 
said, in allusion to these apprehensions, ‘I do 
not fear, on the whole, to die; nor do I fear 
(I hope) to suffer, if I may but have the needful 
- support from God; but if I am doomed to a 
long scene of suffering, and to become a burden 
to myself and friends, I do fear that faith 
and patience may fail, and that I may at last 
dishonour the cause I have preached, and the 
Master whom I serve and love. The attack 
which has been mentioned removed the fear 
of palsy almost entirely: he was convinced 


the disorder was apoplexy, and the consequent 
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conviction that such probably would be his 
end, that without pain or long affliction he 
should when his great Master had done with 
his ser vices be thus kindly dismissed, had an 
immediate and an exhilarating effect upon his 
mind. After this he had frequent seizures of 
the same kind, which lasted for a very short 
time, seldom more than five minutes in the 
whole; but they left evident traces on his bodily 
frame, though they had no other effect upon 
his mind than to confirm his hope of imme- . 
diate dismission, ‘when his work. was done.’ 
Near the close of the year 1820, one of these 
attacks left him so weak and shattered in con- 
stitution as to convince him he should never 
be able to resume his full pastoral duties again ; 
and he in a very affectionate manner com- 
municated this conviction to his people. They 
immediately sought an. assistant, and most 
naturally turned their attention to the son of 
their beloved pastor, who had been preaching 
at Wem, in Shropshire, for some time, but at 
that moment was visiting his father, to whom 
he had hurried, in dreadful doubt, from the 
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account that he had received, whether he should 
see his face any more. From this attack he 
gradually recovered, and continued for some 
weeks to gain strength. On Sunday, the 25th 
of February, he preached in the morning with 
all his usual animation, from Isa. Ixiii. 7—13. 
and remarked at the close of the discourse; 
what encouragement this passage affords the 
widow and the fatherless to put their trust in 
God, finishing his last public discourse with 
these words : 


‘To thee our infant race we leave; 
Them may their fathers’ God receive ; 
That ages yet unborn may raise 


Successive hymns of humble praise.’ 


He spent the evening surrounded by his family, 
and conversing with his children in a strain 
of cheerful piety; and after a night of sound 
repose, arose as well as usual the next morning. 
About noon, leaving the parlour, he was found 
a few minutes after in an apoplectic fit, or 
a seizure resembling apoplexy. Several me- 
dical men repaired to the spot..... but life 
was extinct.” 


G 
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His remains were interred in the burying- 
ground belonging to the meeting-house, on 
Thursday, the 8th of March. On that occasion, 
the Rev. Mr. Horsey of Northampton engaged 
in prayer, the Rev. Mr. Edwards of the same 
place delivered the funeral oration, and the 
Writer of these lines endeavoured to improve 
the providence by a suitable discourse. A con- 
siderable number of the clergy in the vicinity, 
and nearly all the dissenting ministers of the 
county, attended the procession, which was 
rendered deeply affecting by the tears of a 
vast assembly, consisting of all the respectable 
inhabitants of the town, who felt on this 
occasion that they had lost a Father and a: 
Friend. 


Havine already glanced at the most 
distinguishing features in the character of 
Mr. Toller, an elaborate delineation of it will 
neither be necessary nor expected. 

It is remarkable that though he invariably 


delivered his sermons from notes, to which he 
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strictly adhered, his stile of composition was 
eminently colloquial; it had all the careless 
ease, negligence, and occasional inaccuracy, 
which might be looked for in an extemporaneous 
address. He appears never to have turned his 
attention to composition as an art, and the 
force and beauty with which he sometimes 
expressed himself, was the spontaneous effect 
of a vivid imagination, accompanying the truest 
sensibility. His most affecting illustrations 
(and the power of illustrating a subject was 
his distinguishing faculty) were drawn from 
the most familiar scenes of life, and’ after he 
became a father, not unfrequently from the 
incidents which attach to that relation, An 
example of this (supplied by the friend whose 
words have been already quoted) will afford 
the reader some idea of the manner in which 
he availed himself of images drawn from the 
domestic circle. His text was Isa, xxvii. 5, 
Let him take hold of my strength, that he 
may make peace with me, and he shall make 
peace with me—* 1 think,” said he, “J can 


“convey the meaning of this passage so that 
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‘every one may understand it, by what took 
‘‘ place in my own family within these few days. 
* One of my little children had committed a 
“fault for which I thought it my duty to 
“ chastise him. I called him to me, explained 
** to him the evil of what he had done, and told 
“him how grieved I was that I must punish 
‘ him for it: he heard me in silence, and then 
“rushed into my arms, and burst into tears. 
**T could sooner have eut off my arm than 
“ have then struck him for his fault: he had 
taken hold of my strength, and he had made 


* peace with me,” 


He possessed great originality ; not so much ~ 
however, in the stamina of his thoughts, as in 
the cast of his imagination, He seldom reminded 
you of any other speaker, to whom he bore the 
slightest resemblance; his excellences and his 
defects rendered it equally evident that he had 
formed himself on no preceding model, that 
he yielded without restraint to the native bias 
of his character and genius, The effect of 
imitation would undoubtedly have been the 
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acquisition of more elegance and correctness, 
probably at the expense of higher qualities, 
of that noble simplicity and careless grandeur, 
which were the distinguishing features of his 
eloquence. In the power of awakening pa- 
thetic emotions, he far excelled any speaker it 
has been my lot to hear. Often have I seen 
a whole congregation melted under him like 
wax before the sun; my own feelings, on more 
than one occasion, have approached to an 
overpowering agitation, The effect was pro- 
duced apparently with perfect ease, No 
elaborate preparation, no peculiar vehemence 
or intensity of tones, no artful accumulation 
of pathetic images led the way: the mind was 
captivated and subdued, it scarce knew how. 
Though it will not be imagined this triumph of 
popular eloquence could be habitual, much less 
constant, it may be safely affirmed that a large 
proportion of Mr. Toller’s discourses afforded 


some indication of these powers, 


Of the personal character of the subject of 


these memoirs, it may be observed in general, 
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that it was marked by none of the eccentricities 
which are supposed to be the appendages of 
genius, and that it consisted of a combination 
of amiable and pleasing, rather than of striking 
qualities. | Candour, in all the modes of its 
operation, was a conspicuous feature. As his 
affection was extended to all without exception 
who “love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” 
so he was particularly ingenious in putting the 
best construction on unfavourable appearances, 
in extenuating what he could not justify, and 
in discovering reasons for hoping well of those 
whom the honest but untempered zeal of many 
good men would prompt them to condemn. 
It was his delight to narrow the grounds of | 
debate among sincere Christians, to multiply 
the points of contact, and to detect the in- 
dications of spiritual consanguinity and of a 
common origin, amidst the discrepancies which 
arise from real diversity of sentiment in some 
instances, and a diversity of language in more. 
Whether his benevolent solicitude to comprehend 
within the pale of salvation as many as possible, 


may not sometimes have led him to extenuate 
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the danger of speculative error too much, may 
be fairly questioned. Since the charity which 
the scriptures so earnestly inculcate, consists 
in a real solicitude for the welfare of others, 
not in thinking well of their state, he cannot 
be justly accused of a violation of its dictates, 
who contends that those doctrines are essential 
to salvation on which his own hopes of it are 


exclusively founded. 


There is another branch of candour which 
was eminently exemplified in the subject of the 
preceding memoir. His tenderness in whatever 
concerned individual reputation was remarkable. 
He felt as much solicitude about the character 
of the absent as the feelings of the present ; 
the wanton depreciation of their intellect or 
their virtue gave him visible pain, and where 
he could not speak favourably of either, he 
was silent. Having no passion for display, he 
was never tempted to sacrifice his friend to 
his jest: his gayest sallies never inflicted a 
pang, nor occasioned a blush. His humour 


was a gentle and lambent flame, which cheered 
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and exhilarated, but never scorched. Hence 
few men possessed more friends, or fewer 
enemies: it may be doubted whether among 
the numerous list of the former, he lost the 
esteem of one. The friends of his youth who 
did not descend into the grave before him, 
were the delight and solace of his age; and 
in proportion as their ranks were thinned, he 
wisely consulted his happiness by cultivating 
the affection of a succeeding generation, by 
which he escaped that solitude and desertion 
which is the lot of those who shut their hearts 
against new attachments, neglect the good 
within their reach in a hopeless attempt to 
grasp a phantom, and perversely refuse to attach 
a value to any other pleasures but those which 
have withered under the blast of death. 


It was not his practice to devote much of 
his time to ministerial visits. In justification 
of this part of his conduct he was accustomed 
to quote the apostolic injunction: “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the 


church,” &c. He possessed, or fancied he 
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possessed, little talent for the ordinary topics 
of religious conversation; and his extreme 
aversion to the ostentation of spirituality, ren- 
dered him somewhat reluctant to engage in those 
recitals of Christian experience in which many 
professors so much delight. There adhered 
to his natural disposition a delicacy and reserve, 
which rendered it impossible for him to disclose, 
except in the most confidential intercourse, the 
secret movements and aspirations of his heart 


towards the best of Beings. 


He possessed, notwithstanding this, a high 
relish for the pleasures of society. An in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdote, which he was 
wont to relate with a dry and comic humour, 
rendered him in his livelier moments a most 
fascinating companion. A great versatility of 
features, combined with much power of imitation 
to give a peculiar poignance to the different 
incidents of his story. His imitations however 
were specific, not individual, seldom if ever 
descending to personal mimickry—an illiberal 
art, more befitting the. buffoon than the Christian 


H 
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or the gentleman. Mr. Toller’s indulgence of 
these sallies was occasional, not habitual; they 
formed at times the seasoning of his conversation, 
not the staple commodity; and never were 
they carried so far as to impair the dignity of 
his character, or the reverence inspired by his 
virtues. They were invariably such as a virgin 
‘might listen to without a blush, and a, saint 


without a sigh. 


Mr. Toller was much of a practical philo- 
sopher. Deeply convinced of the vanity and 
imperfection of the present state, which he 
considered less as a scene of enjoyment than 
as a perpetual conflict with unavoidable evils, 
he was always disposed to make the best of 
passing events, to yield where resistance was 
unavailing, to beguile the sorrows which he 
could not remove, and, by setting the good 
against the evil, to blunt the arrows of adversity 
and disarm disappointment of its sting.— 
Possessing a genuine, but not a sickly sensi- 
bility, he placed his honour in enduring the 


vicissitudes of life with equanimity, rather 
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than in any excessive delicacy, or refinement 


of feeling. 


“ Speak evil of no man,” is an injunction of 
which he never lost sight; and without assuming 
the severity of reproof, he well knew how, by 
an expressive silence, to mark his aversion to 
scandal. He showed a constant solicitude to 
give no offence to jew or gentile, or the 
household of God. Hence the efficacy of his 
ministry was never obstructed or impaired by 
the personal prejudice of his hearers, who 
regarded him, not only with the deference due 
to a zealous and enlightened teacher, but with 
the affection of a friend. He was ‘an ardent 
lover of peace. On no occasion did he offend 
by haughtiness, negligence, the indulgence of a 
capricious humour, or the sallies of intemperate 
anger. It has been asserted by some that knew 
him early in life, that his original disposition 
was hasty and irritable. If this was the case, 
he affords a striking example of the conquest 
of religion and philosophy. over the early ten- 


dencies of nature; since few men were equally 
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distinguished by an unaffected sweetness and 


serenity of temper. 


During every period of my acquaintance with 
him, he exhibited the most decided indications 
of piety; but in the latter stages of his life 
this part of his character shone with distin-~ 
guished lustre; devotion appeared to be his 
habitual element. Seldom has religion pre- 
sented more of the lovely and attractive than 
in the character of Mr. Toller; if it did not 
inflame him with the zeal which distinguished 
more active and enterprising spirits, it melted 
him into love, clothed him with humility, and 
decked him, in an eminent degree, with the 


“ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit.” 


It has rarely been the privilege of one town, 
and that not of considerable extent, to possess 
at the same time and for so long a period, two 
such eminent men as Mr. Toiler and Mr. Fuller. 
Their merits as Christian ministers were so 
equal, and yet so different, that the exercise of 


their religious functions in the same place, 
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was as little adapted to produce jealousy, as if 
they had moved in distant spheres. The pre- 
dominant feature in the intellectual character 
of Mr. Fuller was the power of discrimination, 
by which he detected the minutest shades of 
difference among objects which most minds would 
confound: Mr. Toller excelled in exhibiting 
the common sense of mankind in a new and 
impressive form. Mr. Fuller never appeared 
to so much advantage as when occupied in 
detecting sophistry, . repelling objections, and 
ascertaining with a microscopic accuracy the 
exact boundaries of truth and error: Mr. Toller 
attached his attention chiefly to those parts 
of Christianity which come most into contact 
with the imagination and the feelings, over 
which he exerted a sovereign ascendancy. Mr. 
Fuller convinced by his arguments, Mr. Toller 
subdued by his pathos; the former made his 
hearers feel the grasp of his intellect, the latter 
the contagion of his sensibility. Mr. Fuller's 
discourses identified themselves, after they were 
heard, with trains of thought ; Mr. Toller’s 


with trains of emotion. The illustrations 
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employed by Mr. Fuller (for he also excelled in 
illustration) were generally made to subserve 
the clearer comprehension of his subject ; those 
of Mr. Toller consisted chiefly of appeals to 
the imagination and the heart. Mr. Fuller's 
ministry was peculiarly adapted to detect 
hypocrites, to expose fallacious pretensions to 
religion, and to separate the precious from the 
vile ; he sat as “the refiner’s fire, and the fuller’s 
soap:” Mr. Toller was most in his element 
when exhibiting the consolations of Christ, 
dispelling the fears of death, and painting the 
prospects of eternity. Both were original ; but 
the originality of Mr. Fuller appeared chiefly 
in his doctrinal statements, that of Mr. Toller 
in his practical remarks. The former was 
unquestionably most conversant with speculative 
truth, the latter perhaps possessed the deeper 


insight into the human heart. 


Nor were the characters of these eminent 
men, within the limits of that moral excellence 
which was the attribute of both, less diversified 


than their mental endowments. Mr. Fuller was 
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chiefly distinguished by the qualities which 
command veneration, Mr. Toller by those which 
excite love. Laborious, zealous, and intrepid, 
Mr. Fuller pressed through a thousand obstacles 
in the pursuit of objects of psblic interest and 
utility: Mr. Toller loved to repose, delighting 
and delighted, in the shade of domestic privacy. 
The one lived for the world ; the other for the 
promotion of the good of his congregation, his 
family and friends. An intense zeal for the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ, sustained 
by industry that never tired, a resolution not 
to be shaken, and integrity incapable of being 
warped, conjoined to a certain austerity of 
manner, were the leading characteristics of 
Mr. Fuller: gentleness, humility, and modesty, 
those of Mr. Toller. The Secretary of the 
Baptist Mission attached, in my opinion, too 
much importance to a speculative accuracy of 
sentiment; while the subject of this Memoir 
leaned to the contrary extreme. Mr. Fuller 
was too prone to infer the character of men from 
their creed, Mr. Toller to lose sight of their 


creed in their character. Between persons so 
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dissimilar, it was next to impossible a very close 
and confidential intimacy should subsist; but 
a sincere admiration of each other's» talents, 
and esteem for the virtues which equally adorned 
them both, secured without interruption, for 
more than thirty years, those habits of kind and 
respectful intercourse, which had the happiest 
effect in promoting the harmony of their con- 


nexions, and the credit of religion. 


Much as Mr. Fuller was lamented by the 
religious public in general, and especially in 
his own denomination, I have reason to believe 
there was not a single individual, out of the 
circle of his immediate relatives, who was more 
deeply affected by his death than Mr. Toller. 
From that moment he felt himself nearer to 
eternity ; he accepted the event as a most 
impressive warning of his own dissolution ; 
and while a thousand solemn and _ affecting 
recollections accompanied the retrospect of a 
connexion which had so long and so happily ~ 
subsisted, one of his favourite occupations was 


to revive a mental intercourse, by the frequent 
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perusal of the sermons of his deceased friend. 
It is thus that the friendship of high and sanc- 
tified spirits loses nothing by death but its alloy, 
failings disappear, and the virtues of those 
whose ‘faces we shall behold no more,’ appear 
greater and more sacred when beheld through 
the shades of the sepulchre. Their spirits are 
now united before the throne ; and if any event 
in this sublunary scene can be supposed to 
engage the attention of the subject of this 
Memoir in his present mysterious elevation, it is 
probably the desire that the child of his prayers, 
who now succeeds him in his office, may 
surpass him, and be the honoured instrument 
of turning more sinners to righteousness, and of 


conducting more sons to glory. 
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NOTE A. 
From Page 21. 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago I came to this place, under 
considerable and peculiar disadvantages, arising from 
extreme youth, inexperience, and the then critical and 
disjointed state of the congregation: I entered upon the 
station with fear and trembling, and with scarce a per- 
adventure of being able to give any general or lasting 
satisfaction. During this interval I have gone through 
many trying afflictions, some of which you have known, 
and others, some of the most trying, you have never 


known, 


I have many faults to remember this day before God ; 
much coldness of heart, many neglects of duty, and much 
unfruitfulness in my office; but I will do you the justice 
to say, that I have no injuries from you to enumerate, no 
personal ill behaviour from a single individual in all this 
time to complain of, and if you had all treated my great 
Master with a regard proportioned to that I have received 
from you, I should. have been the happiest and most 
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blessed minister on earth. With- all my imperfections, 
I trust IT am conscious of supremely aiming to speak to 
you the words of truth and soberness; and I am not 
conscious of the predominance of a restless, discontented 
spirit, or seeking great things for myself. I have had 
my gloomy hours, many of them, and felt many distressing 
anxieties about myself and many individuals here for whose 
souls I cannot but care; and sometimes I have thought 
another person might be found who would suit this con- 
gregation, and fill up this particular station to better 
purpose. On this ground principally, I bave sometimes 
wished to make way for a successor, but never sought out 
for another situation, nor peremptorily desired it: the 
late invitations have been entirely unprocured and unsought 
on my part. I consider it as an illustrious display of the 
divine goodness to me, and desire solemnly and publicly 
to give all the honour to the providence and grace of God, 
that, after the experience and trial of near four and twenty 
years, the many imperfections of which I am conscious, 
and some of which you must have discovered, your af- 
fectionate regard continues undiminished. The unanimous 
resistance you have given to the efforts made to remove 
me, by your strong and unequivocal expressions of attach- 
ment, amounts with me to an explicit voice from God, 
commanding my continuance. 


If I had. been more disposed to hesitate than I really 
was, the spirit of your addresses would have determined 
me at once. Whatever I may be called to suffer, may 
I never be permitted to fight against God! To have 
broken through such cords of love would have amounted 
t little short of it. I can truly say, I hope the possessing 
the hearts of so many of my fellow creatures and fellow 
Christians stands for more with me than many thousands 
of gold and silver, and that nothing in this connexion 
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makes me so uneasy as an humbling consciousness of not 
filling this station to better purpose. 


‘Brethren, pray for me.’ 


I cannot help remarking, that while I received great 
satisfaction from your addresses, as coming from the 
congregation at large, it gave me peculiar pleasure to 
observe that so large a number of poor people had sub- 
scribed to them. ‘To the poor,” blessed be God, “the 
gospel is preached.” To them I think it a peculiar 
honour and happiness to address it. It is no small en- 
couragement to me, to see the aisles and other parts of this 
house filled by the poor; nor is it the least acceptable part 
of your addresses, where you say, the pains I have taken 
for their consolation have been affectionately received, 
and have not been altogether in vain. 


The number of the poor have not more sensibly gratified 
me, than the respective addresses and signatures of my 
young friends, and I have found my mind not a little 
refreshed by the peculiar strength of attachment they 
express. I consider the younger part of my hearers as 
the hope of the rising age; with them rest, under God, 
our expectations with respect to the future church, and 
Iam peculiarly anxious to acquire their confidence, com- 
mand their attention, and deserve their affections. In 
this age of scepticism, I have made a point of taking 
all opportunities of laying before them the convincing 
evidences of our holy religion, and guarding them against 
the spreading poison of infidelity; and if my labours are 
blessed to succeed with a goodly number of my young 
friends, “my heart shall rejoice, even mine.” 


The circumstance of one of the addresses coming from 
@ Benevolent Society, composed entirely of young persons 
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whose whole object is doing good and rendering assistance 
to the distressed and afflicted poor, gives me reason to 
hope I have not inculcated Christianity in vain on them. 
May they go on and prosper; may their numbers be in- 
creased ; may they be actuated by the purest Christian 
principles, enjoy harmony among themselves, and the rich 
luxury of being a blessing to others. 


I heartily wish and pray that the late events may be 
blessed to have their true effect upon us all; to stir us 
up to a more thorough attachment to the genuine principles 
of religion, a regular attendance to its ordinances, and a 
more diligent cultivation of its spirit; that we may be 
“ striving together for the faith of the gospel,” and anticipate 
the approach of that day, when sowers and reapers, pastors 
and people, the past, the present, and the future, shall all 
rejoice together through a blessed eternity. Amen. 


NOTE B. 


From Page 25. 


UNtroRMITY of opinion on religious subjects, is, without 
question, in the abstract, a very desirable thing; but those 
who are most aware of the weakness of human nature, 
the limitation of the human faculties, and the prejudices 
to which we are all more or less liable, will be least 
sanguine in their expectations on this head. Surely, then, 
it is important, that what is wanting in uniformity of 
sentiment, should be compensated, as far as may be, by 
unity of spirit. 
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Now, nothing appears so well calculated to draw 
Christians together, as the junction of zeal and exertion 
amongst different ranks and denominations, in pursuit of 
some grand, absorbing object, which shall throw lesser 
differences into the shade, and carry all before it by the 
mere weight of intrinsic merit. On these grounds, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society appears to me to 
be, without exception, the best human institution in 
existence; and every argument which is addueed in 
favour of other religious institutions, will support this ; 
and no objection which is made to others, will justly 
apply to this. 


Any cause which would recommend itself to the pa- 
tronage of a pious and reflecting mind, must have three 
prominent qualities ; viz. lawfulness, probability of success, 
and utility. 


As to the first of these, there can be but one opinion in 
the present instance. If there be any undertaking under 
heaven, which must be supposed to be agreeable to the will 
of God, surely it is that which is intended to diffuse those 
writings of which he himself is the author, and which he has 
communicated to the world for the general and exclusive 
benefit of the human species as such. 


As to probability of success, such an undertaking may 
not answer in the mode, or with the rapidity, or, in certain 
particular cases, which we may be ready to prescribe, or 
auxiously wish for; but the nature of the cause, and the 
character of its great Patron, must insure its success, 
though to an extent wholly indefinite as to us; upon the 
principle, that the rising sun will infallibly produce a 
salubrious effect on the face of nature, and the descending 
rain carry a fertilizing ‘influence to the face of the earth; 
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though, owing to subordinate causes, the degree of effect 
may be incapable of calculation by human wisdom. Here 
we have an express passage to our hand: “As the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 


the thing whereto I sent it.” 


The utility of dispersing the scriptures, is not only ob- 
vious, but the extent of that utility is illimitable, and that 
both individually avd generally. When you bestow common 
blessings on others, you know all that they can do for them. 
Give a poor man food, raiment, a comfortable home, and 
you can form a full estimate of the value of those blessings ; 
and could you make him a present of a gold mine, though 
apparently an inexhaustible blessing, yet, beyond the means 
of procuring him the comforts of life, it might prove little 
more than a source of cares and snares to him. But when 
you put a Bible into his hand, you give him the golden key, 
which, if properly applied, will unlock the richesof the 
universe to him; you impart an inheritance to him, which, 
in proportion as it is received and prized, will descend to 
his children, not only to the third and fourth, but to the 
thousandth generation, and still remain unimpaired.—In a 
general sense, likewise, the utility of this institution is un- 
limited. It has been said, by a great mathematical calculator, 
that a single penny put out at compound interest at the 
commencement of the Christian era, would have amounted, 
at the present day, to the value of many globes of solid gold, 
as large as the planet which we inhabit. In the same glorious 
kind of ratio, would the word of God ‘run and be glorified,” 
had it but ‘free course:” not indeed in a way of pecuniary 
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accumulation, but salutary diffusion. In this respect, its 
capacity of increase is like the element of fire, which spreads 
and flashes in every direction, and assimilates all the com- 
bustible materials within its reach. There is a capacity of 
diffusion in the divine word, which, when put in motion by 
adequate causes, would enwrap the globe, till not another 
rational being were left to receive it, or another soul 
remaining unsaved by it. 


I am confident I shall not offend your Grace, if I venture 
to affirm, that you never appeared in a situation more truly 
dignified than at the present moment. As a member of 
the great senate of the nation, (unquestionably the most 
itlustrious civil assembly in the realm,) you appear under 
the honourable title of a British Peer ; but here under the 
still more dignified character of a Christian believer : there 
you take your seat as one of a body of legislators to an 
individual empire; but Aere as a friend to a perishing world : 
there you are the subject of a venerable, but alas! disabled 
earthly sovereign; here you appear as the loyal subject 
of the “blessed and only Potentate,” “‘ King of kings, 


2 


and Lord of lords, who only hath immortality :” there 
you are stationed as a counsellor, consulting the well-being 
of the country; but here you preside at the head of a band 
of advocates in the cause of human salvation,—nor would 
an angel from heaven think himself demeaned by occupying 
the chair which your Grace fills, on an occasion like this ; 
for if there be joy in heaven, over one sinner which repents, 
~what must be the emotions of those benevolent spirits, in 
witnessing the proceedings of this day, which have for their 
object the repentance and salvation of millions ? Nor surely 
will it be extravagant to affirm, that a time may come, when 
it shall appear a greater honour to have been the humblest 
individual belonging to this society, than to be the emperor 
or conqueror of the globe. 
& 
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Upon these principles, my Lord, I do most cordially 
approve of the institution about to be formed this day, 
which has for its object the dispersion of a book, separate 
from the information and blessings of which, the scenery 
of nature, magnificent as it is, is to the eye a splendid 
but mysterious riddle, the advances of death the ap- 
proaches of an hour of darkness and dismay, and an 
entrance into eternity little better than a leap into a gulf 
of desperation. 


Before I sit down, surely I may say, without offence, 
that I trust we shall consider the transactions of this day 
as laying us under additional obligations to exemplify 
in our lives the excellence of that book which we so 
zealously recommend to others; that they may derive their 
ideas of its value, not merely from perusing its contents, — 
but from observing the fair and beautiful transcript of its 
principles and tempers in our characters and conduct, so 
that our light may shine before men, in humble subserviency 
to the word; that at the awful day when human distinctions 
shall be levelled in the dust, and nothing survive the 
ruins of a dissolving world but the truths of that volume 
and the characters formed by them, a goodly multitude, 
both of sowers and reapers, may have occasion to rejoice 


eternally in the happy consequences of the events of 
this day. | 


NOTE C. 
From Page 30. 


My dear Sir, 
It would be idle in me to affect ignorance of the business 
which has principally occasioned your visit to Kettering 
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just now; and though it may seem indelicate to interfere 
during the discussion of that business, yet I cannot with 
an easy mind suffer the intended meeting to take place 
on Monday, without offering a few observations on what 
may be called, in parliamentary language, “the previous 
question.” 


Considering the proposed measure as originating with 
‘you and some other friends, I can view it in no other light 
than as a noble instance of the most unquestionably 
disinterested friendship and affection; and let the result 
be what it may, I shall retain a deep and lasting sense of it 
as such: but, at the same time, I cannot but feel a painful 
apprehension, that what you mean for nothing but good, 
should be the incidental occasion of real harm; that is, . 
the probable means of disturbing the harmony and peace 
which at present exists in my congregation. 


There are some amongst us whose inclination would 
prompt them to support. any measure for the benefit of me 
or my family, but whose general circumstances are, like my 
own, comfortable and competent ; indeed, just sufficient to 
fill up the annual supply, with @ little besides to assist the 
poor and the needy, but who could not advance any thing 
like a round sum, which would tell on an occasion like 
this. Some such, 1 am afraid, would be grieved to 
contribute nothing, and yet more than a trifle would be 
areal inconvenience. There are others in superior 
circumstances, and by no means backward to do good in 
the abstract; but who, from education, economical habits, 
and other causes, have never been accustomed to do so 
on a large scale ; and who, from an apprehension of there 
being no direct and immediate necessity in the case, would 
be hurt, and perhaps disgusted, at the suggestion that a 
handsome sum was expected from them. Now, any instance 
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of this sort would grate more upon my mind than the 
friendship of others would gratify it; nor could I prevail 
upon myself to receive a single shilling from a reluctant 
hand if | knew it, or as the result of solicitation and 
admonition: and if any thing of the kind goes forward 
in a way satisfactory to me, it must be on a ground which 
is hardly attainable perhaps in any similar case, namely, 
thet every subscriber be, in the fullest sense, a volunteer ; 
for 1 can most truly say, that I had a thousand times rather 
matters should rest exactly as they are, than that the plan 
should advance a single step at the risk of exciting sensations 
or producing effects similar to those alluded to above : and 
therefore, on this ground, if it shall appear to you and other 
friends prudent to adjourn the further consideration of the 
business to a future day, be assured that such a resolution 
will not give me the slightest pain. 


I have now told you all my heart, and shall leave the 
event with Providence and your discretion; only repeating 
that T shall never cease to admire the principles by which 


you and others have been actuated, and shall retain a lasting - 


sense of obligation for the kindness of your intentiom 
I am, with best wishes and prayers, 
Yours most affectionately, 
Tuos. N. TOLLER. 


P.S. You are at full liberty to show this letter to 
whomscever you think proper: indeed, with that view 
1 write it. 


A Subscription having been begun and coucluded, in 
such a way as could not but give pleasure to all concerned ; 
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the following letter, inclosing a check for the amount, 
was delivered to Mr. Toller, by a considerable number 
of the Subscribers. 
Nov. 1813. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

It is with peculiar pleasure we wait upon you at the request 
of many of your warm and zealous friends, both in and out 
of your congregation, (the latter of whom have particularly 
distinguished themselves,) to beg your acceptance of a 
free-will offering ; not merely as a testimony of the respect, 
veneration, and affection, which is so universally entertained 
for your person and character; but of gratitude for your 
eminent and successful exertions in the sacred cause of 
religion. And give us leave to add, that the very frank 
and comprehensive letter you addressed to us, through the 
medium of an absent friend, embracing all the circumstances 
of the congregation, has given such universal satisfaction, 
and has been read by numbers with such an unusual degree 
of interest and pleasure, that it seems almost unnecessary 
to say that great harmony has prevailed amongst us in 
‘conducting this business. While we offer this testimony of 
our affection, permit us to express our joy and gratitude 
that it is not presented under circumstances which recently 
separated a minister of the Establishment from his affec- 
tionate people. We have for a long series of years enjoyed 
your ministerial labours, and had proof of your affection 
for us, although you have had lucrative offers to induce you 
to remove from us, That your valuable life may be spared 
for many future years; your labours of love amongst us 
be more abundantly blessed ; and your last days be your 
best days, in a personal, relative, and ministerial capacity ; 
is the prayer of your most affectionate friends, on whose 
behalf I subscribe myself, 

Yours truly and affectionately, 
SAMUEL WALLIS. 
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After perusing this letter, Mr. Toller addressed his 
friends as follows. 


My Christian Friends, 

I receive with grateful satisfaction your generous present, 
as an expression of your affection and attachment. It was 
what I neither expected nor sought after; nor did I, 
either directly or indirectly, give rise to any plan for the 
accomplishment of the measure, At the same time, I hope 
I may be permitted to say, that, considering the difficulties 
of the times, the increase of my family, and the repeated 
opportunities I have had of improving my situation in 
a pecuniary view; it cannot be represented by any 
candid person, as a superfluous measure on your part, or 
supposed to be unacceptable on mine. I value your present, 
not merely as a general expression of regard; but as, in 
the fuilest and most eminent sense, a voluntary one: and 
I value it as such, infinitely more than if ten times the 
amount had been wrung from you by the hand of authority, 
or even had been extorted by importunate solicitation and 
admonition. Both God and man love a cheerful giver. It 
is impossible I should be sufficiently thankful to a gracious 
Providence, for that uninterrupted state of harmony and 
peace which has subsisted among us, during the protracted 
period of nearly forty years’ residence and ministerial 
labours here; and though a whole generation has been 
swept away since I first came hither, yet the house of God 
is not forsaken; nor, we trust, has he withdrawn the 
tokens of his gracious presence ; but instead of the fathers 
which are gone, are coming up the children, which shall be 
accounted unto the Lord for a generation. At my time of 
life, the shadows of the evening must be supposed to be 
stretching out; and it would betray an awful insensibility 
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to the state of things with me, not to be aware that the 
time of my departure cannot be expected to be far off. 
A considerable proportion of you may justly be said to 
be cotemporaries with me. We have risen to the maturity 
of life together, and shall probably enter eternity at an 
interval of time not very distant from each other. 


Nothing surely, therefore, can be supposed more ma- 
terially to contribute to the satisfaction of the concluding 
scene before us, than the continuanee of Christian harmony 
and love during the remainder of our pilgrimage, the 
prospect of Zion’s prosperity when we are gone, and 
meeting one another before our Judge as our mutual joy 
and crown of rejoicing. 
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SERMONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Reader is requested to observe, that none 
of the following Sermons were composed with the 
most distant view to publication ; and that owing 
to the great difficulty of deciphering the short-hand 
in which they were written, it was impossible to 
select from upwards of three thousand manuscripts 
those which were most fit to meet the public eye. 
If they appear deficient in correctness and polish, 
he will remember that they are published at the 
request and for the use of those who heard them 
delivered ; and consequently, that any material 
corrections would have impaired their value as 


memorials of the preaching of the Author. 
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THE OMNIPOTENT GOD THE JOY OF 
THE CHURCH. 


SERMON IL 


[Preached at Kettering, April 29, 1792.] 


EPHES. Ilr. 20, 21. 


NOW UNTO HIM THAT IS ABLE TO DO EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY 
ABOVE ALL THAT WE ASK OR THINK, ACCORDING TO THE POWER 
THAT WORKETH IN US, UNTO HIM BE GLORY IN THE CHURCH, 
BY CHRIST JESUS, THROUGHOUT ALL AGES, WORLD WITHOUT 
END. AMEN. 


THIS is what is called a doxology, or ascription 
of praise, at the close of one of the richest 
and most comprehensive prayers that was ever 
formed or offered. And a striking instance it 
is, how easily God ean turn a prison into a 
spiritual palace, and give liberty of soul under 
the confinement of the body. Paul's im- 
prisonment at Rome kept him at a distance 
from most of his friends, at a distance from 
his native home, at a distance from his usual 
sphere of usefulness; but it was the means 
of bringing him nearer than ever to his God. 
And it is evident that he-never rose so high in 
spiritual devotion, or sunk so low in evangelical 
humility, or dug so deep into the mines of the 
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gospel, as at that time. From the fulness of his 
soul, he pours out that amazing prayer which 
introduces my text. He begs the Ephesians, in 
the 13th verse, to give themselves no uneasiness 
about his afflictions, but rather to glory in them ; 
and assures them that he could freely and 
daily unbosom his soul to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; that he looked upon all 
the people of God, at Ephesus and Rome, 
in prosperity or in prisons, in heaven or earth, 
as only one great family, differently disposed 
and differently employed, by the same infinitely 
wise and’ glorious head; that the great thing 
which lay nearest his heart, was, that they and 
all his friends might have their souls invigorated 
by large supplies of the Holy Spirit; that 
the blessed Redeemer, as their Saviour and 
Lord, might habitually hold the supreme place 
in their hearts and affections; that the grace 
of divine love might strike its roots, like a 
flourishing plant, down into the very foundations 
of their minds; that that great instance of 
redeeming and saving grace, which no human 
mind could possibly comprehend, might be the 
object of their daily, adoring contemplation ; 
and that they might be blessed with such large 
and inspiring views of the perfections and 
providence and promises of God, as that their 
hearts might be a sort of habitation of the 
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indwelling Deity,—‘ filled with all the fulness 
of God.” And then, unable to say any thing 
higher or farther, he bursts out into a kind 
of glorious extravagance, in expressing the 
sense he has of the obligations of himself and 
the whole church, to such a being ; and seems 
to feel as if even eternity would not be long 
enough fully to celebrate the favour his church 
had received from him, and the immense 
expectations which it had still to entertain.— 
“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us, unto him 
be glory in the church, by Christ Jesus, through 
out all ages, world without end. Amen. 


It is utterly impossible for me to keep up the 
grandeur and spirit of this lofty passage, as it 
lies here: therefore what I shall attempt, will be 
to illustrate this simple sentiment, as arising from 
it; namely, 7'hat the omnipotent God is the joy and 
glory of the church throughout all generations. — 
Here then let us, 


First, Meditate a little on that great perfection, 
the Divine Ommnipotence-—Now, what do we 
mean, when we speak of the omnipotence of 
God? Why, we mean, that he has a natural 
power to do every thing that is possible. I say, 
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' whatever is possible; because, whatever is in 
“its own nature impossible, or implies a contra- 
diction, is not an object of power at all: such 
as that acreature should be alla tree and all 
a man, at the same moment; or that the sun 
should be all darkness and all light, at the same 
moment: there is a flat contradiction in the 
nature of things, in this; and therefore it is not 
an object of power at all. So that, omnipotence 
is a natural power of doing every thing that 
from the nature of things can be done-—But 
perhaps you will say, How can God be almighty, 
when it is expressly said that there are some - 
things he cannot do—that he cannot lie, cannot 
do wickedly? Why, you are to observe, this 
does not mean that he has not a natural power 
to do wickedly, or lie; but that he has not 
a moral power to do so. The holiness of his 
nature controls his power, and prevents it 
from doing any thing wrong: If I see in a 
private room, a large sum of money that does 
not belong to me, and yet leave this money 
untouched, that is no proof that I had not a 
natural power to put out my hand and take it; 
but that I was influenced by moral principles— 
that I would not do it: so, though God has 
a moral power to do nothing but what is right, 
yet he has a natural power to do every thing - 
that can be done ;—and herein consists his 
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omnipotence.—-But then, you will ask farther, 
How do we know that God is almighty—that 
he has a power to do every thing? Why, if 
there is a God, there never was a time when 
he began to be, he is self-existent, his being 
is infinite and boundless, and every thing great 
arises out of his very nature; and he that is 
the great spring of existence, must be able to 
do every thing that can be done in existence: 
he that is all in all, must be able to do all.— 
Again: take another view of it: he must be 
almighty, because he has already done that 
which appears to us a greater act of power 
than any thing else that could be done: he 
has created, brought something out of nothing— 
an effect so inconceivably vast, that a being 
who could do that, can do every thing. Ifa 
being can create something of nothing, what 
is there he cannot do with that something ’—- 
And then, farther: we see in what God has 
done in his works, marks of a power that 
appears absolutely boundless. Who, that looks 
into the world with an intelligent eye, that 
sees the trees and the fields and the animals, 
looks at the vast face of the globe, sails upon 
the immense ocean, observes the astonishing 
strength of the winds and the waves, the light- 
nings and thunder, inundations and earthquakes ; 
who, that looks up at the sun and stars, and 
a 
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knows any thing of their vast extent, their 
surprising magnitude, their regular motions ; 
who, I say, can set bounds to the power that — 
formed all things ?—And then, the sacred serip- 
tures most, solemnly ascribe omnipotence to God. 
“T am the Almighty God.” “Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord?” “I know that thou canst 
do every thing.” ‘“ Who is a strong Lord, like 
unto thee?” “Thou hast a mighty arm.” To 
mention but one more, which takes in all—“ With 
God all things are possible.”’—Remark, 


Seconpiy, That this great perfection, the 
omnipotence of God, is employed for his chureh 
and people.—This is implied in the text: “Now 
unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think,” &c.—implying, 
All this power is employed for us, therefore let 
us adore him. All the creatures of God, from 
the meanest clod in the fields to the noblest 
archangel, are the subjects of God’s power ; 
and all his rational creatures, more or less, 
experience the gracious exertions of his power. 
But there is only one description of persons who. 
can depend upon it, who have any authority 
to conceive of the omnipotence of God as 
engaged for them; and these are, humble, 
dependent, holy souls; because all unrenewed 
souls are in a state of war with the heliness, 
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the government, and laws of God: consequently, 
whoever are against God in any sense, his power 
must be employed against them. It is impossible 
that any can have authority to say, An omni- 
potent God is engaged for me,—except he be 
reconciled to God, in a state of friendship 
with him. But where a person is brought to 
a state of friendship with the perfections, the 
holiness, the ways, the will, the government of 
God, the almighty power of God must become 
engaged for that individual—But you will ask, 
perhaps, what I mean by the omnipotence of 
God being engaged for a person. Now, I do 
not mean that God is engaged to do any thing 
for that person, independently of his own free 
and sovereign pleasure; nor do I mean that 
he is in any sense engaged to do every thing 
which that person may think right, or wish for, 
or desire, or expect, or ask: but, that when 
a person is in a state of friendship with God, 
God solemnly and graciously gives him reason 
to expect that his omnipotence will perform 
every thing that he needs to have done for him. 
As it is actually implied in the covenant of 
grace: “They shall be my people, and I will 
be their God.” It is absolutely connected with 
their interest in the redemption by Christ: “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
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also freely give us all things?” ‘*We know 
that all things work together for good to them 
that love God,” &c. It is directly expressed or 
implied, in numberless passages of scripture : 
“The Lord’s portion is his people,” &c. 
“ The Lord God is a sun and shield ; the Lord 
will give grace and glory; no good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk uprightly.” 
‘The eyes of the Lord run to and fro through- 
out the whole earth, to show himself strong in 
the behalf of them whose heart is perfect towards 
him.” “No evil shall happen to the just.” 
“No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper,” &c. ‘In that day, sing ye unto her, 
A vineyard of red wine. I the Lord do keep it, 
I will water it every moment; lest any hurt it, 
I will keep it night and day.”—I proceed, 


Tuirpiy, Zo show in what particular ways 
the omnipotence. of God may be expected to 
exert itself for his church and people—Now, 
we ought to be exceedingly cautious how we 
determine this matter, except in a general way ; 
because our understandings are so narrow, our 
minds so dark, our perceptions so short, that 
were we to say, God will work this way, or 
do that, or appear so and so, it is a thousand to 
one but we should be mistaken, and that God’s 
real plans are far more comprehensive. But 
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we know what God has done in past ages, and 
therefore we can form some general judgment 
about it. _ For instance, 


1. That the almighty power of God is em- 
ployed for his people in a way of providential, 
seasonable interposition.—I mean, that his mighty 
power is very apparent in the important turns 
that occur in providence, on behalf of his church 
and people—crossing human means, baffling 
human policy, opposing human power, making 
certain causes produce effects totally unexpected, 
totally different from what they would in the 
natural course of things ; so that it shall appear, 
that “the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.” Who, that ever read the history 
of Joseph and Jacob, does not see the mighty 
hand of God working throughout, turning every 
thing that happened, his own way? All that 
Joseph met with, all that Jacob suffered, and 
all they did, were instruments in the hand of 
Providence to perform his purpose, and all for 
.the benefit of those excellent persons.—Who, 
that ever read the history of the Israelites, the 
transactions of Abraham’s family, their journey 
into Egypt, their settlement and their hardships 
there, their deliverance from it, their passage 
through the wilderness to Canaan, does not see 
the sovereign, mighty hand of Ged, carrying on 
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and ordering all, with a determination through- 
out to settle them in Canaan, and to bless the 
pious Israelites’—So, if you come to read the 
history of David, and view it in a right light, 
you see the omnipotence of God working with 
and for David through the whole; making use of 
his skill in music, his dress as a shepherd, and 
the sling and stone, and of his narrow escapes 
from danger, in the field and wilderness, when 
pursued by Saul. And in many things more, 
you see the omnipotence of God carrying on a 
great and glorious scheme in his favour, that 
at last he should lie down in peace, and say, 
“ Although my house be not so with God, yet 
he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure.”—So it was, in 
the history of Mordecai and Esther, and in the 
lives and sufferings of the Apostles. “ We had 
the sentence of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead: who delivered us from so great 
a death, and doth deliver,” &c. What I mean 
is, there appears in all these cases, an arm above 
every other arm, controlling every other, working 
its sovereign will by its own means and in its 
own way, surmounting difficulties that seemed 
insuperable, making “ crooked places straight, 
and rough places plain,’ and all this in behalf 
of his church and people.—And so it is now, 
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in the private experience of good people. In 
proportion as you observe the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, regulating the connexions you form, 
the schemes you purpose, the situations you 
choose, the openings by which you get out 
of your perplexities, the means by which you 
escape from trials, your deliverances, your 
successes, and the turns that take place in your 
life, you will find that there is the hand, though 
you cannot see it, that is higher than your own; 
that orders things as you would not have done, 
bringing things to pass that you did not intend, 
producing, by the very means you are using, 
events different from what you expected; turning 
up circumstances that you never so much as 
thought of, and making you almost a wonder 
to yourselves ; and yet in the issue showing you 
how much more right and gracious and happy 
it is, than if all had happened as you designed, 
and perhaps had planned—so often has this 
passage been verified, “‘ Call upon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee,” &c.—God’s 
omnipotence is employed, 


2. In away and for the purpose of spiritual 
improvement and usefulness-—What I mean is, 
that the almighty power, of God is strikingly 
apparent in the ways and means he makes use 
of, to promote the, spiritual improvement and 
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usefulness of his church and people. Who, 
that ever read the account of the fall, and of 
that first promise, The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s head; but must see the 
mighty power of God fulfilling that promise, 
down through the transactions with Abraham’s 
family, in the rites and ceremonies and sacrifices 
of the Jewish religion, in the predictions of the 
prophets, in the incarnation and labours, miracles 
and sufferings, and death, resurrection, and 
ascension of his great Son, in the preaching and 
sufferings of the apostles, and in innumerable 
revolutions of the church to this day? The 
great end that has been working by all, has 
been, evidently, the ‘bringing sons to glory.’ 
How evident was the mighty power of God, 
in disposing Moses, so contrary to all human 
probability and to the dispositions of nature, 
to leave Pharaoh’s court, to retire for so many 
years as a shepherd, and at last become one 
of the most public, eminent, useful, wonderful 
characters that ever appeared in the world ! 
Who can read that history, and not say, ‘“ This 
is the Lord’s doing.”?’—How evident was the 
mighty hand of God, in making the labours 
and sufferings the apostles went through, the 
sublime means of raising them to the highest 
pitch of love to God, trust in him, and zeal for 
Christ and souls, and of spreading the gospel 
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from town to town, and nation to nation. God 
made bare his arm, in the particular case of the 
Apostle Paul, employing the strength of his pas- 
sions, the warmth of his temper, the power of his 
prejudices, and the greatness of his genius, as the 
means of making him the very greatest of the 
apostles, one of the most illustrious lights that 
ever shone in the world, and one of the greatest 
blessings that ever appeared in the church. 
So, God has always made the persecutions and 
self-denials, the conflicts and miseries of his 
church, subservient to the salvation of souls, 
and. to spiritual improvement and usefulness. 
And it is in this way that his mighty power 
is working towards his people now. Some 
of the most excellent, acceptable, and useful 
ministers in the world, have been made so by 
being sorely tried and bitterly afflicted. Some 
of the most shining Christians we have, are 
such as were once dreadful ‘enemies to God 
by wicked works, but have been quickened, by 
God’s mighty power, from a death in trespasses 
and sins.’ Some of those who have been enabled 
to get nearest the gates of heaven here, have 
been led as it were close by the door of hell, 
and felt depressions and terrors of mind that 
made them almost distracted. The great end 
of all God’s dealings, is to “bring many sons 
to glory;” and his ,omnipotence is strikingly 
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apparent in his execution of this great purpose. 
The power of God is very striking m clothing 
a seemingly dead tree with leaves and blossoms 
and fruit, turning the eclods of the valley into 
beauty and fruitfulness. It is still more so, in 
giving being, thought, exertion, activity, to what 
a few years ago had no existence at all. But 
in some respects it is still more amazing, in 
turning a sinner and saving a soul. How does 
the omnipotence of God appear in a man’s 
behalf, in giving him quite new and altered 
views of things, sanctifying his passions, renew- 
ing his soul, turning the exercise of his faculties 
to objects opposite to those in which they 
used to be exercised, leading him to seek his 
happiness in directly the reverse of what he 
used to place it in, furnishing him gradually 
with spiritual capacities for another kind of 
existence than this, making a heaven of holiness 
and spirituality an inexhaustible fund of happi- 
ness to him, and laying a foundation for his 
endless growth in holiness! And yet this is 
God’s doing, and this he intends to do for all 
his church and people.—But I proceed to make 
a remark or two, 


Founruty: On the strong expressions the Apostle 
USES, in his representation of the omnipotence 
of God as employed for his people. 
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1. He says that the purpose and exertions 
of God’s power exceed human request or con- 
ception.—“ Now unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” How could it ever have entered into 
the heart of Jacob to conceive, when he saw 
Joseph’s coat brought home bloody, that he 
was intended by Providence to be the second 
man in the kingdom of Egypt? Or, if he had 
thought of it, he could not have prayed for it: 
it would have appeared presumption. God did 
for him above all he could ask or think. When 
Christ was crucified, it does not appear that 
the apostles had the least conception of his 
resurrection, or that they prayed for it, or would 
have thought it right to pray for it at ail: it 
was too much to expect. So, when Peter was 
in prison, and the church were praying for his 
deliverance, the miraculous manner in which 
he was delivered, was so much beyond every 
thing they asked or thought of, that they would 
not believe it when Peter knocked at the door. 
So, some of God’s providential appearances for 
us have been of this sort. We have had open- 
ings in providence, success perhaps in the world, 
and been raised to a degree of respectability 
among our fellow-creatures, or of usefulness ; 
have had such a turn given to things as we 
could no more haye thought of, than of what 
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is going on in America now; and so mace. 
beyond what we had any idea of, that we hardly 
durst have asked it. So, I have no doubt, there 
are some here, now walking in spiritual darkness - 
and fear, for whom God has in reserve, such ° 
manifestations of his love, such comforts in 
the ways of God, that they would not believe it 
if any body were to tell them, or would scarce 
venture to ask for them if they were told. And 
there is no doubt that this will be the case m 
the heavenly world: “ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” God is now sowing the 
seeds of grace in the hearts of his people, form- 
ing certain dispositions, and a certain relish and 
principle, to meeten them for a future state. 
What kind of happiness, what variety, and what 
sources he has in store, with which to gratify’ 
these dispositions in another world, we can no 
more conceive or understand now, than a new- 
born babe can enter into the deepest book in 
philosophy that Newton ever wrote. And if 
it were possible that a Christian could have 
faculties to understand what he is to be hereafter, 
he dare not form a prayer to ask for it, it would 
appear so great: it would seem like the deepest 
blasphémy and arrogance for such a creature 
as he, to expect to be what God intends to make 
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him; and he would feel as if he was almost 
setting up as a rival to God, if he did but know 
what he is hereafter to be. We have a number 
‘of representations of heaven in God’s word,— 
arest, akingdom, a crown, an inheritance, a city, 
everlasting light, living water, sitting down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being before 
the throne. But all this is true in such a sense 
as when you cut out little paper figures to 
represent to children the splendours of a court, 
or show them little maps a foot wide to represent 
vast tracts of country. The reality of future 
glory will excel all that scripture says about it, 
as much as real countries and courts do maps 
and paper figures ; because what God is to do is 
above all that we can ask or think.—But farther: 
the Apostle says, 


2. That what exceeds human conception and 
the requests of God’s people, is all inconsiderable 
in the eyes of God, and little in comparison with 
what he can and will do—The Apostle stretches 
his powers to express himself largely enough : 
he is not content with saying, he will do what 
we ask or think, but above that; above all that; 
abundantly above all that; nay, exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we can ask or think, all that 
we could bring ourselves to pray for, above all 
we could conceive that we dare wish or pray for, 
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is little or nothing in the eyes of God, not worth 
thinking of, compared with what he can and 
will do: it is “ evceeding abundantly above all.”—- 
You think some of the appearances of providence 
for you, peculiar to this world, are ‘great things ; 
if you can hope that your heart is renewed, and 
that you have an interest in Christ, you think 
God has done great things for you. You think 
if you might be permitted to pray for all that 
blessedness you can conceive of, that would be 
a great thing; and it would appear so in your 
eyes: but in the eyes of God, and in connexion 
with the still higher purposes of his omnipotence, 
it is all as nothing, compared with what is yet 
behind. If you had lived in heaven a thousand 
years, the same thing might be said. Still he 
will be “able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think.” Were you as great 
as the loftiest archangel in heaven, the greatest 
creature in the universe, there are still bottomless 
resources in the all-sufficiency of God: there are 
still such heights and depths and lengths and 
breadths, in his omnipotent purposes respecting 
his people, that still you might say, he is able 
to do more even now. In short, you never will 
know what God can still do. Go on as far 
as you may, there will always be bottomless 
abysses of eternity, and the boundless capacities 
of all-sufliciency to furnish still farther and 
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higher happiness for his people. One age in 
_ eternity will never be able to discover to us 
what the next age will unfold and communicate. 
It will be always true, through the countless 
ages of eternity, that he is able to do for his 
people ‘‘ exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think.” ‘ Now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” How the thought confounds and staggers 
one! It seems all extravagance and raphsody ! 
And yet they are words of truth and soberness ; 
for we are to measure all, not by our under- 
standings, but by the omnipotent purposes of an 
infinite God ; whose “thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways.” 


To close this discourse: If there be an omni- 
potent God, what is every thing that can be 
’ mentioned, compared with this one touching 
point—ZJs this God against me or for me ’— 
Supposing I was the idol of the universe, and. 
all the crowned heads and great men in the 
world declared for me; supposing I had thou- 
sands of friends ready to lay down their lives 
for me ; supposing all the angels in heaven, 
and all the creatures under the government 
of God, were to profess attachment to me ; 
supposing this possible, and all thrown into one 
scale, and into the other scale this one sentence, 
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—The omnipotent God is employed against me ! 
what would all the other be? Lighter than 
a feather, and less than an atom. And yet this 
one point decides all. God is either for me 
or against me. What an awfully important 
turn! An omnipotent God against me! That 
sentence carries in it all the weight of damnation, 
and includes all the tortures of the damned.— 
On the other hand, “ If God be for us, who can 
be against us ?” 


Again: Learn the suitableness of the largest 
prayers———When we ask for mere worldly 
blessings, or what passion or fancy dictates, 


we ask what we have no authority to hope that 
God will grant. But when we ask what is 
agreeable to the will of God, with a Christian 
temper, the largest, broadest, sublimest petitions 
that rise to the throne of God, express and 
request what, in God’s eyes, is less than nothing 
compared with what he intends to give-—What 
an encouragement to prayer ! . 


Lastly: Learn the wnportance of waiting for 
God, in the way of duty—We pray, and we 
hope, and we expect; but we are too apt to 
be impatient. Blessed are they that wait for 
him. O his gifts are worth waiting for! 


THE OMNIPOTENT GOD THE JOY OF 
THE CHURCH. 


SERMON IL. 


[Preached at Kettering, April 29, 1792.] 


EPHES. Ill. 20, 21. 


NOW UNTO HIM THAT IS ABLE TO DO EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY 
ABOVE ALL THAT WE ASK OR THINK, ACCORDING TO THE POWER 
THAT WORKETH IN Us, UNTO HIM BE GLORY IN THE CHURCH, 
BY CHRIST JESUS, THROUGHOUT ALL AGES, WORLD WITHOUT 
END. AMEN, 


WE have, this morning, been contemplating 
the amazing perfection of the omnipotence of 
God, and the various ways and unbounded 
extent in which it is exercised in behalf of 
humble and holy souls. We come now to take 
a different view of the subject: namely, Zo 
show that an omnipotent God is the joy of his 
church; or, That the omnipotence of God is 
matter of joy and praise to his church and people. 
The Apostle, in the text, in the name of the 
church, celebrates the praise of it—Here, then, 
we remark, 


First, That it is to the church and people of 
God, that his omnipotence is matter of joy and 
) 
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praise.—To all others it is the most dreadful of 
all subjects, the most awful of all the divine 
perfections, and the foundation of all the 
miseries that the human heart can feel; for, of 
all terrible ideas, what so terrible can enter the 
human mind, as that of an almighty enemy? 
And yet, while God is a wise and holy being, 
he must, by the necessity of his nature, be such 
an enemy to those who hate him, and live 
in opposition to his holiness and government : 
so that the omnipotence of God can never be 
matter of joy, but in proportion as a person 
can hope he is of the church and people of . 
God. 


But then a question occurs here-—Who are 
the church and people of God? Because these 
terms have been most miserably misunderstood 
in the world, and men have sheltered the most 
abominable vices and hateful characters under 
them.—Sometimes they call a large, venerable 
building a church, and think the better of them- 
selves because they attend worship within its 
walls. Thus the Jews trusted to their mag- 
nificent temple, and boasted of it as the temple 
of the Lord. But God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ; is not attached to consecrated 
stones, to altar-pieces, and pictures; is not 
pleased with organs, and fine singing, and 
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costly vestments; nor approves a person at all 
the more for worshipping there, than under a 
tree or ina barn. And so miserably were the 
Jews mistaken in that point, that God suffered 
their temple, magnificent as it was, and built 
by his express order, to be rased to the very 
foundation.—Others call particular communities 
of professing Christians, churches: such as the 
Church of England, the Church of Rome, the 
Church of Scotland, the Church of Geneva, 
and Congregational Churches among Dissenters. 
But any or all of these are no farther the church 
and people of God, than their doctrine and 
discipline, their characters, their tempers and 
lives, are agreeable to the pure word of God as 
it lies in the Bible; and no claims of authority, 
no antiquity of date, no pomp of worship, no 
popularity of character, no dignity of patronage, 
no number of members, no orthodoxy of creeds, 
no splendour of outward profession or appear- 
ance of religion, constitute any such a true 
church, or the true people of God.—Others call 
those exclusively the people of God, who attend 
on the particular ordinance of the Lord’s supper, 
who solemnly, publicly, and frequently com- 
memorate the death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But this likewise is no-infallible mark of the 
true church ; because an attendance there is of 
no farther consequence and advantage, than as 
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accompanied with inward discerning of the 
Lord’s body, or the design of the ordinance ; 
and a feeding, by faith and love and hope, on 
Christ, as the bread of life and Saviour of souls- 
—Who then ave the true church and people of 
God! Why, all, of every class, who believe 
in Christ to the regeneration and salvation of 
the soul, who love him in sincerity, who are 
of the same mind and temper with him, who 
do not live to themselves, but love and live 
to God and their fellow-creatures.—I proceed 
now, to show, 


Seconpiy, That to such it is matter of joy and 
praise, that God is an almighty being.—The 
Apostle represents it as matter of adoring 
celebration in the church, that God can do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think. And it is so, because, 


1. The great interests of the church are 
absolutely secure, from the beginning to the end 
of time, amidst all the changes and enemies 
to which it is exposed.—What are the great 
interests of the church? Not the prosperity 
of any particular party, or community, as such ; 
not the prosperity of the Church of Rome, or 
of England, or of Geneva, or of Scotland, or of 
Dissenting Congregations, separately considered : 
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the great interests of the church might flourish, 
though any or all of these, as to the external 
form of them, were perished and forgotten.— 
Not the prosperity of pontiffs, of forms and 
ceremonies, of inquisitions and spiritual courts, 
of dictators and lords over conscience: the 
interests of the church are very different from 
all these.-—Not the spread of the sentiments of 
any particular person; as Luther, or Calvin, 
Arius, or Socinus, Arminius, or Baxter: the 
interests of the church might flourish, though 
these names were al] abolished and buried in 
oblivion.—The real interest of the church lies 
in the reign of pure scriptural truth and love, 
righteousness and grace, in the minds, tempers, 
and lives of men. So far as this is the case, 
and no farther, does the church flourish. Now, 
the interest of the church, taken in this simple 
sense, is the cause of God introduced into the 
world by God himself, and is said in scripture 
to be as dear to him as ‘the apple of his 
eye, as part of himself, ‘bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh ;’ and nothing can be stronger 
than the expressions of divine regard to it. 
Now, if God is almighty, it is impossible that 
these interests, so dear to him, should essentially 
suffer: ‘ No weapon that.is formed against thee 
shall prosper; and every tongue that shail rise 
against thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn : 
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this is the heritage of the servants of the Lord ; 
and their righteousness is of me, saith the 
Lord.” The church may pass through many 
changes, suffer much persecution, encounter 
many enemies, endure a great deal of malice 
and spite and opposition, and assume many 
different names that may die one after another, 
which we know to have been the case in all 
ages, from false brethren, open adversaries, 
and internal opposers; but it is impossible it 
should sink or suffer. ‘The gates of hell shall 
” for it is founded on 
a rock. Let ‘the winds blow’ ever so hard, © 
and ‘the rains descend’ ever so violently, and 
‘the floods roll’ in ever such torrents, the 
church must stand. It may burn ever so long, 
and ever so bright: but, like Moses’ bush, it 
cannot be consumed; for the Lord is there. 
“God is in the midst of her, she shall not be 
moved : God shall help her, and that right 
early.” Now, in proportion as I answer to 
the character of one of the church and people _ 
of God, these spiritual interests will lie near 
my heart: I shall be anxiously concerned for 
the prosperity of the church of Christ, and its 
real welfare’; and it must, therefore, be matter 
of joy to me, that her Redeemer is mighty. 
Whatever subordinate church shall fall; what- 
ever sect may die away; whatever great men 


not prevail against it ; 
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may apostatize, or become heretics ; whatever 
divisions, separations, or errors may prevail; the 
main pillar of the church is safe, the spiritual 
building is all secure, being built on the strong 
foundation of the Godhead.—The omnipotence 
of God is matter of joy and praise to the church, 
because, 


2. All truly humble and sincere endeavours 
to promote the true interests of Christ must 
prosper.—In proportion as I take pains to fill 
my head with mere dry, speculative notions ; 
puff up my heart with spiritual pride and con- 
ceit; and, under the mask of zeal for the gospel, 
indulge in a rancorous, censorious, condemning 
spirit against others; I have no authority at 
all to expect prosperity ; because these are not 
the pure interests of the church, as they lie 
in the New Testament. -In proportion as my 
whole object is to be popular among my fellow 
creatures, to get a name, to make a figure, to 
increase a party, to get money, to make pro- 
selytes to a sect or denomination, to lead men 
to make a great noise about religion and think 
themselves wonderfully wiser than other people ; 
there is no authority to depend upon,God for 
success and prosperity: this is absolutely distinct 
from the real interests of his church, which 
are quite a separate affair. But in proportion 
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as self is trodden underfoot, so that it is not 
yours but you that I seek ; not your applause, 
not your attendance merely, not your money, 
not your mere external attachment; but your 
real growth in scriptural knowledge, your im- 
provement in evangelical humility and love, 
innocence and patience, heavenly-mindedness 
and meetness for heaven; in proportion as that 
is the case, I am a ‘ fellow-labourer with God, 
am embarked in the same cause, and pursuing 
the same great object with him; and he is 
omnipotent: therefore I must succeed. Nothing 
that we say for his glory, in obedience to his 
command and with sincere scriptural views, 
will fall to the ground: his word ‘shall accom- 
plish that which he pleases ; and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto he sent it... What matter 
of joy is it to the simple-hearted Christian, 
when instructing his children, or praying in 
his family ; and to the faithful minister, when 
‘rebuking, and exhorting with all long-suffering 
and doctrine ;’ that they are falling in with the 
purposes and schemes of the omnipotent God, 
‘whose counsel must stand, and who will do 
all his pleasure.’ In this case, there is a sort 
of omnipotence in what they do; because they 
are instruments in an almighty hand.—Again : 
the omnipotence of God is matter of joy to the 
church, because, 
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3. The spiritual and everlasting welfare of 
every individual soul is as perfectly easy to the 
Divine being, as the general prosperity of the 
church at large-—Many a man can admirably 
well superintend a large manufactory, and pro- 
mote its prosperity, that cannot enter into the 
wants and circumstances of every workman he 
employs, and promote his personal good. There 
is many a prince that can govern a whole nation 
in prosperity and peace, but cannot minutely 
attend to the real necessities and wishes of each 
individual subject. But “Hallelujah ! the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” And he that has the 
management of the whole church at large, from 
generation to generation, can with infinite ease 
attend to, and watch over, and meet, and bless, 
and prosper each individual church, just as if 
that church was the only one in the universe. 
- Thus Christ, ‘in whom all fulness dwells,’ says 
to each church, “I know thy works ;” and de- 
scribes minutely the particular circumstances of 
each. What matter for joy is this! Nay, this 
almighty being has his eye fixed, his ear open, 
and his arm exerted, for every true member in 
that church, as if that individual were the only 
Christian in the creation; and can listen to 
every prayer that is offered, bottle every tear 
that is shed, notice every sigh that escapes, 
and manage and overrule and control every 

p 
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single and seemingly trifling circumstancé in 
the course of providence, so that all shall work 
together for good. Thus, many of the promisés 
run in the singular number, perhaps partly 
for this reason—to show that an almighty 
being can do exceeding abundantly for every 
individual, more than he can ask or think ; and 
though myriads of souls compose the church, 
and one generation succeeds another, so as to 
form “a multitude whom no man can number ;” 
yet he has an unchangeable love to each, and an 
unbounded, bottomless, inexhaustible blessedness 
to bestow uponeach. That beautiful language in © 
the fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, is so expressed, 
that it will equally apply to the church at large 
and to individual mémbers, and is expressly 
declared to be so applicable: ‘Thy Maker is 
thine husband, (the Lord of hosts is his namé :) 
and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel ; the 
God of the whole earth shall he be called. For 
the Lord hath called thee as a woman forsaken 
and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth, when 
thou wast refused, saith thy God.” Then is it 
not matter of joy to the church and people of 
God, that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ?— 
1 proceed to show, 43 


Turrpiy, Where and how it is desirable that 
this joy and praise should be expressed. 
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1. Publicly and unitedly—* In the church,” 
says the Apostle; that is, Let the people of 
God unitedly and publicly join in celebrating 
the perfections of their God. Some of the 
sweetest seasons of conversation the people of 
God eyer enjoy, are those in which they can 
freely talk of the perfections, providence, power, 
and grace of their great Creator. Thus the 
Psalmist represents it, in the 145th Psalm: 
“Men shall speak of the might of thy terrible 
acts; and I will declare thy greatness. They 
shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great 
goodness, and shall sing of thy righteousness.— 
Thy saints shall bless thee: they shall speak 
of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy 
power.” But when we meet together for public 
worship in the church, praise is a stated and 
most important part of our business. And the 
immediate design of the act of singing, is to 
celebrate the perfections and power of the 
blessed God. It is a most desirable thing that 
every body should be concerned to join, and that 
the heart should go with the tune; that such tunes 
should be adopted as may be easily learned, and 
yet such as are lively and cheerful, and adapted 
to rouse. the feelings of deyotion.—Again : 


2. The Apostle. intimates. that it is desirable 
that the people of God should express their 
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joy in the divine power evangelically.—< By 
Christ Jesus.” For a mere omnipotent God 
is a consuming fire to a fallen sinner. The 
omnipotence of God does but awe and confound 
and stagger, separate from his rich grace, mani- 
fested in the undertaking, death, and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ: it strikes the humblest 
soul dumb, it silences the most adoring and 
grateful temper. It is the love of God mm Christ 
Jesus, that arrays his power in all its glory; 
and therefore, in all our praises, as well as 
prayers, it becomes us to adore and rejoice with 
a believing view to that great channel of grace 
and redeeming love, through which all our 
blessings and hopes descend from God to us, 
and our praises and thanksgivings ascend ac- 
ceptably to him. ‘ Whatsoever ye do, in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him.” 
Thus the apostle Peter represents Christians 
as ‘lively stones, built up a spiritual house, 
an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”—Once 
more : 


3. Itis desirable that praise should be ex~- 
pressed perpetually and eternally Throughout 
all ages, world without end.” This is called 
one of the Apostle’s self-invented phrases. It 
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includes more than can be expressed in a trans- 
lation: through all the successions of an endless 
eternity. It is very desirable to have such 
views of the divine power and works and ways 
now, as to be enabled to exercise a daily adoring 
temper; and if we did but observe the hand of 
God more, and walk more with him, we should 
have abundant matter for it every day. David 
discovered something of this temper, when he 
said, “ Every day will I bless thee, .and J will 
praise thy name for ever and ever.” “TI will 
bless the Lord at all times: his praise shall 
continually be in my mouth.” But O how much 
more desirable and glorious must it be to be 


rising—rising—RISING—in adoration, through 
the immense succession of never-ending ages! 
And yet this will be the case with the true 
church and people of God. When they get to 
glory, the power and perfection of God will be 
seen with a clear, spiritttal, unclouded eye ; the 
vastness of his works will begin to open; the 
infinite abysses of his all-sufficiency will unveil ; 
and the view of the soul will continue to enlarge 
and expand, and reach farther and deeper. 
O what must it be, to stand amidst the redeemed 
and angelic multitude before the throne, and 
bow and adore there; ta find that the farther 
you advance in eternity, the wider is the 
field for adoration, and the larger are the 
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materials for praise! so that that language 
will be found, in a very important sense, not 
extravagant :-—— 
“ Through all .eternity, to thee 
A joyful song Pll raise: 
But, O! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. What a capital point it is, to be the objects 
of the gracious omnipotence of God !—We are 
all, as creatures, the ,objects of his absolute 
omnipotence : ‘In -him we liye, and moye, and 
have our being.” We are under his eye and 
his finger; -and one .look of that eye could 
blast us, one touch of that finger could crush 
us. How would some of you feel, if you were 
within the spring of a devouring lion? or if 
you were under a-roof blazing with consuming 
fire? And yet, if you are enemies ,to God, 
uninterested in, Christ, and liying in sin, you, are 
in. a state infinitely.more perilous than either, of 
these: for you are under the arm and within 
the reach of an omnipotent Deity; who has 
a million ways of making you miserable; who 
could arm. ten thousand creatures against you ; 
nay, who. could create all the horrors of the 
damned in your,own heart, by only letting 
loose your conscience and your . passions on 
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yourselves. Who would not fear such a God ? 
And yet how many of you live as if there were 
nothing to fear from him! How many of you 
hear of his grace, dnd of the blessings of his 
@o8pel it Chiist Jesus, as if there was nothing 
in the message worth hearing about! And yet 
what upon earth is so important, as that an 
almighty being, from whose presence I cannot 
flee, and whose powet I cannot oppose, should be 
my friend? If there were ten thousand creatures 
against me, what would that be if God were for 
me—God, who has all the springs of power 
and all the sources of hope and bliss at his 
command, and has innumerable methods of 
making me either miserable or happy? And yet 
all turns upon this point—Am I reconciled to 
him by Jesus Christ? Am I won to be his 
subject, his child, his servant? Have I been 
‘quickened from a death of sin to a life of 
righteousness ?’—Acain : 


2. How groundless and unreasonable is all uni- 
belief and despondency, respecting the real interests 
of Christ's church and people !—Those, of what- 
ever denomination and description, who are 
much disposed to be alarmed, and cry out, The 
church is in danger! The church is in danger! 
strongly insinuate a consciousness that their 
church, whatever it be, is not the church of 
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Christ; for that never is in danger, nor can 
be: it is the church of the living, omnipotent 
God : it is founded upon a rock, “and the gates 
of hell shall not. prevail against it.” And all 
churches that are not a part of this church are 
in danger, and owght to be in danger, however 
propped up by civil magistrates, by emoluments, 
by pompous worship and outward splendour. 
They must fall at last, in proportion as the pure 
church of Christ prospers: ‘“ Every plant (said 
our Lord,) which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up.” Amen, say all 
the true friends of the church of Christ. They 
wish nothing to prosper but the cause of God. 
They want nothing to continue but. scriptural 
truth and evangelical righteousness. ‘‘ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines, the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat, the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will 
rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.” . 


3. What reason have we to admire and be 
thankful, of God has made us witnesses, in any 
measure, of his power in his church !—The 
greatest privilege that an omnipotent God can 
bestow on a fallen soul, is to make it partaker 
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of the power of his saving grace in Christ; 
to make it the subject of the exceeding great- 
ness of ‘that power which works in them that 
believe.” And a great power it is, that turns 
from darkness to light. O what have we to be 
thankful for, if this be the case with us! Our 
lives ought to be an uninterrupted scene of 
praise:—And: the greatest honour God can 
confer upon a church, is to ‘make bare his 
arm’ among them, and single out a number of 
trophies of the greatness of his power and 
grace. Blessed be God, if we have any such 
witnesses for him among us. When I. look 
back on the years I have been among you, and 
the trembling, the weakness, the fear, and the 
discouragements I have gone through, I can 
hardly believe, myself, that it was possible 
I should be carried on and held up to this 
_ day. And when I think of the evidences we 
have, that God has not withdrawn his pre- 
sence, and that his ordinances are not barren, 
and that his gospel is not a dead and lifeless 
form; lam so conscious that it is nothing in 
me, or of me, that has produced it, that if I 
know any thing of my own heart, I am disposed 
to cry,—and may God. enable you to join 
me,—‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give olory, for thy mercy, 
and for thy truth’s sake.” And yet may we 
Q 
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take encouragement to trust him still. He is the 
same omnipotent God, “ yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” He has already done great things 
among us; but he can do still greater things 
than these, which we may live to see. Let us 
then trust in the Lord. 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto him be glory in the church, by Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.” 


THE RICHNESS AND BEAUTY OF THE 
VEGETABLE WORLD, AN ARGUMENT 
FOR PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITIONS 
IN BEHALF OF RATIONAL BEINGS, 


SERMON IIE. 


{Preached at Kettering, July 8. 1787.] 


MATT. vi. 28—30. 


AND WHY TAKE YE THOUGHT FOR RAIMENT? CONSIDER 
WHE LILIES OF THE FIELD, HOW THEY GROW; THEY TOIL NOT, 
NEITHER DO THEY SPIN.; AND YET I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT 
EVEN SOLOMON, IN ALL HIS GLORY, WAS NOT ARRAYED LIKE 
ONE OF THESE. WHEREFORE, IF GOD SO CLOTHE THE GRASS 
OF THE FIELD, WHICH TO-DAY IS, AND TO-MORROW IS CAST INTO 
| THE OVEN, SHALL HE NOT MUCH MORE CLOTHE YOU, O YE OF 
LITTLE FAITH ? 


NOTHING is a more common topic of con- 
versation at this season of the year, than the 
natural world. The state of the weather, the 
face of the fields, the prospects, the crops of 
corn, are in every mouth. It is natural that 
it should be so, and by no means criminal. 
But it is exceedingly desirable, that meditation 
and conversation on these subjects should be, 
not only innocent, but positively useful; and 
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that rational and immortal beings should econ- 
template the works of their great Creator im 
a rational and improving manner. 


Our Lord, in the passage I have read, affords 
us a fine opening for this purpose, of which 
I wish to avail myself, for your instruction and 
improvement. You see he turns the beauty 
and richness of the vegetable world into an 
argument for humble and providential trust. 
And as we have the authority of our Lord for 
what we are going about, we cannot mistake or 
misapply the thought. ‘ And why take ye - 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed, like 
one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
erass, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” 


The leading thought these verses contain, 
seems, to me, to be this:—TuHar THE ORDER 
AND BEAUTY OF THE NATURAL WORLD AF~ 
FORDS SUITABLE GROUND FOR THE HUMBLE 
AND READY CONFIDENCE OF HIS RATIONAL 
CREATURES AND CHILDREN.-A_ very pleasing 
and edifying subject. 
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First: Our Lord suggests a beautiful and 
mstructive view of the vegetable world, and God's 
condescending attention to it.—Consider the lilies 
of the field. See how God clothes the grass. 
Not Solomon, in all his glory, was arrayed like 
one of these. 


1. Our Lord’s hint may be illustrated by 
a general view of nature-—Go into some fertile 
part of the country, ascend some little eminence, 
and look about you: what an amazing scene 
opens before you, what boundless variety, and 
yet what richness and fulness every where ! 
There you see more than you could have formed 
any conception of, if you had never observed 
it before. The trees and hedges, the meadows 
and corn-fields, the mountains and valleys, the 
leaves and branches, the gardens and orchards, 
‘the grass and corn and the blossoms—what 
a wilderness of sweets and beauties bursts upon 
the senses! What was Solomon, arrayed in 
his richest robes, seated on a throne of ivory 
and gold, in a palace of cedar and pearl ! 
What are the grandest buildings, the artificial 
representations of a theatre, or the splendours 
of a royal, birth-night, when compared with 
what the poorest labourer may see every 
day! Not Solomon, nor all his successors, 
in all their glory, made an appearance to be 
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compared with this. “The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord.” How great is his 
goodness, how great is his beauty !—But our 
Lord’s hint may be illustrated farther, 


2. By a minute and particular atiention to 
any particular production of nature.—There are 
some objects which appear fair and beautiful! 
at a distance, and when blended among other 
objects ; but when you come near and examine 
them minutely, you are disappointed and dis- 
gusted: this is the case in general, in the 
works of art. But go into your garden, pluck : 
any individual flower there, and look narrowly 
into it, and it will seem as if all the possible 
beauties of vegetation were collected in it. 
Indeed, a contracted mind would almost think 
the Almighty had exhausted all his skill in 
the exquisite niceness of the substance of which 
it is composed, in the mixture of the colours, 
in the delicacy and yet the strength of the skin 
and fibre, in the proportion of the leaves, in the 
elegance and variety of the different tints and 
hues that intermingle and shade off into one 
another. You would think that every thing 
belonging to a flower was there, and that all 
others, if beautiful, must be like that. But 
lift up your eyes, and you may see thousands, 
equally, oreven more beautiful, and more various 
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than the imagination can conceive. But I will 
not confine you to a garden or a fine flower. 
Go and pluck a common leaf from a hedge, 
or a blade of grass from under your feet, and 
compare it with thousands more; and if your 
patience will hold out, you will discover that 
each of them has its peculiarities, and possesses 
some beauty different from the rest. Nay, 
examine even the root of a nettle, or the stalk 
of a thistle, and you will perceive that there 
is a skill exercised there, which you cannot 
investigate, and compared with which, the finest 
human polish and the best painting in the world 
will appear coarse and unfinished. ‘“O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” 


But our Lord hints further, what an amazing 
waste there appears to be made, in the vegetable 
world.—The lilies and the grass which to-day 
are, to-morrow are cast into the oven; that is, 
applied to the meanest purposes. As fuel was 
exceedingly scarce in eastern countries, the 
people made use of the stalks of flowers and 
coarse grass, to heat their ovens with. How 
soon does the sweetest flower fade! The trees 
and hedges change their colour, and drop their 
charge. The shrubs become like dead branches. 
Blossoms are nipped, perhaps in one night. 
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And in a few months, the boundless: skill and 
ravishing beauty of a whole year are turned: 
into darkness, dulness, and desolation. I have 
sometimes thought, in the season of Autumn; 
when walking through a wood, and trampling 
on fallen leaves and dead flowers, ‘ What spe- 
cimens of exquisite workmanship, what departed 
beauties am I treading upon, as not/worth my 
notice ; and yet I could as easily create a:world, 
as form one of the meanest of these leaves.’ At 
this period of the year, Divine Providence seems 
to pour out all his stores, and dress up his world — 
in ten thousand beauties; and man continues 
to crush it all under his feet, as “less than 
nothing and vanity.” The fairest lilies, the 
most beautiful roses, the richest grass to-day,’ 
are to-morrow cast into the oven, or otherwise 
destroyed.—But, 

Srconpiy: Our Lord derives hence an argument 
Sor trust in» Providence.—If so-much’ skill is 
exerted, and so much beauty displayed, in lilies 
and grass, which are of so little value, and come 
to such an end; how much more may God’s 
rational creatures, and especially his humble 
and obedient children, hope that his skill and 
power will be employed for them! ‘Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
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shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ?” 


My business here will be to point out the 
Farce of our Lord's argumert—and the ground on 
which rt stands.—To be sure, there is something 
exceedingly cheering and instructive in the 
turn our Lord adopts here. He carries you into 
the beautiful garden of the creation, and tells 
you to look round on the works of God. Look 
at the purity of those lilies, observe the verdure 
of the grass, enjoy the fragrance of the blossom; 
and think who it is that waves in every tree, 
smiles in every blossom, and breathes in every 
balmy breeze. It is your Heavenly Father, here, 
and there, and all around you. He has dressed 
this tulip, covered yonder field, clothed this 
hedge, impregnated that rose with all its sweet- 
ness. Now look at home, turn in upon thyself: 
has God so clothed and sweetened and enriched 
the inanimate crop; and art thou, his rational 
creature, nay, his humble, broken-hearted, re- 
turning child, abandoned, given up, and left to 
wander through the world, an exile or an 
orphan? Surely, you cannot think so, O ye 
of little faith !—But let me a little more par- 
ticularly point out the weight and justice of 
this argument of our Lord. And the strength 
and undeniable truth of our Lord’s argument 

R 
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will appear, if you consider the essential dif- 
ference God has made in the very nature of 
the vegetable and rational world, in connexion 
with his divine perfections and promise. If you 
attentively consider this, you cannot but see its 


force. 


1. What a force will appear in our Lord’s 
argument, if you consider the essential difference 
between the nature of the inanimate world and his 
rational and intelligent creatures—If God so 
clothe the grass, shall he not much more clothe 
you? You will see the force of this, if you 
consider yourself as a sensitive, rational, and 
immortal being. 


1. As a sensitive being.—By sensitive, | mean 
you can feel. You have senses that are inlets 
io a thousand pleasures, or a thousand pains. 
You can see and hear and smell and feel and 
taste, what pleases or distresses you. Sometimes 
your senses are the means of delighting, and 
sometimes of tormenting you. But this is not 
the case with the lilies or the grass. They 
neither see, nor feel, nor taste. The smile of the 
sun, the descent of the dew, the scorching of 
the lightning, and the roar of the thunder, are 
all alike to them. They never feel the stroke 
of the axe, nor the wounds of the scythe. And 
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is it likely that God will exert so much skill 
upon them, and seem to take so much care of 
them, though they neither joy nor sorrow; and 
yet that he is indifferent to your happiness or 
misery, who are all feeling, full of senses, O ye 
of litile faith? Is it to be supposed, that God 
is more interested in the fall of a leaf, than in 
the groans of a man ?—Our Lord’s argument 
will be further supported, if you consider 
yourself, , 


2. As a spiritual, intellectual being —You have 
asoul. “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.” God has made us, not only superior 
to the inanimate, vegetable world, but ‘he 
teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
and maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven.” 
You were originally made “in the image of 
God,” and though you are now depraved, yet 
you are intellectual beings still. Now, is it to 
be supposed for a moment, that God will expend 
so much power and skill on an unthinking 
flower, or an inanimate leaf, and overlook and 
take no care of an intellectual, thinking, rational 
mind? If God so clothe the unfeeling, un- 
thinking grass, how much more will he regard 
you !—This will appear more strikingly, if you 
consider yourself, 
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3. As an immortal creature, and most of all 
(if indeed you are such) as a Christtan.—You 
not only think and feel, but you are intended 
for another and an eternal state; to live when 
time and the whole material creation shall be 
no more. And if you are real Christians,—the 
subjects of repentance towards God, and of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,—you are, by 
and by, to rise far above the present world, and 
to become one of the family and favourites of 
God, in his immediate presence. But flowers 
and grass are the mere creatures of a day; they 
come up in the morning, and wither at night, te 
flourish and revive no more. And will the great 
Creator display so much labour and beauty on 
these trifling, fading, dying, insignificant no- 
things ; and abandon, or neglect, or overlook for 
a moment, any interests or affairs of those who 
bear his image, whom he intends for eternity, 
for whom he has a place in his bosom? Doubt 
him, if you can. Well might Christ say of such 
as did, “O ye of little faith !"—But, : 


If. The force of our Lord’s argument will appear 
more completely, if you consider it im connevion 
with the perfections and promise of God. 


1. It grounds itself at once on the divine 
wisdom.—lIt is a dictate of wisdom, you know, 
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to prefer things according to their real im- 
portance and value. Now, there are, doubtless, 
sinful, fallen, depraved men, who care more 
for the mean, perishing, dying interests of the 
mere body, than for the spiritual and immortal 
concerns of the soul. But then is this wisdom? 
Is it not, on the contrary, the most enormous 
and destructive folly? But God's thoughts are 
not as our thoughts. Would it comport with 
consummate and infinite wisdom, to take more 
care of beautiful, but unfeeling, fading, dying 
flowers, than of rational, immortal, favourite 
children? That be far from God. So that, if 
you consider the Supreme Being as infinitely 
wise, his rational creatures, and especially his 
children, may certainly conclude, that if he so 
clothes the grass, he will much more clothe 
them. 


2. The divine power supports our Lord's’ 
argument.—God can clothe the grass of the 
field. When a poor, ignorant, unthinking mind 
looks into the natural world, it seems as if God 
had exhausted ali his power there; as if there he 
did all that he could do. But how little do we 
consider, that he dresses up the world in all this 
beauty and variety, with infinitely greater ease 
than we can move a finger or turn a thought; 
that every tree, and every leaf, and every tint of 
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every flower, that ever has been or ever will be, 
are present to the all-comprehending mind of 
God; that it is but for him to will, and all 
shall be done—to speak, and all nature shall 
bring forth. And if he is able, with infinite 
ease, in a single moment, to call all nature, 
in every beauty and in all its variety, into being, 
surely such a power must be infinitely able, with 
equal ease, to regard all the interests, to bear 
all the burdens, to receive all the cries, and to 
relieve all the wants of his rational creatures 
aud his children. 


3. The goodness of God supports our Lord’s 
argument.—God is love. The Lord is good to 
all. He feeds the ravens and young lions; he 
observes the very fall of sparrows ; he beautifies 
even lilies and grass; and all from the over- 
flowings of his goodness, because he delights 
in good, and that his works should be good. 
And shall the whole earth be full of his goodness, 
—shall the effects of his mercy flow every 
where around us; and yet be shut up against 
his immortal, intellectual creatures—his humble, 
seeking, depending people? Will he feed the 
beasts of the forest, and starve his family? 
Will he clothe the lilies, and leave the: child 
naked and destitute? Will he care for the 
sparrow, and despise and trample on the son? 
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4. The faithfulness of God to his promises 
supports our Lord’s argument.—He has made 
no promises to beasts and vegetables. And yet 
lions and bears and birds ‘all wait upon him, 
and he giveth them their meat in due season.’ 
Flowers and trees rise and flourish and_ blossom, 
year after year; though he has given them no 
assurance that that shall be the case. But to 
his people,—his humble, believing, dependent 
children,—there are “ exceeding creat and pre- 
cious promises,” to insure his care. “TI will 
not turn away from them, to do them good.” 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb? Yea, they may forget: yet will | 
not forget thee.” “My God shall supply all 
your need, according to his riches in glory, by 
Christ Jesus.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” ‘He hath said, 
I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” 
“Tam persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” “All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
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or things to come; all are yours; and ye are 


Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
IMPROVEMENT. 


1. What an amazing field does our Creator 
open to us, for our admiration, wonder, and praise ! 
—How manifold are his works! Look where 
you will, into any department of his works,— 
whether into the world of nature, or whether 
yeu turn your attention to the plan and work 
of providence, or to the displays of grace ; it | 
seems as if each of them contained the fulness 
of the Godhead. Look into the world of nature: 
it appears to our narrow minds as if an infinite 
God had done his utmost, even there. Yet 
turn a little further, into the world of providence ; 
and there, in his government of events and 
hearts, he appears greater still. But look into 
the book of grace, and there bursts upon you 
a light inconceivable. And if ever we are so 
happy as to arrive at that upper world, we shall 
discern still grander displays of God, and richer 
wonders than it is possible we should be able 
to understand in the present: state, and shall 
spend eternity itself in making new discoveries 
of infinite skill and power and grace.—O how 
blind and wretched is that heart, that can 
every where see so much of God, and yet not 
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acknowledge that there ts a God! And how 
awful to be a practical atheist—to acknowledge 
the existence of God, and yet not glorify him as 
God ; to live in a world overflowing with Deity, 
and profess to believe in him, and yet in temper 
and works deny him !—And what reason has 
the humble, devout Christian to mourn over 
a careless, dark, and wandering heart; that one 
should be able to walk among the works of God, 
at such a season as this, without a dissolved 
and adoring soul! A rational and immortal 
mind, buried in the low cares and employments 
of life, and blind and dead to the wonders of 
God !—Again, 


2. How suitable and desirable it is, to turn 
the scenes of nature to real and practical improve- 
ment !—Our Lord’s own practice authorizes us ; 
and the scriptures, in various places, afford us 
a similar example. When contemplating the 
fading beauties of the earth, how naturally do 
they suggest wise practical reflections on human 
life! ‘‘Man—cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down.” “As for man, his days are as 
grass : as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 
“We all do fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, 
like the wind, have taken us away.” “ Cease 


bs) 
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ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils; for 
wherein is he to be accounted of?” What a 
reproof are the works of nature to human pride ! 
Am I disposed to value myself on the splendour 
of my dress? or on the superiority of my skill? 
Why, the meanest lily is dressed finer than 
I am; a simple spire of grass surpasses me.— 
Christian! Art thou distrusting thy Heavenly 
Father’s care? Art thou disposed to say, ‘ The 
Lord hath forsaken me—my God hath forgotten 
me—my way is hidden from the Lord—he will 
not receive my prayers, will not relieve my 
sorrows, nor will appear for me under my 
embarrassments—I am an outcast, an orphan 
in creation?’ Ah! the simplest flower in thy 
garden, the meanest leaf that waves in the wind, 
reproves thee to thy face. Go and learn from 
a lily in the valley; receive instruction from 
the herb of the field. Will God so clothe the 
grass, which to-day is fair and flourishing, and. 
to-morrow is cut down, and not provide for thee, 
O thou of little faith? O beware of distrust 
and unbelief! If the word of God, if the 
promises of the gospel, if past observation, if 
thine own experience will not shame thee,— 
walk in the fields, and let leaves and trees 
humble thee. If ministers and Christian friends 
and conscience cannot prevail, let dumb nature 
teach thee to cast thy care upon God. 
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To conclude: Am I walking in the fields, 
and do I with a degree of regret look forward 
a month or two, to the falling leaf and the fading 
flower, to the darkness and desolation of returning 
winter? let me look upwards as well as forwards, 
to that world, where 

«_________ everlasting spring abides, 
And_never-withering flowers.” 


And though 
“ Death, like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land from ours,— 
Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green: 
As to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


Amen. 


THE PECULIAR BLESSEDNESS OF 
CHRISTIAN CONNEXIONS. 


SERMON IV. 


[Preached at Kettering, Dec. 11. 1803.] 


1 PETER Ii. %. 


AS BEING HEIRS TOGETHER OF THE GRACE OF LIFE. 


I aM unwilling to pass by this expressive 
clause without some particular notice. Without - 
confining it to the immediate connection in which 
it stands, it exhibits THz suPERIOR RICHNESS 
AND EXCELLENCE OF ALL THOSE CONNEXIONS 
IN LIFE, WHICH ARE TRULY CHRISTIAN ONES.— 
All those who are connected together here, 
by the ties of nature or friendship or duty, if 
Christians indeed, have something better to look 
to hereafter, than any thing or all things here 
below. They are fellow-heirs: they are in 
partnership for eternity. 


All that I propose, is, to drop an illustrative 
thought or two, on the view here given of future 
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blessedness—it is called “the grace of life;” 
and on the endearing and delightful way in 
which Christians are put in possession of this 
blessedness—in connexion with one another, 
“‘as being heirs together,” &c.—Let us then, 
consider, 


First: The view here given of future blessed- 
ness. It is called “the grace of life.”—That 
the Apostle refers here to a future life, and not 
to any thing present, appears, I think, from this 
circumstance—that, whatever he has in view, 
he represents Christians as heirs to it; which 
implies that they are not in actual possession, 
but that it is to come. Thus it is plain that. 
he must have in view, the blessedness of eternity ; 
and the terms he uses to express it, are striking 
and interesting: he calls it life, and the grace 


"of life. 


1. The Apostle calls future blessedness, in 
a laconic, expressive way, /ife.—‘ Life! (it may 
be said,) is this all we are to expect? why, 
this world is a state of existence: life is common 
to all descriptions of characters and creatures : 
the very brutes have life?’ True; but the 
Apostle would have you understand that he does 
not use “life,” here, as bare, simple existence, 
but in an emphatical, distinguished, eminent sense ! 
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in such a sense as does not apply to this world 
at all, and compared with which this is not life. 
This is \imited, and contracted to a very narrow 
sphere: but that will be upon an enlarged, 
dignified scale. In time, we are confined to one 
little world; shut up in an imprisoning body, 
that can see and know very little; in a sense 
resembling moles or worms, whose existence 
we scarcely call life: but eternity will be life 
in which we may probably have the range of 
other worlds ; with spiritual, incorruptible, and 
infinitely active bodies, to exert and employ ; 
and with inconceivable sources of knowledge 
and scenes of exertion and enjoyment before 
us. A Christian entering eternity may be said 
to go into life, in some such sense as a cottager, 
brought up in obscurity, would be said to go 
into life, on leaving his native village, to reside 
in the metropolis—the scene of things is so much 
more enlarged than before. 


Kternity, as distinguished from the present 
world, may be called life, because there the great 
ends of life will be eminently answered ; whereas 
here this’ is true in only a very inferior sense.— 
When men are worn out by old age, or rendered 
helpless by disease; when they break through 
every obligation, and indulge in all kinds of 
vice; or when they harass and perplex themselves 
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with inordinate care and anxiety about the world 
and its concerns, we say, Such men do not live ; 
they only breathe, and groan, and slave them- 
selves: theirs is not life; they do not answer 
the great end of life, do not enjoy life. And the 
present world is too much of this description, 
more or less, to us all. Sin and pain are very 
prevalent. So that future blessedness is life in 
an eminent sense; because there are no mortal 
bodies, no distempered minds, no -ensnaring 
circumstances, no racking cares. The inhabitants 
of that world are “before the throne of God ;” 
they “serve him day and night ;” they are “like 
him.” ‘The Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 


Again: Eternity may be called life, on account 
of its length and duration ; whereas the present 
life is proverbially short and transient—‘‘ What 
is your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” In 
many thousand instances, it is almost literally but 
a span, and at the longest but a few paces, from 
the cradle to the graye. When people that have 
lived to extreme old age look back, their lives 
seem to them but a few evil days. So that life 
is next to nothing ; and in this view is compared 
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to a shadow, the motion of a weaver’s shuttle, 
the growth of a flower, a dream, a watch in the 
night. But eternity is life, because it is a state 
of existence as long as existence can be: it is 
not to be computed by numbers, or measured by 
time: it is ever to end.—But farther, 


2. The Apostle calls future blessedness, not 
only life, but the grace of life—a gracious life, 
because it is the gift of mere favour and grace.— 
And indeed this may be said of any kind of 
life that is any blessing at all. Itis of God’s . 
mere sovereign good pleasure that we are born. 
The life of a mole, or of a shell-fish, may in 
this sense be called the grace of life; because, 
low as it is, it is the mere effect of divine 
goodness. But the life mentioned in our text 
is called the orace of life, on account of the 
magnitude and eminence of it. It is such a gift 
as a being had need be all a God to give; 
it is a gift which none but a God could give; 
and is among the first, the capital gifts even 
of a God: “ The gift of God—(not a gift)—is 
eternal life.” This is the great, crowning, all- 
comprehending gift, that throws all the rest 
into shadow; just as if you were to supply a 
man with his daily meal for years and years, - 
but at last, all at once made him a present of 
ten thousand pounds, or of an estate worth 
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thousands a-year. There would be such an 
eminence—such a supreme value in that gift, 
as would make all your lesser favours appear as 
nothing, would occasion all your former bounty, 
comparatively speaking, to vanish away. 


Again: The life alluded to by the Apostle 
may be called the grace of life, because it is 
the gift of mere grace, and bestowed in a very 
distinguishingly gracious way—in a way, humanly 
speaking, very expensive to the giver.—By the 
sacrifice of his own Son, he made way for the 
consistent communication of the blessing: “He 
spared not his own Son, but freely gave him 
up for us all.”—It is a blessing bestowed upon 
persons utterly unworthy of it: “For all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.”— 
_It is bestowed on persons very unfit for it: 
“You hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins."—And they are brought 
to accept it in a way of distinguishing, peculiar 
grace ; either by a constant, gentle, efficacious 
blessing attending a pious education; or by a 
series of remarkable providences, leading them 
out of darkness and ignorance, bringing them 
under the sound of the gospel, and disposing 
their ears to hear, and their heart to receive 
it; or by the severe, but gracious discipline of 
the rod, in the loss of health, friends, or 

ir 
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property. Thus they are turned “from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
So that, future blessedness, take which view you 
will of it, is a life of grace—But what I have 
principally in view, is, to consider, 


Seconpiy: The endearing and delightful way 
in which Christians are put in possession of this 
blessedness—in connexion with one another: “As 
being heirs together."—I would be very far 
from asserting that eternal life would not bea 
blessing, upon any terms whatever; but I am. 
confident it would amazingly take off from the 
prospect of it, to a benevolent and Christian 
mind, if it were a solitary salvation. It would 
greatly damp such a mind, even in the prospect 
of eternal ‘blessedness itself, to think, ‘I am 
the only one in the whole world that shall ever 
enjoy it.’ There is a sense in which no Christian 
would wish to go even to heaven by himself; 
and therefore it is a most endearing and most 
delightful view which the text gives ‘us, that 
other Christians are going thither with us; that 
they are fellow-heirs of everlasting life, partners 
for eternity. This is endearing and delightful, 
because, bag 


1. It gratifies one of the noblest feelings of 
the human heart and graces of the Christian 
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spirit—our generosity and benevolence.—Lvery 
body that has not the heart of a millstone or 
a devil knows that there is some pleasure in 
giving a poor creature a few pence, and in 
seeing the tear of gratitude glistening in his 
eye as he turns away; that there is some 
pleasure in administering a soothing cordial 
to an afflicted fellow-creature tossing on a bed 
of pain. Now, if there be a degree of pleasure 
in this, how gratifying, what marrow and fatness 
is it to a Christian mind, to realize others as 
destined together with himself to an eternity 
of blessedness—whole families, whole churches, 
whole generations of Christians, vast classes of 
patriarchs and prophets, apostles and martyrs, 
pastors and teachers, of different periods and 
_ different regions! What must a man of such 
benevolence as the Apostle John have felt, 
when in vision he saw standing before the 
throne, “(a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people and tongues!”—But again: this 
view of Christian blessedness is endearing and 


delightful, because, 


2. Lt adds such a sweetness to the intercourse 
of friendship-—It is exceedingly pleasurable 
when families grow up together, and pass 
through the daily avocations and duties of life 
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with mutual esteem and affection ; when friends 
visit each other with mutual genuine respect 
and kind wishes; when neighbours and towns- 
men meet occasionally in peace and harmony- 
But what a rich addition to be able to think 
and say upon just grounds, All this is only 
the beginning, the budding of blessedness— 
these are to live together, to be happy together, 
for ever.—In this view, there is nothing upon 
earth so endearing as the union of two persons 
in the nearest ties, who not only love each 
other, but who also “love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” There is to such a double 
blessedness—not only in their present union, 
but in the prospect of an everlasting union in 
blessedness, on their attaining perfect happiness 


hereafter.—So, in this view, where children . 


are rising up for God, there is a gratification 
and glory in family prayer and family prospects, 
which those who love each other ever so well, 
without religion, know nothing of. These 
children are young immortal princes, destined 
to reign for ever and ever. When such sit 
down to meals, they may say, Thanks be to 
God for these lower daily favours; but a time 
is to come, when we are to sit at a nobler, 
richer table, and to feed together upon the 
bread of eternal life-—In this view too, the 
communion of saints, the spiritual intercourse 
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of Christian churches, is exceedingly gratifying 
and cheering: and a prodigious rise of pleasure 
attends the most friendly meetings of neighbou rs 
and townsmen: because, in proportion as we 
ean hope that true Christianity exists in our 
hearts, and lives in our lives, when we surround 
the sacred table or unite in worship, we not 
only meet harmoniously and cordially now, as 
others may possibly do, but we shall meet 
again, and live together in perfect harmony and 
cordiality to all eternity. In that state also, 
the poor will be all made rich, the imperfect 
all spotless, the afflicted and complaining all 
happy. We are fellow-heirs, or heirs together.— 
This view of future blessedness is endearing 
and delightful, because, 


3. Providence has so ordered it, that Christians 
should be, not only fellow-heirs, but fellow-helpers 
to eternal life—When you see a poor man go 
along the streets well clothed, if you have a 
benevolent mind, such a sight naturally affords 
you pleasure ; but what a rich addition to that 
pleasure would it be, if God had given you 
the ability and the heart to clothe him! If 
your children are comfortably provided for, 
and are doing well in the world, it is not only 
a gratification to you that they are so, but a 
rich addition to that gratification, that, by his 
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blessing on your industry, God has enabled. 
you so to provide for them. So, it is not only 
an instance of rich grace that there should 
be such as blessing as eternal life, and that 
Christians should be heirs to it, and going 
together to the possession of it; but also that 
God has so ordered it, that one shall be the 
means of helping another to it ;—that an 
affectionate wife, by her prayers and her be- 
coming conversation and example, shall be the 
means of turning the face of her husband 
heavenwards; that a pious parent, by his as- . 
siduity, his prayers, and his instructions, shall 
be instrumentally the spiritual leader and guide 
of his child to the blessedness of eternal life ; 
that a faithful, laborious minister shall not 
only go to’ heaven himself, but shall be the 
instrument and means of drawing with him 
seores and hundreds of his poor, ignorant, 
sinful, dying fellow-creatures. And 1 cannot 
but think God has graciously so ordered it 
because it is so eminently endearing and de- 
lightful to reflect, not only that others are going 
to heaven as well as ourselves, and those that 
are dearest to us; but that he has honoured 
us as instruments in conducting them thither. 
Thus God has not determined that I should 
have but one heaven: .I am to have two 
heayens-—-ten heavens—a hundred heavens— 
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not only in being there myself, not only in 
seeing those dearest to me there, but even ‘in 
having been the means of conducting them 
thither. What must be the sensations of an 
individual, who, on actually entering heaven, 
shall behold a wife or a husband, a child or 
children, and a number of Christian converts, 
dressed in all the grandeur of eternity, and 
triumphing in all the blessedness of the sky! 
Indeed, what the sensations must be, arising 
from the reflection that God honoured my poor 
prayers, instructions, and labours, in making 
them the humble instruments of all this, is not 
to be conceived. The scripture gives us some 
grand hints upon the subject, and that is all. 
“They that be wise, [or teachers,| shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” ‘ What is our hope, or 
joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, 
in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
his coming? For ye are our glory and joy.” 
“ Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, 
and one convert him; let him know, that he 
‘which converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way, shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” This is enough 
for us. And let us only imagine, as well as 
we can, what their sensations must be, on 
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meeting in heaven!—But again: This view of 
Christian blessedness is endearing and delightful, 
because, 


4. It provides such a cordial when friends 
come to part.—I have often thought, that where 
there is no religion, the happier in one sense 
people are in each other, the more miserable 
they must be in another sense. For we all know 
that we cannot continue here always. A time 
of separation is coming, when we or our friends, 
and each in his turn, must lie down on a bed 
of sickness and death, and be parted from 
all earthly endearments. And one would think, 
that when that time comes, the sensations of 
those whose views and principles and desires 
and practices. have been confined to this world: 
must be wretched beyond description; that the 
very heart-strings must be torn asunder, and 
all the tender feelings be stretched on the rack— 
weeping, never to be comforted—parting, never 
to meet again; or to meet we know not where, 
we know not what—in undefined, inconceivable 
misery! Perhaps the reflection is, ‘ The soul of 
a dear neglected wife, or of a dear thoughtless ~ 
or profligate child, is taking its flight into 
eternity, unprincipled, unprayed for, uninstructed, 
led astray by my example ! ’—But how different 
from all this is the separation of Christians ! 
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To those who are the joint-heirs of the grace 
of life, though death is a tender parting, and 
a weeping parting, yet it is only like bidding 
adieu before a journey; for we are to meet 
again by and by, perfectly well, far happier 
than here; never more to be annoyed by disease, 
never, never to part again; but to “sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven ;” to be fixed as “pillars m the temple 
of God, to go no more out.” How this takes 
away the sting of death! Christian friends are 
not lost, but gone before. Thy brother, thy 
sister, thy parent, thy child, thy friend, thy 
spiritual convert, shall rise again. He who 
is “ the resurrection and the life,” declares, ‘“‘ He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead yet 
shall he live.” 
“Salvation! O the joyful sound, 
’Tis music in our ears; 


A sovereign balm for every wound, 
A cordial for our fears,” 


Th’ enlarged soul death cannot reach, 
Nor rend from Christ away; 

Though o’er the mould’ring dust it boasts 
The triumphs of a day.” 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. How coh and graciously has God ordered 
it, that the salvation of Christians should be 
‘YU 
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linked together !—“ Heirs together of the grace 
of life."—It is ordered by Providence, that it 
should be one of the brightest glories of eternity, 
that Christians should be blessed together.’ 
And this arrangement appears the more gracious, 
when we consider that the nature of Christian 
happiness is directly the reverse of that of the 
world. The men of the world, in a great 
measure, place their happiness in monopolizing 
every thing to themselves. ‘The greatest, 
wealthiest man is the happiest man: if others 
are as great as I am, that will diminish my 
importance: if others are as wealthy as I am, 
that will mar my enjoyment of my riches.’ 
Thus worldly men are anxious, or at least 
content, to enrich themselves at the expense 
of impoverishing others. But the nature of 
Christian happiness is exactly the reverse of 
this. There is not a Christian under the canopy 
of heaven who desires to be the only saved soul- 
On the contrary, a great part of his salvation 
is wrapt up in the salvation of others; a vast 
portion of his heaven lies in helping others 
thither, and in meeting them there at last. And 
a most sublimely glorious appointment of divine 
providence and grace this is; because it makes 
a man’s own salvation as wide as the world 
of the redeemed, and extends the sources of 
his future enjoyment to the farthest boundaries 
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of heaven itself: the heaven of al] others will 
be his own heaven. O you, who understand 
and appreciate this characteristic of Christian 
happiness; you, who feel the noble risings 
and strugglings of this generous temper in your 
bosoms ;—you, who are ardently longing for 
the glory revealed in the Bible ;-—you, who 
can say with humble confidence, ‘There is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord the righteous Judge shall give me 
at that day ;”—and who rejoice in being able 
to add, ‘And not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing :”—do not fear lest 
you should not have enough to make you happy! 
Though you should be among the least blessed 
in heaven, “less than the least of all saints ;” 
yet, if you can be happy in the happiness 
of others, there will be enough to gratify 
you in the blessedness of countless myriads, of 
every age and nation and kindred; in beholding 
innumerable ranks of angels about the throne, 
who, with the perfected spirits of men, are all 
engaged in serving God in his temple day and 
night, all glowing under the smiles of the divine 
presence, all bathing in oceans of bliss, all 
breathing the heaven-born temper of godlike 
love ;—O! if being fellow worshippers and 
fellow partakers with such can make you happy, 
you will find bliss enough for eternity. 
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2. How anxious should those, who are united 
by the tender ties of natural affection, be, to become. 
heirs together of such a life!—For though the 
natural, friendly, conjugal, and parental feelings 
are very amiable, the appointments of a gracious 
Providence, and the sources of much enjoyment; 
yet, after all, they are not religion. Friendly, 
parental, and filial attachments, are not “re- 
pentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” without which we are expressly 
taught, we must all perish. And however plea- 
sant your intercourse with each other may be, 
however endearing and delightful the union of 
hearts; yet, without a title to “the grace of life,” 
there is no prospect of happiness beyond the 
grave. O then, what anxiety can be too intense, 
that we and all our dear friends may flee “for 
refuge to the hope set before us in the gospel.” ? 
What efforts can be too great, what prayers too 
earnest, to stir up one another, and to draw 
down the blessing of “a new heart and a right 
spirit.”? Without this, all your happiness is 
transient and short-lived ; you have but a few 
days or hours to enjoy it, and all is a blank 
behind.—Again, 


3. Hew important is it, that those who are 
substantially and essentially heirs together of such 
a life, should seriously cultivate those dispositions 
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which are most suited to it !—If there is any real 
blessedness hereafter, it must greatly consist 
in reverential love to God, in humility, and 
in kindness and loveliness of temper towards 
one another. And the more these graces are 
cherished and exercised here, the higher they 
will rise, and the larger reward they will com- 
municate hereafter... So that, where we have 
reason to hope there is “the root of the matter,” 
how important is it to: guard as much as possible 
against even the partial risings of coldness and 
deadness and perverseness and selfishness; be- 
cause all this will be a kind of drawback from 
the degree of future blessedness. It is a most 
important truth, that “‘ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” “He which soweth 
sparingly, shall reap also sparingly ; and he 
which soweth bountifully shall reap also boun- 


tifully.”—Again, 


4. How desirable is it to have reference to 
these views in times of need!—-When, for instance, 
children are sickening, or friends are dying ; 
when the painful thought pierces the heart of 
the most affectionate friend, ‘The parting hour 
must come, when the desire of mine eyes shall 
be taken away with a stroke, or when I shall 
be taken from them!’ Blessed be God, if this 
be the case this life’ is not our all: we have 
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* 
in prospect a sweeter meeting, purer regions to 
reside in, pleasanter skies to gaze upon, and 


an eternal, inseparable connexion to enjoy.— 
But, 

5. How terrible is the sentiment of the text, 
reversed !—Heirs together of the wages of sin 
and death! Friends, professing to love oné 
another, united in ties of nature and duty, but 
united to earn the wages of unrighteousness! 
Fellow-travellers to destruction! Fellow-helpers 
to the regions of everlasting death! Mutually | 
cherishing worldly dispositions, instilling cor- 
rupt and carnal principles, and training up 
others for the devil; thus making provision for 
mutual misery! They also must meet in 
another state ; but who can bear to think what 
a meeting it must be! If parents and families, 
husbands and wives, townsmen and neighbours, 
people who have met together to hear the gospel,” 
meet in hell, and have been the means of 
leading each other thither—what looks! what 
We turn with 
horror from the scene! God forbid that any 
of us should ever realize it! -Amen. 


upbraidings!_ what —-—— 


HOPE LIFE’S GREAT CORDIAL. 


SERMON V. 


[Preached at Kettering, Jan. 7. 1799.] 


Rom. VItl. 24. 


FOR WE ARE SAVED BY HOPE, 


THE Apostle had just represented the whole 
creation as if seeming to groan under the effect 
of sin and the curse, and travailling in pain, or 
ardently longing for the complete consummation 
of the gospel plan of deliverance and salvation ; 
and not only the creation in general, but Christ- 
ians themselves, who had received the first-fruits 
of the Spirit, the earnest of final blessedness, 
groaning under many remaining imperfections 
and burdens, waiting with strong desire for the 
adoption, or final redemption from death and 
the grave. And the text; which immediately 
follows, is a kind of general remark applicable 
to these views: ‘“‘ Weare saved by hope.” 
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There are three senses in which this-may be 
taken. The first is a most licentious and delusive 
one, and therefore cannot be true; and that is, 
that every man shall be saved who hopes he 
shall. This is both a false and a dangerous 
sense ; because sometimes it may happen, that 
he who is really the farthest from salvation may 
have the most hope of it, such as it is; and 
he who is very near salvation may have no 
sensible hope of it at all.—There is another, 
which may be called the rational and _philo- 
sophical sense of the text, and which is a very 
true one, and included in the Apostle’s language, 
We are saved by hope; and that is, that hope 
is the great cordial of life. It is the spring 
of human actions ; it carries us on from day to 
day, and year. to year, in the transactions and | 
under the troubles of life. We could not live 
without it: if it were not for hope, as we say, 
the heart would sink.—Again, There is another 
sense, which was more immediately in the 
Apostle’s view than even this: it is the hope 
of unseen spiritual blessings, that consoles our 
hearts, and enables us to hold up our heads 
in this world of burden and imperfection. It 
is but little more of salvation that we enjoy, — 
than the humble hope of it. . ‘ What is seen and 
visible cannot be said to be the object of hope ; 
for what a man seeth, or possesseth, how can 
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he be said to hope for? But if we hope for 
that we see not, then do we patiently wait 


for it.’ 


I have chosen this subject with a view to 
our situation as entering on another year; and 
therefore while I discard the first of these 
three senses, as untrue and licentious, I shall 
endeavour to illustrate both the others, and apply 
them to useful and improving purposes. 


First: It is a real and general fact, in 
common and actual life, that we are carried 
through the world by hope-—I\t is our principal 
enjoyment in agreeable circumstances, and our 
main relief in unpleasant ones. 


Hope is the great cordial of human existence.— 
It is the hope of rising up to manhood and 
making a figure in the world, that carries the 
youth through the trials and discipline of school 
and apprenticeship. It is the hope of forming 
happy connexions and accumulating an easy 
fortune, that makes the commercial man scheme 
and contrive, that reconciles him “to rise ap 
early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows. 
It is the hope of gaining a ‘comfortable subsist- 
ence for himself and_his family, that makes 
the poor man and the mechanic strive and tug 


x 
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and struggle, from day to day, in the loom and 
at the plough. It is the hope of victory and 
glory, that carries the general through the 
hazard and hardship of war, and places him 
so often in the very mouth of danger and of 
death. It is the hope of acquiring knowledge 
and forming the mind, that disposes the student 
to pore over books by the sickly lamp, night 
after night. It is the hope of benefiting man- 
kind, that enables the faithful preacher to go 
on from year to year, in addressing to the con- 
sciences of men the living truths of Christianity. . 
So, in a thousand other ways, hope as it were 
drives on the lagging wheels of human life, 
and keeps the great machine of human existence 
im motion. 


It is equally true, that hope constitutes the 
principal part of our enjoyment in acreeable 
circumstances—It is not the possessing, the 
having acquired the largest fortune, that con- 
stitutes the enjoyment, so much as having the 
prospect, or being in the actual process of 
getting one. It is the opening of agreeable 
prospects, and the wheels of success going 
round smoothly, that constitute our principal 
earthly enjoyment in that respect. Let a man 
actually possess the Indies, if he have nothing to 
hope for more, or if his mind be constitutionally 
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dejected and desponding, it is but exactly the 
same, as to his feelings and happiness, as if 
he had not a farthing. Thus, let a poor man, 
who has been almost starving for years, all at 
once have a certain prospect of twelve or fifteen 
shillings a-week for his family, and his heart 
shall be as happy as it can hold. So true is it, 
in a rational and philosophical sense, that we 
are saved by hope. “A man’s life. consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” Itis hope that is the first cordial 
of life, the spring of human action. 


So, it is equally true that hope is our main 
relicf in unpleasant circumstances.—The heart of 
many a poor man, with a large family, and 
poverty and want looking in at every window, 
would have broke, had it not been for the kind 
whispers of hope—that sometime there would 
be better days. So, in sickness, in pain, and 
under violent disorders, all the nurses, cordials, 
and physicians in the world, do nothing, stand 
for nothing, separate from the hope of relief. 
So the gloom of a dungeon would be doubly 
dark to a poor worldling, if hope did not enter 
there, and intimate that ane day the door would 
be opened, and the light of day and liberty 
would be enjoyed again. In short, it is the 
hope of some daily expected unknown good, 
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that gives us cheerfulness of spirits when we 
rise in the morning or lie down at night; and 
Providence seems to have united this valuable 
visitant, hope, to human existence itself, in 
order to console and keep vp our spirits, and 
carry us through this troublesome and toilsome 
world.—In endeavouring to improve this part 
of the subject, I observe, 


1. What an amiable and endearing view does 
this give us of the blessed Creator !—He has 
so ordered it, that from the very state and texture 
of things should arise this gracious visitant to 
the human breast ; that it should follow us and 
cleave to us through all the vicissitudes of life, 
as the sweetener and soother of our mercies 
and our sorrows. Let hope be driven out of the 
world, and (apart from religious considerations) 
the whole creation becomes a dungeon, and all 
places and characters become melancholy and 
miserable. It is the presence of hope that keeps — 
up the value of every thing, gives enjoyment 
to the best things, and extracts the sting from 
the worst. ala 


2. What a pity it is, that any body should 
be an enemy to hope!—And many are so. 
I méan, they act so as to kill hope as much as 
they possibly can. Many people indulge such 


’ 
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dispositions, and live in such practices, as if 
it were their whole study to drive away from 
their houses and their hearts, all hope, of this 
world and another too; such, for instance, as 
indulge in wild and visionary expectations, be- 
yond all reasonable bounds, in expectations that 
never can be realized in such a world as this: 
such people drown the mild and soft whispers 
of hope in the clamour of extravagant delight. 
Others again there are, who, by irregularity, 
intemperance, and profligacy, waste their sub- 
stance, destroy their constitution, and pierce 
their conscience; so that hope itself 1s staggered 
and silenced, and can suggest scarcely any thing’ 
to relieve er comfort them, either for this world 
or another. There are many such, that act as 
if it were their whole study to strangle this 
best friend of human existence. 


3. How much are they to be pitied, from 
whom hope seems to have hidden its face, and 
who are left to the sinkings of a sorrowful 
spirit /—There are instances of this, not owing 
to any particular sins, but to constitutional 
weakness of spirits. Sweet hope seems to be 
gone; every thing is gloomy; all things go 
wrong; the whole face of nature is a blank; 
every external object calculated to cheer the 
heart, stands for just nothing, Such individuals 
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are themselves taught, and others are taught 
by them, the value of hope from the want and 
loss of it. They are peculiarly to be pitied, 
and prayed for, and dealt tenderly with; and 
it is a pleasure to reflect that, whatever they 
now think, or whatever despondency they now 
feel, hope may yet return; and when it does 
return, it will be doubly sweet: ‘“ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul; and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him.” 


4. How desirable is it to keep up a friendly, 
rational correspondence with hope—to cultivate 
as much as possible, a cheerful, thankful temper, 
looking on the merciful side of every thing; 
to aim at a constant moderation of mind, by . 
restraining unreasonable, extravagant, wild ex- 
pectations and desires, taking the world as we 
find it, accommodating ourselves to it, expecting 
to find it and being willing it should be a mixed 
state, to us as well as to others! by dreading, 
abhorring, and guarding against vice and im- 
morality, excess and intemperance, which are 
the greatest of all enemies to hope, temporal 
as well as eternal; and by going on daily in 
a steady, regular, conscientious, active, useful 
course, conforming to duty, being and doing 
good ;—this is the way to keep on good terms, 
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as it were, with hope, to conciliate its regards, 
and secure its countenance and smiles: and 
it is so important a blessing, that no price is 
too great to pay for its countenance and support: 
“ We are saved by hope.” 


Seconpty: There is a general view of the 
text, which I shall now proceed to take, which 
is the thought I had more particularly in 
view, and which may be called the evangelical 
sense of the text: “We are saved by hope:” 
it is the hope of unseen spiritual blessings, that 
consoles our hearts, and enables us to hold up 
our heads, in this world of burden and im- 
perfection.—We enjoy little more of salvation 
than the humble hope of it; so that we may be 
said to be saved by hope. What I represented 
_ just now, as being true in common and actual 

life in the former sense, is equally true in the 
- spiritual and divine life in an evangelical sense. 
Hope is the great cordial of the divine life ; 
almost every thing to a poor Christian, as far 
as sensible comfort and evangelical obedience 
go. Take away hope from a Christian, and he 
is that in a spiritual sense, which Sampson was 
in a natural sense when he. lost his hair—he is 
weak, and as another man; a_ poor, helpless 
creature, quite out at sea, “tossed with tempests 
and not comforted.” It is for this reason that 
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the Apostle calls hope ‘an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast ;” and for that reason he 
says, “‘ We are saved by hope.” Almost all the 
Christian enjoys is in hope; and the following 
thoughts may throw a light upon this.—For 
instance : 


1. All the great things that Christians live 
upon, are unseen, spiritual, and future -—We 
perceive the beauty and wonders of creation by 
means of our eye-sight; we partake of and 
relish our food by means of our taste ; we enjoy . 
melody and harmony by our hearing: but the 
great things which are all in all to a Christian, 
cannot be seen by the eye, cannot be relished 
by the taste, cannot be handled by the touch, 
cannot be perceived by the ear. The great 
things which are all in all to a Christian—an in- 
visible God, an unseen all-directing Providence, 
a concealed Saviour, spiritual promises, an 
immaterial, incorruptible, incorporeal inheritance, 
—these have no existence to me except as 
realized to my mind—believingly, internally, 
spiritually conversed with and entered into.— 
But then, let them be realized ever so vividly, 
let them be entered into ever so thoroughly, 
let them come down in all their force’ upon 
my mind; yet without hope, what are they all 
to me? For, 
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2. Without hope, they are all objects of terror 
and misery—Without hope of an interest in 
them, and of participation, mere faith would 
be a curse; and the stronger it was, the more 
wretched would it make us. “The devils be- 
lieve and tremble.” Faith realizes an invisible 
God; but it is humble hope that enables me 
to look up and enjoy him as my Father and my 
portion. faith realizes an unseen providence ; 
but it is humble hope that enjoys that providence, 
as working “for good to them that love God.” 
Faith realizes an unseen Saviour; but it is 
humble hope that says, “I know whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.”  Jaith realizes “great and 
precious promises ;” but it is hope that makes 
them such to me. ith realizes “‘an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away ;” but it is hope of ‘the grace that is to 
be brought unto me at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, that enables me ‘ereatly to rejoice in it, 
though now for a season (if need be) I am in 
heaviness through manifold temptations.’ The 
grace of faith respects, ascertains, certifies the 
truth of these great things; but it is hope that 
appropriates their sweetness and excellence. 
Their can be no true hope without faith. Faith 
precedes, and is as if were the parent of hope. 

y 
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But faith without hope is worth nothing, worse 
than nothing. It is the faith of devils, who, 
being without hope, believe and “ tremble.” 
Upon this principle, the Apostle says, “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, and charity:” and upon 
this principle he says, ‘“‘We are saved by hope.” 
It is that which gives value and sweetness to 
every thing we are and every thing we expect 
to be, as Christians.—This will appear true stilk 
further, if we consider that, 


3. The main part of Christian enjoyment, while — 
we are encompassed with infirmities and umperfection, 
lies in the immediate evercise of hope.—If all were 
right within us, it would not be so. We should 
have much enjoyment now, as well as more in 
reversion hereafter. If there were no sin, earth 
would be “a little heaven below;” and a very 
considerable share of the happiness of heaven 
would be enjoyed here, as well as hereafter. 
But as the case now stands, the Christian’s best 
and most spiritual services are blended with 
imperfection, frailty, and sin ; his spirituality of 
mind is exceedingly transient and interrupted ; 
he is obliged to maintain an. almost constant 
warfare and struggle with enemies; there are 
failings and backslidings, which embitter and 
diminish Christian privileges and comforts; the 
employments of life are many of them ensnaring 
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‘and perplexing ; and a vein of vanity runs 
through every thing here below, to the influence 
of which, the Christian as well as others is 
exposed: so that, on these and many other 
accounts, what enjoyment a good man has, does 
not consist so much in any thing present and 
actual, as in the humble hope of being eventually 
delivered from these things, of seeing as we are 
seen and knowing as we are known, of being 
introduced into the presence of that Being, in 
whose presence there is “fulness of joy,” at 
whose right hand there are “ pleasures for ever- 
more.” The great salvation therefore is yet to 
come; and almost all the comfort a Christian 
has, springs from the hope that it will come: 
it is hope that draws down now, a few drops 
of that fulness of joy. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Since hope is the main cordial of life, let 
us acquiesce in the scheme of Providence in this 
constitution of things.—It is in the very nature of 
us all, to wish to have every thing we desire 
at once. Little children discover this temper : 
they want their toys, and every thing that ap- 
pears agreeable to them,*at once. People of 
riper age ‘‘make haste to be rich,” and want 
every thing at once. “Hope deferred maketh 
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the heart sick.” And there is something of 
this temper runs into the Christian life itself: 
‘ How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord, for 
ever? How long wilt thou hide thy face from 
me?” O satisfy us early with thy mercy.” 
Like the mother of Sisera, the Christian is some- 
times impatient of his Lord’s delay, and cries 
out, “ Why is his chariot so long in coming?” 
But God acts upon a different plan; he will 
be dealt with upon trust; he will give nothing 
at once; he will be waited for. It is so ma 
thousand things. A child, whilst a minor, must | 
be under tutors and governors till he comes of 
age and enters upon his estate. The husbandman 
must first labour, and then be a partaker of the 
fruit; he must be patient and wait; he must 
live upon hope. So, Israel must be led about 
a waste, howling wilderness for forty years, must 
be proved and humbled, before the good comes 
at the latter end; they must live upon hope. 
So it is with Christians: God does not give 
eternal salvation at once; the inheritance does 
not descend immediately. All that we enjoy 
of salvation for a considerable time, must be 
in hope—‘ in hope of eternal life, which God 
that cannot lie promised before the world 
began.”"—‘ Which is Christ in you the hope 
of glory.”—“ Who hath given us everlasting 
consolation, and good hope through grace.”-— 
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‘Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast.” Let us acquiesce 
in this, and be thankful that there is such a 
thing as the hope of a blessed inheritance. 


2. Let it be our great business to evamine 
and try our hope, and see to it that it be not 
a vain one—Do not let us conclude that our 
hope is salvation, because we have a hope; 
but daily try ourselves with these questions :—Is 
mine a scriptural hope? Does it answer to the 
qualities and properties described in the word 
of God as attached to true hope? Does it rest 
upon the true gospel foundation’—“ Behold I lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation: he 
that believeth [or believingly hopes] shall not 
be confounded.” Is my hope such as produces 
real intimacy and communion with Christ ; 
showing day by day, that I know in whom 
I have believed, have trusted, have hoped, and 
that I am persuaded he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him? Is mine a 
hope that purifies, and sanctifies, and delivers 
from the law of sin? “Every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure.” Is my hope connected with nothing 
I have essential reason to be ashamed of—no 
practice, no indulged temper, which is essentially 
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inconsistent with hope? ‘Uphold me according 
to thy word, that I may live; and let me not 
be ashamed of my hope.” Is my hope con- 
nected with a true veneration and filial regard 
to the blessed God, as my Creator, Lord, and 
Friend? Once more, Is my hope connected 
with charity, good-will, and candour to my 
fellow-creatures? True hope is connected with 
charity, or love to others; charity that ‘“suffereth 
long, and is kind ;” that “ envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not. 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 


3. In proportion as you can humbly hope, 
be patient for the accomplishment of that hope.— 
Too often, the greatness of a blessing makes 
people impatient in waiting for it; but it should 
not beso; and in all cases it is not so: “ The 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long patience for it.” And 
if he were sure of an ample crop at last, he 
would be content to wait even longer. So it 
is one quality of a Christian’s hope, to be patient 
in waiting for its accomplishment. One of 
the graces on the possession of which the 
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Apostle congratulates the- Thessalonians, is the 
“patience of hope.” “Ye have need of pa- 
tience,” says the writer to the Hebrews, “that 
after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise.” And to the Romans, 
the Apostle says, ‘‘ Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope.” It is in this way 
that God sends the blessing, in order to try our 
hope and exercise our patience. When we are 
most patient, we discover most of an humbling 
sense of our unworthiness of the blessings, 
and of resignation to the will of God; and 
the more we exercise this patience of hope, 
the sweeter will the blessing be when it comes 
at last. 


“Not many years their round shall run, 
Not many mornings rise, 
Ere all its glories stand reveal’d 
To our admiring eyes.” 


4. Apply the lapse of time to this subject.— 
We have closed and commenced another year. 
Time, like an ever-rolling stream, is bearing us 
along ; and we are one year nearer eternity 
than we were a twelvemonth ago. Something 
is before us, in some world or other; and either 
this year, or some year not-yery distant, will 
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conduct us to that somewhere. Is it worth 
while, or is it not, to inquire where that is 
likely to be? If now, in the serious sobriety 
of your souls, conscience tells you that you 
have no hope you can depend upon, or think 
of with real satisfaction, or cleave to calmly in 
solid and reflective moments,—is not yours 
(be you what you may in a worldly view) a 
most melancholy and miserable case—to be 
getting nearer and nearer, irresistibly so, to 
the end of years and time, without any com- 
fortable expectation beyond it? ‘O that you. 
were wise, that you understood this, that you 
would consider your latter end!’—On the 
other hand, if you can humbly and _ solidly 
conclude that you have a real, scriptural hope 
of salvation, how little does it signify what _ 
is your condition in other respects! Of what 
very little consequence is it what you suffer, 
and how you are dealt with in this life, if you 
are but the subject of “a good hope, through 
grace, of eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord!” a hope which may stand by you now, ' 
and which shall not make you ashamed at 
last. Well might the Apostle say, “ For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which 
is’ but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
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more exceeding and eternal weight of glory: 
while we look not at the things which are 
seen; but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 
For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a_ building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
A PERMANENT BLESSING. 


SERMON VI. 


[Preached at Kettering, Nov. 4. 1814,] 


JOHN XIv. 16. 


AND I WILL PRAY THE FATHER, AND HE SHALL GIVE you 
ANOTHER COMFORTER, THAT HE MAY ABIDE WITH YOU FOR 
EVER. 


WE have contemplated, this morning, the oift 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost as 
a great miraculous fact of indispensable im- 
portance and utility in the first propagation of 
the Christian cause. We are now to contemplate 
it in another light of equal moment to us—as 
a permanent blessing in the church.—* And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.” The blessing itself is expressly promised 
in the text: the question with us is, In what 
sense it has been fulfilled; and what, in that 
sense, it is to us.—With respect to the former of 
these, I would observe, 
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First, The conseguences of the miraculous 
gifts have been eminently permanent and rich 
down to the present day, and through all parts 
of the Christian world, in establishing Christi- 
anity, asserting its truth, and promoting its 
progress, among mankind; but the miraculous 
gifts themselves have long been withdrawn.— 
Ecclesiastical history and learned divines are 
not exactly agreed when they did cease. Some 
think they reached down to the second’ or 
third century ; but the most judicious, I believe, 
are of opinion that they ceased with the apostolic 
age: however, there is no doubt that for many 
ages they have been unknown in the Christian 
church; for, as to the pretended miracles of 
the Church of Rome, and of various enthusiasts, 
they are reprobated as presumptuous impostures 
by all persons of Christian sobriety and re- 
flection. But still the promise stands, “I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.” 
And I think we are perfectly clear from any 
dangerous error, in taking the following ground 
with respect to it; namely, That the blessing 
has been permanent—in the infallible inspiration 
of the New-testament writings—in the efficacious 
blessing which has attended the preaching of the 
gospel—and in the acquirements and consolations 
of succeeding generations of pious Christians. 
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1. The blessing has been permanent m the 
infallible inspiration of the New-testament writings. 
It was not only unspeakably desirable that we 
should have such a book as the New Testament, 
but of infinite consequence that we should be 
satisfied that it contained infallible truth—that 
its doctrmes are Christ's doctrines, its precepts” 
his injunctions, its promises his promises; in 
short, that it should contain a true view of 
Christianity. Now in this sense, the Comforter 
abideth for ever. The gift of the Spirit is a 
permanent blessing, because, if Christ himself _ 
is to be believed, the evangelists and prophets 
wrote under the .presiding guidance of the 
Spirit, leading them into all truth, bringing all 
things to their remembrance, whatever he had 
said that was necessary to be handed down to 
successive generations. Thus, rf Paul is to be 
believed, he declares that he received his gospel, 
not from man, nor by man, but by immediate 
revelation of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. And 
under an absolute consciousness of this, the 
modest apostle John says, “He that knoweth 
God heareth us: he that is not of God heareth 
not us.” Here then the gift of the Spirit is 
a permanent blessing: the Comforter abides 
in the transmission of the divinely inspired 
writings, down through all generations of 
the church. 
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2. The blessing has been permanent in the 
efficacious imfluence which has in all ages attended 
the preaching of the gospel, on the hearts and 
lives of men-—When the gospel was first pro- 
mulgated, its efhcacy and success were always 
ascribed to a divine influence of the Spirit 
attending the word, entirely distinct from its 
miraculous effects; whence the Apostle reminds 
the Corinthians, after enumerating some of the 
basest characters, ‘‘Such were some of you; 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” And certainly 
he did not refer to the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit; because they were not always attended 
with sanctification, and sometimes puffed up 
the minds of those who possessed them. Thus 
the Apostle says, in a general way, ‘I have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God (that is, 
by his Spirit,) gave the increase. Now, if the 
gospel could have no success at that time, 
without this agency and influence, under the 
ministry even of an Apostle, every instance in 
which it is successful now, is a standing proof 
of the permanence of the blessing; since, if its 
efficacious influence had ceased with its mira- 
culous gifts, no soul would have been converted 
to this day. So that every instance in which 
poor sinful men are enlightened, and “ turned 
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from-darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God,” is a gracious, standing instance 
of the fulfilment of the promise contained in 
the text—the permanency of the blessing of 
the Holy Spirit in the church. Every sinner 
converted from the error of his ways, sets to 
his seal, bears his testimony, that this promise 
is true, and that the inestimable blessing of the 
Spirit is continued in the church. 


3. The permanency of the blessing appears 
wn Christian experience, in the attainments and 
consolations of pious people.—I do not. believe 
that there is any one lesson more universally, 
feelingly, or philosophically learnt, in the longest 
course of Christian experience, than that of 
human inability in spiritual things. “ Without. 
me, (or, separate from me and my Spirit,) ye 
can do nothing.”——“ Not that we are suflicient 
of ourselves, to think any thing as of ourselves ; 
but our sufficiency is of God.” There are no 
truths in the whole world that experienced 
Christians are more disposed to subscribe to, 
than these :—our personal inability to give 
efficacy to divine truth, to offer up spiritual 
prayer, to take the comfort of the promise in 
deep affliction and trying times, to preserve 
the soul in a state of spiritual-mindedness in 
temptation, to crucify the flesh and subdue 
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corruption, and to maintain in the mind the 
superior sway and predominance of another 
world to this. It is the infallible effect of all 
Christian experience to teach us our inability 
in this respect, separate from strength from 
above: so that every experienced Christian 
is a proof to himself of the permanency of the 
blessing in the church ; in his receiving real and 
solid and lasting benefit by the word; being 
kept calm and peaceful and resigned and happy 
in circumstances of heart-depressing afflictions ; 
being enabled to draw nigh to God and in some 
sense keep near to heaven amidst the corruptions 
of the heart and the convulsions of the world, 
and to persevere in God's ways amidst the 
terrible snares and temptations of this state of 
warfare. In proportion as this is the case, it 
is an inward, settled, intrinsic proof that the 
text is fulfilled, and is fulfilling to hundreds 
and thousands of Christians at this moment; 
because we are conscious that without this 
agency and influence it could not have been so. 
How eminently was this promise calculated to 
impart comfort to the minds of the martyrs in 
times of persecution, and serenity to the ejected 
ministers amidst their sufferings! “I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.”—Having endeavoured to ‘establish the 
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fulfilment of this promise, in the permanency 
of the blessing, permit me, 


Seconpity, To show how this gracious, per- 
manent influence is to be distinguished—how it is to 
be known from what is extravagant, enthusiastical, 
and delusive-—That he who made us may have 
some way of access by his Spirit, to the minds 
of his creatures, to prompt. and enable them to 
perform that which is good, is a solid, in- 
fallible doctrine of scripture, repeated a hundred 
times ; nor is there any principle in the world 
more agreeable to the dictates of reason: but 
then, how this is, and how to distinguish it from 
the natural operations of the mind, is to us 
absolutely impossible to tell or conceive. Our 
Lord tells us it is as impossible to be understood . 
or explained, as the nature of that subtile sub- 
stance the wind. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” You judge of the reality and nature 
of the wind, only by its effects : so it is exactly 
in respect to the influence of God’s Spirit upon 
the mind: you cannot explain the nature and 
manner of it; you can judge of it only by its 
effects. And here comes in this infallible rule— 
that what comes from God, leads to him. That 
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only, therefore, is to be ascribed to the permanent 
influences of the Spirit of God, which permanently 
leads to God.—For instance : 


¥. That can never come from the Spirit 
of God, which leads men to believe or to do any 
thing contrary to the word of God.—The Spirit 
of God cannot be inconsistent with itself. 
If a man thinks he is led by the Spirit of 
God to receive as a truth that which the 
scriptures declare to be a falsehood, or to act 
in a manner which the scriptures condemn, 
he may be sure it is delusion and enthusiasm. 
—So again: 


2. That can never come from the Spirit 
of God, which makes a man satisfied with him- 
self, irrespective of character—If a man can 
feel content, and apply to himself the comforts 
and promises of the gospel, while his character 
is bad and his conduct unholy, he is evidently 
out of the path of duty, and the subject of fatal 
delusion ; for the Spirit of God is a holy Spirit, 
and can have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness: 


3. That can never come from God, which 
fills aman with joy and rapture about, his sufety 
and eternal prospects, without regard to evidence.— 

2A 
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Without evidence that we are the subjects of 
holy influences, without any exercise of the 
graces of the Christian temper and conscious- 
ness of the Christian character, every feeling 
of security and joy arising from a supposed 
interest in the blessing of the Spirit, must be 
delusive and fallacious ; becaittse the influences 
of the Spirit are known by the fruits: and 
“the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suflering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” 


In short: The only solid way of judging of 
the influences of the Spirit, is that which our 
Lord establishes in the simile of the tree and 
its fruits: ‘ Every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.” Thus, by the same rule we must 
judge of the influence of the Spirit—by the 
effects which it produces in the heart and life. 
Does it lead me to God? Then it comes from him. 
Am I troubled and distressed as a poor sinner, 
and brought to true and permanent repentance, 
and to an entire dependence on an all-sufficient 
Saviour? Then I may be sure that I am the 
subject of the permanent influence of the Spirit: 
the influence of which I am conscious, certainly 
cones from God, for it leads me to him. So, 
Is a life of devotion, purity, heavenly-mindedness, 
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conscientious conduct, my great effort, my daily 
aim, my practical desire? Certainly, this is the 
effect of the permanent influences of the Spirit 
in the soul: it comes from God. And so, all 
the peace of mind I enjoy, all the comfort and 
hope I have in religion, all the consolations 
under afflictions and temptations, upon these 
principles and in the exercise of this temper 
and practice, are infallibly from him. ‘Hereby 
we know that he abideth in us, by the spirit 
which he hath given us.’ 
these influences, I dare not, for the whole world, 


bd 


And in distinguishing 


lay down any rule besides this and inconsistent 
with it—TI proceed now, 


Tuirpry, To show what obligations this 
doctrine of the permanent influence of the Spirit 
_ in the soul lays us under, and what encouragements 
and consolations it holds out to us.—I\ think one 
effect of this doctrine ought to be, 


1. To produce in our minds profound reverence 
for the Saered Oracles, and especially the New 
Testament.—The scriptures being the word of 
God, we should take pains to know the mind 
of the Spirit as expressed there, pay supreme 
deference to the truths dictated by unerring 
wisdom, and pray that the Spirit may enlighten 
the eyes of our mind, and ‘take the things of 
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Christ and show them to us.’ If the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments be written under 
the promised guidance of the unerring Spirit, 
surely it is a most binding and important duty 
to reverence deeply the sacred page, never 
treating it with levity or indolence, but labour- 
ing, by diligent reading and ‘meditation upon 
it, to understand what the Spirit says to us, 
without any slavish regard to the opinions or 
authority of men, but bowing simply to the 
authority of the word as dictated by the Spirit, 
and, under a consciousness of our own blindness,. 
imploring divine light. This was the prayer 
of David, an inspired writer, living under the 
imperfect dispensation of the law: “Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.”°—Again: Another proper effeet . 
of this doctrine is, ; 


2. That persons under serious convictions of 
sin, and deep concern about their state, should 
earnestly apply for the Spirit of God to deepen 
their convictions, to bring them to the Saviour, 
to work repentance in them, and to renovate and 
sanctify their hearts and lives.—This seems to be 
implied in such passages as these: “ Turn 
you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my 
Spirit unto you.”—“ A new heart will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
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and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an heart of 
flesh.”—i will yet for this be inquired of, by 
the house of Israel, to do it for them.” All 
which passages are backed by this rich promise 
and encouragement, “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to sive good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father ~ 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” 
when people are brought in earnest, perse- 
veringly to seek the Spirit for this purpose, 
we have reason to hope they are never denied. 
Again, 


3. The Spirit’s influence should be pleaded 
and depended upon, in the preaching and hearing 
of the word, and gratefully and adoringly ac- 
. knowledged in every instance of success.—For 
“the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty, through God, to the pullmg down 
of strong holds.” If Paul may plant, and 
Apollos water, but in vain except God by his 
Spirit give the increase; then surely this is a 
reason for both ministers and hearers earnestly 
imploring that agency of the Spirit with the 
administration of the word. How did even 
an inspired Apostle urgé upon the different 
churches, prayers for this purpose, and connect 
with their prayers the supply of the Spirit! 
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And when the great end seems to be answered 
in any person, we should acknowledge adoringly 
the agency of the Spirit in it; because every 
such person is expressly said to be “born 
of the Spirit.”"—Again, 


4. Another effect of this doctrine ought to be, 
express reliance on the gracious aid and assistance 
of the Divine Spirit in prayer.—We are such 
poor creatures, that if we know ourselves, we 
are conscious, that before God we “ cannot 
order our speech by reason of darkness.” — 
Ten thousand hindrances obstruct us; ten thou- 
sand imperfections and temptations press upon 
us in our approaches; and we are told it is 
through the Mediator “we have access, by 
one Spirit unto the Father;” that our prayer 
is prayed by the Holy Spirit; that he “helpeth 
our infirmities” in prayer, and intercedes in 
us “with groanings that. cannot be uttered.” 
Now, if this be the case, surely our prayers 
are most truly prayed, most ‘truly acceptable, 
and most truly bespeak and may expect an 
answer, when they rise up in express dependence 
on divine aid in the prescribed scriptural way. 
That man does not pray at all, who is not 
conscious of his need of such assistance.— 
Again, 
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5. Another effect seems to be, direct, daily, 
Jervent application for the supplies of the Divine 
Spirit, to carry on his work in our hearts—We 
constantly need these supplies, to sustain us in 
duty, to direct and dispose us to every part of 
right conduct, to enable us to stand amidst 
temptation, and to support us under the trials 
of life and terrors of death. Even David, under 
that dispensation which was not so fully a 
“dispensation of the Spirit,” emphatically prayed, 
“Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God ; 
thy Spirit is good, lead me into the land of 
uprightness.” ‘ Uphold me with thy free Spirit.” 
Thus the Apostle prayed for his friends—and 
surely they might justly infer that they should 
often pray for themselves—that they might be 
“strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man ;”—“ strengthened with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto all 
patience, and long-suffering with joyfulness.” 
When the Apostle earnestly prayed to this 
purpose, he received the gracious answer, ‘“ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” And thousands 
since have found such prayer graciously ac- 
cepted. When we come to die, if left without 
the illuminating, consoling influences of this 
Spirit, our death-beds will be dark indeed ; 
nay, the best man that ever breathed, would 
walk into eternity in darkness, seeing no light. 
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Then it is good to be daily pleading that our 
‘strength may be as our day;’ that when we 
come. to the close of life, the Spirit of God 
may be as a light unto our path, “ witnessing 
with our spirits that we are the children of 
God,” shining in upon the promises in this | 
awful moment, and enabling us to. see the 
promised land, even through the mists and fogs 
and dreariness of that gloomy and dreadful 
hour. That Spirit can enable us to see, by an 
eye of faith, our great Forerunner, and to 
appropriate the promises and grace to ourselves : 
nay, can ‘give us “the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ;” so that, when walking 
through “the valley of the shadow of death,” 
we need: “ fear no.evil.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF WHAT WE CALL TRIFLES 
ON OUR FUTURE STATE. 


SERMON VII. 


{Preached at Kettering, May 19. 1793.] 


« MATTHEW xi. 36. 


BUT I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT EVERY IDLE WORD THAT MEN 
SHALL SPEAK, THEY SHALL GIVE ACCOUNT THEREOF IN THE DAY 
OF JUDGMENT. 


"THE reading of these words almost chills one’s 
blood. There is something so alarming in the 
sound of them, that we think, ‘If this be true, 
“who then can be saved?” Surely they are 
the most privileged persons, who have been 
dumb from their birth to their dying day!’ And 
yet the words were uttered by a mouth that 
never told a falsehood, and merit a most serious 
examination and attention. 


Let us think a little of the circumstances that 
occasioned and introduced them. The Pharisees, 
though they made high pretensions to sanctity 
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of character, yet gave an almost unbounded 
license to their tongues, insomuch that they 
ventured to ascribe the miracles of Jesus 
to the interference of the devil. Our Lord, 
{ter expatiating on the absurdity of such a 
suspicion, that Satan would work miracles, even 
if he could, the direct tendency of which was to 
destroy his own kingdom, warns them of the 
dreadful danger of representing the operations 
of the Holy Spirit as the tricks of the Evil One, 
and pronounces that particular species of sin 
unpardonable ; and then he exhorts them to look 
well to it, lest that licentiousness of language 
in which they indulged, issued from a rooted 
malignity and depravity of heart ; since good 
trees brought forth good fruit, and corrupt trees 
corrupt fruit, and what prevailed in the heart. 
would be most upon the tongue. “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The treasures of a good man’s heart would 
furnish, in the main, good conversation ; and the 
evil treasures of a bad man’s heart would furnish, 
in the main, corrupt conversation. And our 
Lord enforces all, by the solemn idea of the 
text—LEvery thing we say, our daily and most 
common talk and conversation, will come under 
the inspection and examination of our Judge at 
last, and have an influence upon our final cha- 
racter and doom: “For by thy words thou 
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shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” Thy words, as well as thy 
thoughts and temper and actions, have their 
share in settling thy final state, and will either 
justify or condemn thee. 


I have no particular reason for choosing this 
subject: it struck me by mere accident, and 
hung upon my mind in the course of the week, 
as avery weighty subject, that deserved to be 
fully and faithfully treated ; and what I propose, 
is to illustrate and largely apply the subject.— 
And for the illustration of the subject, I shall 
inquire, 


First, What is it that our Lord here censures, 
under the denomination of idle or unprofitable 
. words ?—Certainly, our Lord meant to go farther 
than profane and debauched language, taking 
God’s name in vain, cursing and abusive railing, 
obscenity, blasting, and downright lying; be- 
cause all this is not only idle and unprofitable, 
but grossly pernicious and wicked, and such as 
cannot be held guiltless in a more awful sense 
still. And yet I do not think our Lord meant 
to class under this description, all kinds of 
conversation but that which is strictly grave and 
solid, and upon serious and necessary subjects. 
As Doddridge remarks here, “ Discourse tending 
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by innocent mirth to exhilarate the spirits, 
is not idle discourse, as the time spent in 
necessary recreation is not idle time ; nor does a 
wise and gracious God expect from men the life 
of angels.” To which I add, that though that 
vivacity of temper with which Providence has 
endowed some men, and that talent for wit and 
sprightly conversation they possess, may prove 
a snare; yet its being the gift of God is an 
indication that it may be used in a cheerful 
way very innocently. Some of the greatest 
and best men that ever lived have been remark-. 
able for it. The greatest man himself says, 
“A merry heart, doeth good like a medicine ; 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” He also 
assures us, that there is “a time to laugh,” as 
well as “a time to weep;” and that every 
thing is beautiful in its season. Yet it is a 
very delicate matter to know just where to draw 
the line ; though when we read the text, it must 
appear very important.—Now I think those may 
be called idle and unprofitable words, which 
have such properties as the following : 


1. That which is a mere waste of time, comes 
under this denomination.—W hen a person shall 
talk for an hour or hours together, and though 
he say nothing downright immoral, yet all shall 
have no real meaning, and tend to answer no 
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good purpose of business or rational entertain- 
ment whatever; especially when a person has 
a call at the same juncture to employ his time 
to better purpose; this is ‘‘the multitude of 
words,” in which “ there wanteth not sin,” and 
from which “he that refraineth his lips is wise.” 
Because they are a species of “idle words,” 
which the text assures us shall be brought 
into judgment. 


2. That which has a tendency to weaken our 
regard to truth, comes also under the same 
denomination.— Figurative and strong language, 
and what is called ironical and hyperbolical 
language, has been used by all descriptions 
of persons, in all ages of the world, and is 
consequently introduced into conversation every 
where. But where this is carried to a certain 
length, and people are accustomed to give a 
distorted view of things, and to talk extravagantly 
about every thing, even if they cannot be said. 
to tell downright falsehoods, such a practice 
insensibly weakens that invaluable regard to 
truth, which every conscientious man would hold 
most sacred; and it is well if it does not end 
at last in wilfully misrepresenting facts, and 
bring those who indulge in it within the confines 
of that most horrid of all characters—a liar ; 
“and all liars shall have their part in the lake 
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which burneth with fire and brimstone.” So 
that, whatever has a real tendency, though it 
be a remote one, to weaken our regard to truth, 
may, to say the least of it, be styled idle and 
unprofitable words.—Again, 


3. That which tends ultimately to hurt one’s 
own or another's mind, comes likewise under a 
similar denomination.—That kind of discourse, 
however mirthful and witty and sprightly it may 
be, that tends to promotes a serene, well-regulated 
cheerfulness in my mind, that never wounds: 
me, nor pollutes or grieves another, I do not 
think comes under the description and censure 
of our Lord in the text. But all that kind of 
discourse, which, though it may not be stamped 
as absolutely immoral or criminal, yet remotely © 
tends to excite criminal dispositions in my mind, 
or in the minds of others,—that which puts 
others out of temper and grieves them, which 
represents them to an ungenerous disadvantage, 
and after which a man could not go to his Bible 
or on his knees with calmness and serenity,— 
that discourse, to say the very least of it, may 
be denominated idle and unprofitable words, 
which must be brought into judgment. These, 
I conceive, are the kinds of idle and unprofitable 
words which our Lord censures in the text.— 
But I proceed now to show, 
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SEcoNDLY, In what sense our Lord’s assertion 
can possibly be true, “That every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.”"—Because you may 
say, ‘How many thousands and millions of words 
do persons who are the least talkative utter in 
the course of their lives, most of which they have 
totally and-absolutely forgotten, just as much 
as if they had never spoken them at all, but 
many of which must necessarily come under the 
denomination and description of idle words. 
Then how is it possible that every one of these 
should be recollected in the day of judgment ; 
and a distinct account given of the motive which 
led to the utterance of each, and of the temper 
in which each was used? Of all impossibilities, 
this seems one of the greatest.—TI shall make 
one or two remarks, in order to solve this 


| apparent difficulty. 


1. Taking the passage in its rigid and literal 
sense, it will appear possible if you realize the 
perfections of the great Judge—You and I have 
a mind that may be compared to the eye of 
a fly, that sees just an inch or two around; so 
our minds reach just to little more than the day 
and hour we are now spending: we see but 
little farther forward, and remember but little 
more backward. But it is not so with Him. 
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Yesterday, twenty years ago, a thousand ages 
past, are equally and immediately present to his 
mind.—So again, though we can clearly re- 
member some things of moment in life, connected 
with circumstances particularly striking, such 
as evidence given in a court of justice, or a 
petition to the king, or to either of the houses 
of parliament ; yet the common language, the 
daily talk of life, we daily forget. But this is 
not the case with Him who is to judge us. 
He has as clear and full a remembrance of 
every thing we have said, in the parlour and ~ 
the shop, and in the common intercourse of our 
families, as he has of what we may have de- 
livered in a court of justice, or before the throne 
of our sovereign. With him, nothing is great, 
nothing is little; so that when we stand before 
his bar, he will have as clear a recollection of 
all the words we ever spake, as if we had never 
uttered but one in the whole course of our 
lives—And (what an amazing and alarming 
rise upon the thought!) he can in a sense com- 
municate his memory to me; or, in other words, 
he can so strengthen the faculties and powers 
of my mind, as that I shall have as clear a 
recollection of all the words I ever uttered as 
he himself has, and of the temper with which 
I uttered them, and the motive which led me 
to use them: just as a philosopher, who has seen 
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a thousand stars in the firmament more than 
you ever saw, can, by the application of his 
telescope to your eye, show you as many as 
he himself discerns.—Let no man, then, take 
refuge in the thought, ‘My sins were committed 
many years ago, and I| have utterly forgotten 
them, therefore they are finally forgotten.’ He 
that will judge us will never forget any thing 
we ever say or do, and he can. enable us to 
recollect it all as much as if it were done this 
very hour. We “know not the scriptures, 
neither the power of God,” when we think such 
things as these impossible. So that I. say all 
this is plainly possible, when you realize the 
perfections of the great Judge—And yet I do 
not think our Lord meant to be understood in 
a strictly literal sense ; because ] think a great 
many things that are said about the day of 
judgment, as well as about other sacred things, 
are said in conformity to our narrow views of 
things. And I think this is one; because, to 
suppose that every thought and word and action 
of each man’s life will be literally canvassed and 
examined at last, is not at all agreeable to that 
majestic, comprehensive way in which God is 
able to transact his affairs, and in which he does 
act in other things; and because it is usual for 
our Lord in a strong way to express a general 
certain truth: and that I believe to be the case 
2c 
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with respect to the assertion in our text; which 
leads me to remark farther, 


2. There is a qualified, restricted sense, in— 
which the tevt must be true in the very nature of 
things, from the very formation of the human 
mind, and the nature of the world to which we 
are all going.—In a sense, | mean, that answers 
to such passages as these:—“‘ We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his 
body.” ‘Every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.” ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap: for he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.” In a sense con- 
sisting with these passages, it must be strictly 
true “that every idle word that men shall speak 
they shall give account thereof im the day 
of judgment.” And this I shall endeavour to 
illustrate as clearly as I possibly can.—We say 
in general terms, that a man sows his field and 
reaps his crop. But. what is that seed composed 
of? Why, thousands of little single grains. 
And what is the crop composed off Why, 
thousands ‘and millions of little single grains. 
Now, every one of those little grains which was 
thrown into the earth, and which took root in 
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seed-time, has its share in the crop that is pro- 
duced in harvest. The whole crop is composed 
of a number of individual grains. Thus every 
grain that is sown in seed-time is given an 
account of when harvest comes; inasmuch as 
every one of them makes a part of the crop, and 
all of them together constitute the crop, whether 
it is good or bad.—So, that lofty steeple which 
has been built so many years—what is it com- 
posed of? Why, thousands of stones: And all 
these stones were cut into their respective forms, 
and put into the respective places which they 
occupy, by human hands. Thus every single 
stone in that building does its part towards 
constituting the whole and making it what it is, 
and gives an account of itself as it were in that 
steeple; nay, every stroke that the workman 
gave in forming each stone, did its part towards 
the whole, and is giving an account of itself 
in that building: because the whole is made of 
a number of single stones, and a number of 
single strokes of the workman’s hand.—So again, 
suppose a man to be put upon his trial at an 
assize: twenty witnesses are examined perhaps 
on the case, whose evidence is to acquit or 
condemn this man. Now, what is all this 
evidence composed of? Why, a great number 
of words, each of which does its part towards 
making up the general testimony, either for or 
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against this man: every one of these words, 
in proportion as it is to the purpose, does its 
part towards bringing in the man guilty or not 
guilty, and is as it were given an account of 
in the general verdict—-Now, I apprehend, in 
some sense of this sort the text is strictly and 
properly true— that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof im 
the day of judgment.” Now, when you and 
stand before the bar of God, we are told that 
we shall be judged according to our words, 
according to what we really are m the sight of 
God, according to the state of our characters. 
And what will that be in a practical sense? 
Why, what the thoughts we have indulged, the 
temper we have cherished, the actions we have 
performed, and the words we have spoken, have | 
contributed to brmg us to. Every thing we 
have ever said, as well as what we have done, 
will have a certain effect on the state of our 
minds and the state of our characters, and in this 
sense will be given an account of. And im this 
sense it is true, that ““whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” Not only “he that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap eor- 
ruption;” but “he that soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly.” Suppose a person to be 
of a licentious character—why, every impure 
sentence that man ever uttered, every obscene 
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word he ever spoke, contributed its part to 
make him what he is, and polluted his mind 
more than it was before. Now, when that man 
comes to God’s bar, he will be judged according 
to what he is, according to the degree in which 
he is then debauched; and consequently, every 
unclean word he ever spake will be reckoned 
for, and given an account of.—Suppose a man 
to be given to falsehood and deceit, to form 
more and more a habit of making free with 
truth, every time he utters a false sentence his 
character comes nearer and nearer to that of 
aliar, Now, when that man stands at the bar 
of God, he will be judged according to what 
is then the state of his character: consequently, 
every untrue word that he ever spake will be 
reckoned, and he will give an account of it; 
_ because every untrue word centributes to make 
him what he will then appear.—So, suppose 
a man to be given to a slanderous, malicious 
spirit: why, every bitter backbiting word he 
says, contributes its part to make him that 
character. Now, when that man stands before 
God, he will be judged according to what he 
is, and every bitter and backbiting word he 
ever uttered will be given an account of before 
God; because every thing will be taken into the 
account in passing the sentence, and reckoned 
as part of that man’s state, and as constituting 
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the whole of what he is.—So also, suppose, . 
(which alas, is too supposable a case!) that 
any one who is really born again, and interested 
in divine mercy through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
indulges in no gross sin, and in the main walks 
uprightly before God, but yet speaks idle, 
unprofitable, unadvised words; then it is in a 
sense true that even that man shall give an 
account of every idle word; because, though 
this may not hinder his salvation, or make him 
miserable in that day; yet idle words take off, 
in proportion as he has been chargeable with 
them, from the degree of improvement and 
glory which he would otherwise have enjoyed, 
and in this sense will be given an account of 
in the day of judgment.—And no man shall 
be judged according to what he has not said ~ 
and not done; and therefore in that day, some 
will appear less criminal and be less miserable 
than others, though unregenerate still ; for saints 
and sinners shall all be judged according to 
their deeds.—So that, although it may not be 
literally true that every idle word shall be judged, 
yet in a most solid and interesting sense it is 
strictly true ; because every word a man speaks 
has a certain effect on his temper and character, 
and it is according to the state of that .at last 
that he is to be judged; and therefore it may 
be said, “ that every idle word that men shall 
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speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment.” 


This would naturally have led me to a pretty 
large evangelical and practical application of 
these views; but this morning I shall content 
myself with a few 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. What an amazing Being must that Judge 
be, before whom the fates of all men are to be 
decided at last !—We have sometimes been struck 
at the sagacity with which judges will sum up 
the evidence on a trial, how clearly they sce 
through a case, and with what perspicuity they 
state the force of evidence and: the weight of 
testimony : but what must that Being be, that is 
to take a clear, comprehensive view of the whole 
of the human heart, and pass an exact sentence 
on every man according to his real state and 
character! Surely such a Being must of ne- 
cessity be a God. God had need. be “ Judge 
himself.” How utterly incompetent are all 
ereatures to such a business as this! Surely, 
the judgment-seat is the last situation in the 
world one would choose to fill! But “in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead.” And 
it had need. 
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2. If every idle and unprofitable word is to. 
be given an account of—what shall we say of 
others?—-What account will you have to give, 
who are profane swearers, deliberate liars, false 
backbiters, loose, polluting, obscene talkers, or 
tongue-persecutors ! If even unprofitable con- 
versation will have a certain effect upon a man 
hereafter, what effect will your language have 
upon you? When “the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them, [not only] of all their ungodly 
deeds which they have ungodlily committed, [but 
also| of all their hard speeches, which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him—murmurers, 
complainers, walking after their own lusts, 
and their mouth speaking great swelling words, 
having men’s persons in admiration, because of 
advantage,”"—what kind of account, in that day, 
will you have to give ? 


3. What an wunmense variety will there be, 
in the sentences of that day!—To be sure, the 
scriptures class all mankind’ into two general 
divisions,—the righteous and the wicked ; and 
assign them two states—the former to go into 
eternal life, and the latter into everlasting 
punishment. But, if every man shall be judged 
according to his particular state and works, 
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~ and if every word has an effect on the character 
then to be given an account of, what an amazing 
variation must there be in the degree of both 
righteousness and wickedness, and consequently 
of happiness and misery! Every sin into 
which a good man falls,, though his soul may 
be saved, tends to tarnish his crown, and to 
take off from the degree of his glory; and 
every instance in which an unregenerate sinner 
refrains from sin may in a degree lessen his 
condemnation and misery. So that, where we 
are the means of exciting Christians to the 
grace of watchfulness, we are rendering them 
an important good, even though their state 
were previously safe; because their happiness 
will be proportionably greater. And when we 
are the means of restraining, sinners from the 
commission of any additional sin, we are doing 
them good; because their misery will be pro- 
portioned to their sin. 


4. Nothing we say or do is, strictly speaking, 
atrifle—To be sure, there are many things we 
say and do, which seem at first sight completely 
triflimg—as neither good nor bad; yet surely, 
when we consider how insensibly one thing 
leads on to another, and how one thing hangs 
upon another, and what an important reference 
every thing has to judgment and eternity, we 

2D 
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can never say of any thing, This is a trifle. 
Let no one say, This is a little sin; or, That 
is a small deviation from what is right: or, [may 
indulge in the other for once. For how can 
they tell but it may be the first link of a chain 
that shall reach into eternity? And surely, 
nothing is trifling that has any connexion with 
eternity. That therefore is good advice—“ See 
that ye walk circumspectly ; not as fools, but 
as wise.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF WHAT WE CALL TRIFLES 
ON OUR FUTURE STATE. 


SERMON VIII. 


[Preached at Kettering, May 19. 1793.] 


MATTHEW XII. 36. 


BUT I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT EVERY IDLE WORD THAT MEN 
SHALL SPEAK, THEY SHALL GIVE ACCOUNT THEREOF IN THE DAY 
OF JUDGMENT, 


IF this saying had come from some bold, rash 
mortal, we should have thought it amazingly 
extravagant, and have taken little or no notice 
of it. But when considered as issuing from 
the calm and sacred lips of Jesus, it alarms 
one’s fears. I believe many a serious person 
has felt these words at times like an electric 
shock; and they certainly demand our serious 
examination and attention. For this reason, 
I haye taken considerable pains this morning 
to explain their real meaning, which I take to 
be this: Though we cannot certainly say that 
every word we have ever uttered will be re- 
membered and particularly examined in tlie - 
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judgment-day ; yet all we say has reference to 
another world, and will be taken into account 
in settling our final state; and will have a 
certain effect and influence on our circumstances 
for eternity. And this is a most weighty and 
interesting thought, when thoroughly understood 
and entered into, and is capable of a large 
practical application ; to which purpose I shall 
now turn it. It represents the value of the 
gospel in a most endearing and interesting light; 
it is worthy the deepest attention of young 
people; and it furnishes a strong motive to 
watchfulness, particularly to persons in certaim 
situations of life—Such a subject as this, 


First, Represents the value of the gospel in 
a most endearing and interesting light.—For 
suppose all the ground that any creature had 
for hope in God was perfect obedience to his 
law, and there was no gospel at all; and suppose 
we were to read the text. in connexion with 
that terrible passage, ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
is gtilty of all;“—who upon earth: is there, 
but must sink down into utter despair? “In 
many things we offend all; and if any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect.man.” 
Then what a glory does it throw upon such pas- 
sages as these: ‘‘ Not by works of righteousness 
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which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us.” “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Though I believe the real 
truth of the text, and desire to be awed and 
practically influenced by it; yet I dare not, and 
do not, and am not authorized to lay the stress 
of my dependance upon any thing I think or 
say or do, but upon the grand foundation of 
rich mercy in the Lord Jesus Christ—And this 
subject represents the gospel in a very endearing, 
light, in another respect ; because when the 
sins of the tongue are deeply lamented, heartily 
regretted, and daily and closely watched against, 
yet what daily imperfection is every man that 
narrowly inspects himself conscious of, in un- 

advisedly speaking, in some form or other. Then 
_ what an endearing view does it give us of the 
gospel, as an open fountain for all manner of 
sin and imperfection that is truly lamented and 
forsaken. ‘“ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” The more a man 
enters into the strictness of God’s word, realizes 
the solemnity of a future judgment, and has 
an impartial sense of his own imperfection, the 
rich grace of the gospel’ must appear all in 
all—But not only in this view is the text 
most weighty and important, as endearing the , 
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necessity and the glory of the gospel; but upon 
practical grounds too; for instance, 


Seconpiy, It is worthy the deepest attention 
of young people-—Because, 


1. It is in early life principally, that habits 
are formed, and that a turn is given to the cha- 
racter which has an everlasting connexion with 
a future world.—I do think my young friends 
believe that I wish them well, and am really 
anxious for their spiritual and eternal well- 
being ; and therefore I believe they will excuse — 
me....nay, I will not say ercuse, but even 
thank me, for speaking plainly and earnestly 
on what I think concerns their best and final 
interests. Let me remind you then, that youth 
is the time when habits are principally formed 
and the mind takes its turn for eternity. Though 
you partake of the fallen nature of Adam, and 
bring into the world with you the seed and 
propensity of evil; yet your minds are in some 
sense like young plants and what are called. 
suckers, which are comparatively more easily 
bent this way or that, than when they grow up 
‘to strong, stiff trees; and whatever habits you 
form in youth, are likely to strengthen and 
to become more vigorous and settled as you 
grow older, and thus form your character, and 
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go with you into eternity itself. It is to convey 
this idea that the scripture says, “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil.” As much as to say, 
Habits are formed when people are young; 
and when a man grows old in them, they are 
scarcely ever broke, but attend him to the end 
of life and into eternity. Now, on this prin- 
ciple, the text deserves your deepest attention : 
because, 


2. There are some sins that you are peculiarly 
in danger of in early life.—For instance : 


In youth, the spirits are generally high, 
and there 43 a danger of your falling into vain 
boasting—of your family, or your birth, your 
strength, your ability, your person, or your 
expectations ; and when young people get 
together, there is often a very strong temptation 
to this. But what a check it would be upon 
the tongue, if this thought was but habitually 
realized —“ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment.”—‘ In proportion as I indulge 
in this kind of language,*I shall grow up into 
a habit of pride and self-confidence, which will 
strengthen and increase upon me, have a most 
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important effect upon my future and eternal 
state, and make an awful. part of the account 
{ am to give of myself to God.’ 


The passions also of young people are generally 
strong.—There are many who would be shocked 
at and abhor downright obscenity, who are yet 
sometimes tempted, in the freedom of social 
intercourse, to yield in a degree to indecorous 
language and conversation. But what a power- 
ful check would it be upon your minds at such 
times, if you realized the sentiment of the text—__ 
‘In proportion as I habituate myself to this 
kind of conversation, and relish the company 
which allows and occasions its introduction, 
{ am likely to grow up into licentious habits, 
and contract an habitual pollution of mind; 
and even if I do not fall into acts of gross 
impurity, I shall yet carry into eternity those 
mental dispositions which will make a most 
important part of my final account, and materially 
affect my state for ever.—Again : 


Young persons are fond of company, and 
naturally like to see the world ; but there is a 
great deal of extravagance and empty profession 
among mankind.—Now, there are hundreds of 
young persons, who would be shocked at an 
oath, would tremble at the idea of calling for 
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damnation upon another, and would not venture 
on a deliberate, absolute lie ; who yet, by mixing 
with the world, would in all probability, in- 
sensibly adopt its maxims and language, begin 
to make free with the divine name, indulge in 
a light and flippant mode of expression, and 
say a thousand things without sense or meaning 
or use. Now, it is most desirable and im- 
portant to have the mind deeply impressed with 
the sentiment of the text: ‘“ Every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment.” ‘Though 
all this may seem nothing to me now, yet | 
cannot tell how it may grow upon me, how it 
may affect my future state: if I make free with 
the divine name, and treat sacred subjects with 
jocularity, I may by and by turn out a profane 
_swearer: if now I indulge in deceit and petty 
equivocations, I may by and by become a 
confirmed liar, and have my portion in eternal 
burnings. Nay, these lesser freedoms, these” 
comparative trifles, to say the least, will certainly 
in a degree influence my future state. As God 
is a swift witness against swearers and _ liars, 
so he “will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” Every such instanée there- 
fore, and every approach ‘to these vices, will 
‘constitute a part of my final account, and affect 
my future condition.” 
25 
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So, my young friends, there is in early lite, 
an impatience of restraint and authority, which 
often leads to sin, and especially the sins of 
the tongue.—There are many, I doubt not, 
who would dread the thought of coming under 
the disgrace of the rebellious and undutiful son 
mentioned in the Old Testament, that was 
ordered to be brought forth and stoned ; or who 
would shudder at the idea of cursing father or 
mother ; who yet indulge a spirit of independence 
and self-will. How many are there, in other 
respects well disposed, who yet do not scruple 
to adopt a tart, cavilling, imsolent, or sullen 
manner of addressing a parent, a master, or any 
other superior. Now, it is a most desirable 
thing, that youth should consider, that every 
thing of this kind comes at least under the 
denomination of idle words, if not absolutely 
criminal, and must be given an account of in 
the day of judgment. And it will be well to 
consider, that such a practice may grow and 
increase, and lead to an alienated temper from 
a parent or a master, that it will make a part 
of the account to be given in the day of 
judgment, and have a most essential effect on 
the state in another world. 


If then, we consider who spake the text, the 
real meaning of it, the particular sins included 
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in the meaning to which young persons are 
liable, the tremendous extent to which they 
may lead, and the influence they have upon 
another state; it will appear seriously worthy 
of the deepest attention of those who are young, 
that it should be rivetted upon their memories, 
and present to their minds in seasons of tempt- 
ation. If one such passage of scripture as 
this were written as with a diamond point upon 
your souls, what a world of wretchedness and 
mischief might it be the means of preventing, 
when your spirits are high, your passions strong, 
and your company ensnaring.—‘O my soul! 
every thing I say here has a reference to eternity. 
The highest authority in the world tells me, 
that every idle word I speak will make a part 
of my final account, and have its share in 
deciding my everlasting character. “I say 
unto you, That every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment.’—This subject, 


Tuirpbiy, Forms a strong motive to Christian 
watchfulness—It may be said, What has such 
a subject as this to do with gospel preaching? 
What occasion is there to address an assembly 
of Christians upon a moral topic? I answer, 
my friends,—This subject has so much to do 
with the gospel, and has so much relation to 
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a Christian profession, that the New Testament, 
which is a revelation of the gospel, expressly 
declares, that a Christian profession is worthless 
where this subject is not seriously and explicitly 
attended to. An apostle assures us, “If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own soul, this 
man's religion is vain.” However plausible and 
splendid and showy appearances may be, there is 
no real, genuine religion without-the government 
of the tongue. And the great Master of all 
professed Christians, expressly says, in the verse 
immediately following the text, ‘ By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” And this, if it mean 
any thing, must mean-——not that a man’s words 
and actions will be the proper ground of his. 
acceptance with God another day—but that his - 
words and habitual language, in proportion as 
they are conscientious or not, will have their 
share in deciding his character, and show what 
he is at last. We know there have been in- 
stances of great and good men, who have been 
severely chastised by God for the sins of the 
tongue. Moses, for example, lost an earthly 
Canaan by speaking unadvisedly\ with his lips. 
And another eminent believer under the Old- 
testament dispensation, David, was abundantly 
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sensible of the importance of caution in this 
respect: “I said, I will take heed to my ways, 
that I sin not with my tongue: I will keep my 
mouth with a bridle, while the wicked is before 
me.” And in the present day, the caution is 
equally important. There are persons in par- 
ticular situations and circumstances, who had 
need have such a passage as the text constantly 
before their eyes, and engraven on the palms 
of their hands. You will permit me, my friends, 
to use great plainness of speech, especially as 
I am influenced, not by the conduct of any 
person in particular, but by the general im- 
portance of the subject. 


Persons in trade had need have this text 
written upon their stalls in the market, or on 
_ their counters and the shelves of their shops.— 
“‘ Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment.”—It is natural that a man in business 
should wish to make the most of his goods, 
and should recommend them as far as honour 
and conscience will justify. But when you 
extol them beyond their real value, and give 
such representations of them as you know they 
do not merit, so as to deceive people and give 
them false ideas, it will be a dreadful snare 
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to your conscience; and even if you are not 
guilty of absolute downright lying, the mildest 
thing that can be said, is that you are chargeable 
with uttering idle words. And when you are 
under any strong temptation to this conduct, 
it will be good seriously to reflect, ‘ An account 
of this, if Jesus Christ is to be believed, must 
be given another day: these words, however 
they glide over my tongue, and are forgotten 
by me, are heard by God, are recorded in his 
book, and will certainly have an important 
effect upon my character and future destiny.. 
O let integrity preserve me! That is sure to 
be the best in the long run. Strict truth and 
honesty answers best in this world ; but were 
it otherwise, that will be dreadfully ruinous 
gain which is obtained at the expense of my - 
soul, and which will swell the catalogue of my 
sins in the day of judgment.’ 


This passage is very important for people 
of strong passions to attend to.—There are many 
persons, who, when they are calm and unruffled, 
are extremely cautious and circumspect in their 
lancuage; but who, having a natural vivacity 
about them, and perhaps a constitutional irrita- 
bility of temper, when they receive any particular 
provocation indulge in rashness and criminal 
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extravagance, which in their cooler moments 
they do not even pretend to justify. Now, it 
is very important that such should be able to 
strike an effectual blow at the first rising of 
such a temptation. Then let them realize the 
sentiment of the text. ‘QO my soul! the letting 
loose the tongue is like the letting forth of water. 
And remember who has said, that not one idle 
word falls to the ground; that every one takes 
its stand before God; that every one is taken 
into account at the last great day, and has its 
share in settling my eternal doom. Then let me 
be cautious, avoid temptation, and set a watch 
upon the door of my lips.’ 


Again: This subject conveys an important 
hint to those who are fond of being much from 
home, and practise what is called viseting and 
- gossipping-—My hearers, and especially my ~ 
female hearers, will excuse me if I bring forward 
the advice of the great Apostle to persons of 
this description: Teach the young women 
to be sober—discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good,” &c. When persons are naturally of a 
talkative turn, and fond of spending much time 
in company, even if there are no absolute lies, 
no glaringly insincere professions, no malicious 
slander, and no bitter backbiting; yet in the 
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multitude of words that arise on such occasions, 
day after day, even in the best which a. 
under the denomination of idle, unprofitable 
words, ‘there wanteth not sin.” And though 
people in general may ridicule such a view of 
things, it will nevertheless be wise seriously 
to consider, that every idle word will, in an 
important sense, be given an account of at last. 
And if a person’s character be no worse than 
the character of some described by the Apostle 
in his First Epistle to Timothy, who “learn to 
be idle, wandering about from house to house ; 
and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy- 
bodies, speaking things which they ought not ;” 
yet there is something in the language of the 
text calculated to make such people exceedingly 
thoughtful -and serious. If every idle word is. 
to be given an account of, what a figure will 
the many hours and the many days make at 
last, which they have spent in mere unmeaning, 
idle, insignificant, empty, senseless chat, which 
did neither themselves nor any body else any 


good ! 


This subject is also very important to those 
who are of a social turn, and fond of convivial 
entertainments.—Far be it from me to condemn 
all social and cheerful intercourse among friends 
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en practised by the excellent of the earth. 
t there is such a thing, you know, as an 
inordinate fondness for company, spending 
evening after evening in places of public resort, 
having frequent entertainments, keeping late 
hours, and indulging in almost all sorts of 
conversation. Now, to a man who has any 
conscience or principle at all, and believes in 
the word of God, the intimation in the text is 
a most interesting and alarming one indeed. 
‘If every idle word is in any sense to be ac- 
counted for in the judgment-day and will have 
an important effect on my future state; how 
can I satisfy myself in sitting hour after hour, 
and perhaps evening after evening, hearing, 
if not joining in oaths and ribaldry, or at the 
very best, unprofitable conversation? How 
shall I like to meet my departed hours in the 
presence of my Judge? What shall I have 
to say of them or for them at his tribunal ? 
How shall I appear, and how will they appear 
to me?’ : 


To conciubEe.—Let us all, be deeply humbled 
under a sense of the misimprovement of time 
and waste of words, which we have all too much 

2F 
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reason to lament. Let us go to a throne 
grace,.and seek for pardoning mercy. — Let 
be more circumspect and watchful in futu 
and consider that eternity was never so 
to us as it is now, that time is precious, tat 
the grave may be within the next step, and 
that “the Judge standeth at the door.” And 
let us be more concerned than we have ever 
been, to ‘walk circumspectly; not as fools, 
but as wise; redeeming the time, because 


the days are evil.” 


ADY TRUST IN GOD, CONSISTENT WITH THE 
MOST DISTRESSING APPREHENSIONS. 


SERMON IX. 


[Preached at Kettering, July 17. 1785.] 


JoB xtiI. 15. 


THOUGH HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I TRUST IN HIM. 


‘THE Book of Job, ‘hough confessedly one of 
the finest ancient poems in existence, is yet 
one of the most difficult books in the Bible to 
be understood and translated. It principally 
consists of a number of speeches, which fre- 
quently allude to Eastern customs, manners, 
and circumstances, in the early ages, of which 
we know very little; and translators have been 
exceedingly puzzled to fix any tolerably probable 
sense on many passages init. That it is a real 
history of such aman as Job, [ have little doubt. 
I do not think, as some do, that it is simply a fine 
dramatic representation; because the existence 
of Job is expressly stated in. other parts of 
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scripture. He is mentioned, by the pr 
Ezekiel, in connexion with Noah and Ds 
and the apostle James recommends hir 
pattern of patience to the Christian Jews 
were scattered abroad. And amidst all 
difficulties that attend the book, there a 
some very sublime ideas of the divine per- 
fections and government to be collected from 
it, and some very interesting views of human 
nature and human life. 


The passage before us has been very differently 
rendered by learned men. A very eminent 
‘man translates it, “Lo, he will slay me: I expect 
nothing less: nevertheless, I will maintaim my 
own way before him.” It is evident that Job’s 
mind was -wrought up to an awful pitch of 
agitation and distress, and that sometimes he 
scarcely knew what he said. Sometimes his 
friends had suggested the most injurious in- 
sinuations against him; ‘and he calls them 
“forgers of lies—physicians of no value,” and 
charges them not to bring in God to support 
their vile speeches against him, and declares, 
that come upon him what may, he will maintain 
his own integrity ; and, amidst all, he discovers 
an amazing degree of faith and confidence in 
God: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 


in him.” 
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I own FI am inclined. to adhere to the au- 

ized translation, which is supported by great 

ad excellent men, and seems to agree with 

immediately follows: “He also shall be 

my salvation: for an hypocrite shall not come 
before him.” ‘Though I.am overwhelmed with 
horror and apprehension, yet will I confide in 
him, and believe that his salvation shall, in 
some way or other, be finally accomplished in 
me. It represents to one’s view, a man, brought 
in his own apprehension to the very verge of 
ruin, under the uplifted hand of God, who 
he expects will strike every moment; and yet 
hanging upon mercy, and cleaving to God when 
he cannot trace him—a pitiable picture of the 
state of many a soul! As this is a subject 
never unsuitable, I would now call your at- 
tention to it.—Remark, 


First, The tert expresses a state of great and 
extraordinary apprehension. ‘“ Though he slay 
me, &c.—This implies that Job expected it; 
and Job is not the only person that has felt 
this apprehension. There are cases and cir- 
cumstances, in which God has appeared in 
“this manner to many a soul; as if he were lifting 
up his hand to slay them; as if they were the 
objects of his resentment and destroying power. 
For instance : 
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In a temporal point of view, great wea 
and pain of body have often excited this ap 
hension.—Job was afflicted with one of 
most dreadful disorders, one of the worst ki 
of leprosy, which the great Dr. Mead tells 
swelled the mouth and legs and feet to an 
enormous size, and the very bones were affected 
by it. It was a kind of universal ulcer, so 
exceedingly painful and nauseous, that those 
who were afflicted with it were always weary of | 
life and wished to die: it made them passionate, 
discontented, and desperate. No wonder then, 
that in such a state Job should feel as if God 
were lifting up his hand and about to slay him. 
So, when nature decays, the spirits waste, 
disease attacks the tabernacle, and a thoussnd 
weaknesses and infirmities attend a person, 
they excite such feelings as if God were bringing 
him down and about to slay him.—Again, 
farther : 


Great discouragements in a person's circum- 
stances give birth to such a view of the Divine 
Being.—When a person is bereaved of his 
family, or his circumstances decline, notwith- 
standing all his industry and care and frugality ; 
when his friends forsake him, and every thing 
about him frowns; it naturally excites thoughts 
as though the Almighty were bringing about 
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his destruction, were about to slay him and 
sweep away all his earthly comforts. No 
wonder Job thought so, when he lost all his 
family and all his possessions.—But there are 
also spiritual circumstances, which often excite 
the same thoughts, though in a different way ; 
when a man feels as if God would certainly 
slay him. For instance: 


When God sets a persons sins in order before 
him; when, by his providence and the secret 
influences of his Spirit, God calls up the sins 
and irregularities of his heart and life to his 
view, and represents them in all their guilt and 
aggravation and danger, and makes him per- 
sonally feel them.—No wonder if a person in 
such a state of mind should be excited to fear, 
with Job, that God is about to slay him. He 
feels as if sentence of death was passed upon 
him, and as if he saw the Almighty lifting up 
his awful hand of vengeance to strike the final 
blow. Thus David evidently expresses himself : 
‘‘ Innumerable evils have compassed me about, 
mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so 
that I am not able to look up: they are more 
than the hairs of mine head, therefore my heart 
faileth me.” ‘Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy loving-kindness: according 
unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot 
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out my transgressions. Wash me throughly from 


. . . . . a 4 c= 
mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 
“Lord, all my desire is-before thee: and my 

nee Ue “inks > <i sin aan 
groaning is not hid from thee. My sin i 
ever before me,” &c.—Farther : 


When the tempter is permitted to stir up the 
corruptions of the soul, accompanied by great and 
distressing temptations, such apprehensions are 
very naturally excited.—That Satan, the grand 
tempter, has access to our minds, seems perfectly — 
clear from scripture. We are exhorted to be. 
sober and vigilant, because our adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may tlevour. Satan is represented 
as desiring to have God’s people, that he may 
sift them as wheat; that is, that he may put 
them to the trial, by repeated, trying, and per- 
haps long-continued temptations, suited to their 
corrupt propensities. Now, when a person is 
followed with strong temptations from day to 
day, the heart seems full of corruption ; and 
all that a person can do, by prayer and watchful- 
ness and struggling, are scarcely enough to 
keep him from being washed down the stream ; 
and when this is continued for a considerable 
time, a man feels as if God were slaying him, 
and as if it would eventually end in his total 
destruction.—Remark, 
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Sseconpiy, The text expresses a holy, fived 
trust in God, as consistent with these distressing 
apprehensions. “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.”—Now, what is implied in this 
trust ? 


1. That there is such a thing as, in the exercise 
of distressing apprehensions, to be hanging upon 
God and cleaving to him.—This is possible, even 
when he seems all in frowns, and his hand is 
lifted up apparently to destroy us. At such a 
season of extremity as this even, the sincere 
believer will exercise a humble trust, and say, 
‘Let him appear as he will, though armed with 
destruction against me, yet I have a fixed, 
adoring sense of his real excellence and _per- 
fections. . Whatever frowns he puts on, or 

however he treats me, I believe that he is 
still “the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth ;” and that “he doth not afflict willingly, 
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nor grieve the children of men. 


2. That God actually supports this character to 
me, and will support it.—‘ Whatever the tempter 
suggests, however sense and unbelief may 
represent things, or whatever I have deserved, 
still he is and will be “the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious,” to me; and a time will come, 

26 
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when I shall see and acknowledge it to be so- 
This is the God of Israel, the Saviour, though 
now he seems to be hiding himself.—This, my 
friends, enters into the essence of that trust 
mentioned in the text; but then it implies 
again, 


3. A kind of holy dependence upon God ix 
this view, with a submissive willingness that he 
should do what he will—‘ Let him frown and 
overwhelm me with his terrors; yet I will lie 
at his footstool, I will venture my soul upon 
him, I will follow him with my prayers, I will 
hope in his mercy, I will wait for his salvation, 
even under the seemingly destructive weight 
of his hand.’ Though Job appeared on the 
brink of ruin, yet he felt as if he would go into — 
ruiu itself hopmg and trusting in God.—Let 
us proceed to consider, 


Tuirpiy, How this strange and seemingly 
inconsistent temper will. express itself—To con- 
sider despondency and trust as thus harmonizing 
and uititing 1m one person, seems like repre- 
senting water and oil, and light and darkness, 
as mixing; yet such is the state of the human 
heart, and such is the Christian's experience, 
that he feels as if God would destroy him, 
and yet he trusts in God, ; 
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1. L% humbly committing his mortal all to 
God, again and again, as a covenant God, even 
when he appears as a revenging enemy.—When 
one’s sims are set in order before one, red as 
scarlet or crimson, and seem too great to be 
forgiven, and God withholds the comfortable 
tokens of his pardoning love; yet to be going 
to him again and again as a God of mercy in 
Christ, and with holy resolution casting our 
souls at his feet, imploring mercy again and 
again as if we would not take a denial—this 
is trusting in him even though he slay us. 
So Job, though his complaint was bitter, and 
his stroke heavier than his groaning, and God 
appeared as an enemy and wrote bitter things 
against him, yet cried, “O that I knew where 
{ might find him! that I might come even to 
his seat!” “Will he plead against me with 
his great power? No, but he would put strength 
in me.” “He knoweth the way that I take: 
when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as 
gold.”—Again: Faith expresses itself, 


2. In humbly believing that all the providential 
conduct of God is actually working together for 
good, even when it seems to be all producing evil.— 
Poor old Jacob’s faith was in this instance 
inferior to Job’s, though his afflictions were not 
so great. When Joseph was “ without doubt 
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rent in pieces,’ and Simeon was detained in 
- a foreign country, and Benjamin, the darling 
of his heart, was required at his hands, the 
patriarch’s faith failed him; he could not trust; 
but exclaimed, in the agony of his spirit, “All 
these things are against me!” He concluded 
not only that they seemed to be so, but that 
they actually were so. This was not trusting 
in God. That is trusting, when, under dark 
and adverse providences, the soul is enabled 
to take Elihu’s advice to Job: “Although thou 
sayest thou shalt not see him, yet judgment is 
before him, therefore trust thou in him.” 
‘Though bereaved of a Simeon, or even of 
a Joseph or a Benjamin; though assaulted and 
surrounded by temptations, so that | seem to be 
an awful mark for the arrows of the Almighty; 
yet under all I can humbly cherish a secret — 
hope, that things are not really as they appear 
to be, and that they will terminate in some way 
or other, though how I cannot devise, in my 
real benefit and improvement.’ Now this is 
adopting the sentiment of the text: “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” ‘Though 
his providential dispensations be ever so dark 
and mysterious and inexplicable; yet I know 
he can make every thing subservient to my good 
and therefore I will hope against hope, and stake 
every thing on his power and all-sufficiency.’ 
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3. In persevering in perilous, evident duty, 
though it cost us our all, we express our trust 
in God.—There are cases in which a person’s 
duty is very plain before him ; but then the way 
leads him among briers and thorns, rocks and 
precipices, fires and floods; and it seems as if 
aman must in the course of providence, if he 
persevere, be’ ruined and destroyed. Now, 
when a man, with these dangers in prospect, 
calmly and deliberately perseveres in ‘the plain 
path of duty, he adopts the temper of the text. 
‘ My business,’ says such a man, ‘is to discharge 
my duty, and leave the consequences with God ; 
and though I involve myself in difficulties, even 
to the ruin of my temporal interests, still I 
will pursue the path of duty, and rely upon 
God to extricate me”—Joseph was a noble 
instance of this. In the discharge of his duty, 
he trusted in God, regardless of the resentment 
of his abandoned mistress.—So also, Daniel, 
and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, are 
illustrious examples of this trust in God. Their 
duty was perfectly plain—not to worship the 
golden image, nor to restrain prayer before God ; 
and therefore, rather than violate their con- 
sciences, they enter the lion’s den, and the fiery 
furnace, with the sentiment of the text in their 
heart: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.”—Jeremiah also, was another instance 
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When he prophesied against Jerusalem to the 
nobles and princes, he knew a dungeon was 
before him, yet he trusted in God.—So the 
Apostles, regardless alike of the commands and 
threats of the Jewish council, trusted in God, 
and replied, “We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.”—Again: We 
exemplify this trust, 


4. In depending on the performance of the 
promise of God, though in our view it is impossible, 
and all the means of its fulfilment appear to be 
cut of.—Abraham is an eminent example to 
our purpose. How did this sentiment fill his 
believing breast, when he offered up his son 
Isaac,—“ accounting that God was able to raise 
him up even from the dead.” Now, God has - 
said, that he “knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptation;” and that his “ grace is 
sufficient” for us. Then when I feel myself 
surrounded by temptations, and assaulted by 
corruption, as though ‘they were about to slay 
me, and I cannot tell how I am to escape—then 
to trust that the grace of God will be sufficient, 
is to exemplify the temper of the text—So, 
am I in deep distress of mind, or overwhelmed 
on a view of my circumstances; and has God 
said, “Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee.”?—if, when the waves 
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and the billows are going over me, I can say, 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him,” &¢c.— 
then I shall be adopting the sentiment of the 
text: “‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust. in 
him.”—Again: This trust is expressed, 


5. In gratefully cleaving to God, when all 
other comforts fail, and when we have no sensible 
comfort even in him.—This was exactly the 
feeling of Job. When he was stripped of every 
thing, and even God himself frowned upon him, 
he rejoiced in him as the God of his salvation : 
“He also shall be my salvation: for an hypocrite 
shall not come before him.” “He knoweth the 
way that I take: when he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” When a person feels 

every thing dark and discouraging in him and 
about him, and yet can retire to his Maker, 
and say, “ Although the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines, the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat, the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation :”—such a person 
in effect says, with Job, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” ‘Though he slay me, 
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I will go to him, for I can derive comfort from 
no other source ; and I will rest in him, though 
he affords my mind scarcely a particle of 
encouragement.—Again: the sentiment of the 
text is expressed, 


6. In depending on God for living consolations, 
in the near prospect of death.—Job thought that 
he should certainly be “ cut off,” and that God 
would make an end” of him; and yet how he 
trusted in God for his final resurrection! “ For 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. 
And though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another ; though my reins be 
consumed within me.” We imbibe his spirit 
when, in the near prospect of an eternal world, 
and with the uplifted hand of death in view, 
we can trust in such passages as these: “ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burnt, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee: for I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” 
‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with 
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me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
“This is the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son and believeth on him, 
may have everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” “ This corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality.” This sentiment is also strongly 
expressed by the Apostle in his Second Epistle 
to Timothy: “I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the righteous Judge shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” —Let us proceed 
to consider, 


Fourtuty, Under what restriction, and in 
what circumstances, this temper is warrantable.— 
Because a poor wretch that has lived all his 
days without God in the world may say, 
in the last hour of extremity, without any evan- 
gelical disposition, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.” But in doing this, he would 
be exercising bold, blind, presumptuous trust 
in God—a trust not warranted by his word. 
Trust can be no farther warrantable, in any 
circumstances, than it is evangelical. No trust 


PO 
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in God can be well-grounded, that is unattended 
with deep humility, evangelical repentance, 4 
self-accusing heart, and a deep sense of guilt, 
depravity, and sin, with a supreme desire of 
deliverance. And no trust ‘in ‘God ‘can ‘be 
well-erounded, that is not accompanied’ with 
genuine faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘a be- 
lieving view to what he has ‘done and suffered, 
and to his mediation and intercession ‘with the 
blessed God. But, in the exercise of this faith, 
let a man’s distresses or apprehensions ‘be what 
they will, temporal or spiritual, surely there is 
ground for this ‘steady, fixed, resolute ‘trust’: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
And this appears from several considerations. 


1. Because the great promises of the Bible 
centre in this, when we are in circumstances of 
distress and under apprehensions of ‘the Divine 
displeasure.-—W hat does contrition and broken- 
ness of heart imply, but'a distressing sense of 
sin and sorrow, an affecting apprehension of 
the effects of the Divine displeasure ? So that 
if we have no right to trust when we ‘are in 
circumstances of anxiety and distress, ‘either 
temporal or spiritual, what will you ‘make of 
such passages as the following? “ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken ‘spirit: a broken ‘and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
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* To this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth 
at my word.” ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.” 


2. The wnport of the great blessings of the 
gospel warrants us to trust in God, even though 
God himself seems as if he would slay us.—Sal- 
vation is the great blessing of the gospel; and 
what does that imply but a deliverance from 
danger and distress? It implies that we are 
on the brink of destruction, full of care and 
sorrow, ready to perish. Thus our Lord is 
represented in prophecy as saying, “The Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto. 
the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound :—to comfort all that mourn : 
to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to 
give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” But what is the meaning 
of all this, if we have no right to trust when 
we feel as though God were about to slay us! 
In short, those who are commanded to “ trust 
in the name of the Lord,” are expressly called, 
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in the prophecy of Zephaniah, “an afflicted and 
poor people.” Thus also we are told by the 
prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ When the poor and needy 
seek water and there is none, and their tongue 
faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them,” &c. 


3. Because God has very important ends to 
answer by the distressing apprehensions of his 
people.—It cannot be, that God should lift up 
his hand against his people, and throw them 
into distressing apprehensions, so as really to 
exclude them from all trust in him; because 
the scriptures intimate that he has wise ends 
in view in this dispensation. He does it 
to answer important purposes—to punish them 
for their sins, for instance. God is determined 
that all his creatures who venture upon sin shall 
know what an evil and bitter thing itis. His 
people cannot know in a better world, and 
therefore they shall here. ‘Fear thou not, 
O Jacob my servant, saith the Lord, for I am 
with thee, for I will make a full end of all the 
nations whither I have driven thee, but I will 
not make a full end of thee, but correct thee 
in measure, yet I will not leave thee wholly 
unpunished.”—Another end which God has in 
view, 18 to keep up in his people's minds a just 
view of this world. It-is a state of pilgrimage, 
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or discipline; but our hearts are prone to make 
it an abode. Then, God is constrained to take 
measures to embitter it to us. ‘This is not 
your rest, and you shall have no rest in it. 
I will take care that you shall taste wormwood 
and gall enough to secure that. Another reason 
is, to zmprove their graces; such as humility, 
patience, and resignation. ‘‘ Tribulation,” says 
the Apostle, “‘worketh patience ; and patience, 
experience ; and experience, hope.” » And the 
apostle James says, ‘‘My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; know- 
ing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience.”—Another reason is, to display his 
power in their deliverance. It was thus with Job. 
God brought him to the lowest dregs of distress, 
to show how gracious and all-sufficient he could 
be in his recovery. So, God often drives his 
people to their wits’ end, and brings them into 
distress, bodily, mental, temporal, and _ spiritual, 
in order to make bare his arm and display his 
power and goodness in their deliverance.—And 
another reason is, to make them cleave the closer 
to the gospel. The higher the waves rise, the 
more is a strong anchor prized, or a secure 
harbour. The more sin works and sorrows 
oppress, the more precious and desirable will 
be the Rock of Ages, the adorable fulness of 
the Saviour, the all-sufficiency of the grace of 
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God, and the promises of his gospel.—But then, 
if we had no right to trusty-when we feel as 
if God would slay us, how could the happy 
effects of affliction be produced, and God's 
wise and gracious designs in appointing it 
be accomplished ? 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. What a melancholy view does it give us 
of the present state, that some of the best of 
men, such as Job, should be reduced to such 
circumstances, as if God’s terrors were all set 
in array against them, and God were about to 
slay them.—Surely, it can be no pleasure to 
God to make men wretched, and especially his 
own people. Then it gives us a melancholy 
view of the effects of sin in the world. What 
various sources of sorrow and apprehension and 
distress has it opened, that it should be in a 
sense a blessing to be afflicted. It gives a 
gloomy view of things, that some of the best 
of men should have so much cause to be dis- 
tressed : and yet, on the other hand, © 


2. Lt displays to our view the power and glory 
of divine grace, that though man is in a poor, 
fallen, miserable state, where God appears so 
often in frowns, and every thing about him 
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administers to his sorrows; yet there is that in 
religion which should support him; that there 
is something amidst all like “an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and stedfast;” something 
which enables him to trust in the very hand in 
which he sees a rod and a_ sword. 


3. It confirms and establishes the poor, trem- 
bling, trusting soul, in the steady and constant 
dependence he fixes on his God.—Y our last refuge, 
poor downcast soul, is God—a covenant God 
in Christ. You have no hope but there: every 
thing else is darkness and discouragement. 
And you find that Job, whom God pronounces 
a perfect man, and celebrates his patience and 
piety, was just in the same state with yourself, 
feeling as if God would certainly destroy him. 
_ And yet he trusted in God, kept his hold there, 
and ventured every thing on his power and- 
grace. And as it was sufficient to bear him up, 
so it will be sufficient ‘for you. “ He is faithful 
that hath promised,” and “is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” 


FRIENDSHIP 
dice 


SERMON X. 


[Preached at Kettering, May 7, 1786.3 


PRov. XVIII. 24. 


AND THERE IS A FRIEND THAT STICKETH CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. 


‘THE most immediate and obvious meaning of 
this passage, in connexion with the former 
part of the verse, seems to be this:—A man 
that has or desires to have friends, to gain them 
or to keep them, must show himself friendly— 
must, in his temper and actions, always appear 
the friend: and there are instances in which, 
strong as natural affection is, the bonds of 
esteem and friendship prove stronger than those 
of nature; and a man that is no relation to 
another, shall stick closer to him and to his 
interests, than even a brother. This perhaps 
is the most plain and immediate, but I do not 
think it is the most instructive and profitable 
sense of the passage. 
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“There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.”—I think this phrase suggests these 
two useful and important hints: that there és 
such a thing as human friendship; but that it 
is amperfect—that there is a higher and nobler 
kind of friendship than any that actually exists 
among men. ~ Many of you will easily conceive 
what led me to the subject to-day ; and in the 
afternoon you will perceive what spiritual turn 
! mean to give it.“ I shall confine myself this 
morning to the illustration and improvement 
of these two thoughts.—The passage suggests 
to us, 


First, That there is such a thing as friendship 
and human affection—“ There is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” Now, this 
certainly implies that it is natural for brothers 
to stick to one another; or, in a more general 
sense, that the relations in which mankind stand 
to one another, imply attachment and regard 
to each other’s interests. I shall, under this 
head, endeavour to show you that this is a fact, 
and then point out the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence in this constitution of things.—Let 
me prove, 


* The second Sermon on this text cannot be found, 
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I. That it is a fact, that there is such a thing 
as friendship and human affection—And in 
order to this, I must remark, 


1. God has implanted in our nature a social 
principle-—What I mean is, that from early life 
we love to be among our fellow-creatures, to 
converse with them, and to enter into their 
concerns. Thus we find that it is a punishment 
to a child to be shut up alone, and that children 
form early attachments to people about them. 
It gives them pain to see such persons unhappy, 
and on various occasions they run to them with 
pleasure; all which shows that there is a social 
principle constitutionally interwoven with our 
nature, by the God of nature. For this social 
principle that appears in children, does not — 
die away as they advance in life, but becomes 
more rational and extensive. This proves that 
we are originally constituted friends. And 
when we say of any one person in particular, 
‘He is formed for friendship,’ all we mean is, 
that the social principle is very strong in such 
a person—that there is something in his natural 
temper and constitution peculiarly favourable to 
the feelings of friendship.—But again: 


2. Providence has so ordered it, that there 
are certain qualifications, distinctions, and relations 
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‘among mankind, that are grounded upon and give 
scope to this social principle—A. pleasing coun- 
tenance, an affable manner, a sweet temper, 
or an amiable character, eminent for any par- 
ticular trait, as benevolence, integrity, humility, 
purity, or patience—these insensibly win upon 
you; so that where you see or imagine that a 
person possesses these or any of them, you pro- 
portionably love that person. You cannot tell 
how, but you are prepossessed in his favour 
before you have spoken ten words to him, and 
wish to show him kindness. How many people 
have wept with affectionate delight over the 
character of the Apostle John; though they 
never saw him, and he was dead above a thou- 
sand years before they were born. Now, these 
are all certain yualifications, with which the 
God of nature and grace has endued his crea- 
tures, in order to inspire and cherish the social 
and friendly principle-——So, the distinctions that 
subsist among mankind have the same ground, 
and are designed to give scope to the same 
friendly feelings. For instance: that of riches 
and poverty. If you give a poor man a shilling, 
there is a natural tendency in that action to 
call the friendly feeling into exercise, and to 
strengthen the social principle. A person who 
charitably gives a man a shilling, wishes it may 
do him good; and the feelings then in exercise 
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dispose him to give the man another on some 
future occasion. So, when a person receives 
a kindness, it has a natural tendency to excite 
gratitude and love, prayers and good wishes 
for the donor. And it is just the same with 
regard to affliction and health. Waiting upon 
afflicted people naturally tends to cherish sym- 
pathy and tenderness to them; and _ being 
tenderly waited upon cherishes good will and 
kindness to our attendants: so that one view 
a wise and gracious Providence has, in establish- 
ing these distinctions, of rich and poor, sick 
and healthy, is to cultivate and strengthen and 
give scope to the friendly feelings.—And there 
are some relations that entirely subsist by friend- 
ship, and affection enters into the very nature 
of them. -What a miserable bondage is the - 
relation of husband and wife where there is no 
real regard. Cordial affection is the very soul 
of that union. And where there is a virtuous 
and strong affection at the heart, no connexion 
in the world has so direct a tendency to soften 
and sweeten, to refine and strengthen the social 
and friendly principle as that. A man and his 
wife, whe “love one another with a pure heart 
fervently,” experimentally know more of the 
nature and strength of friendship than any other 
created beings in the world. The God of 
nature has wisely ordered it, that that union 
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which we are most inclined to form, and upon 
the formation of which the very being of society 
depends, should most directly tend to cherish 
the friendly and social feelings. So also, as to 
the relation of parent and child: bow naturally 
do the feebleness and frailty, the smiles and 
lispings, and the tears of a child excite pity in 
a parent’s breast! And on the other hand, the 
tenderness and kind solicitude of a parent are 
calculated to inspire gratitude and reverence 
in children. So, living under the same roof, 
descending from the same parents, and having 
one interest, will naturally cherish a peculiarity 
of regard between brothers and sisters. So, 
a minister’s being necessarily employed, week 
after week, in praying and studying and con- 
versing on the best subjects, with a view to his 
_people’s spiritual interests, naturally produces 
esteem and affection and good will from a people. 
And constant attendance, attention, and a friendly 
deportment in a people, attach a minister to 
them, and make him prefer his own situation, 
with all its difficulties, to any other. So also, 
if we extend our views: being of the same sen- 
timents, being born in the same town, living 
near to one another, being countrymen, nay, 
even a similarity of countenance and manner, 
and a hundred other things too trifling to enu- 
merate, have a tendency to promote and cherish 
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the social principle. And all these relations 
and connexions are the appointment of the God 
of providence, to promote friendship and social 
feelings.—But once more: 


3. There have been surprising instances of 
Friendship among mankind.—David and Jonathan 
loved one another, each as his own soul. “I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women :” 
stronger than the affection of women to their. 
dearest relations, though their affections are 
remarkably tender and strong.—The apostle 
Paul is another instance of ardent friendship. 
This is apparent in his Epistles to Timothy and > 
Titus, and to several of the churches, but more | 
especially in that to Philemon: there never was 
a more affectionate letter written in the world 
than that——I scarcely know how to mention 
the great Friend of all, because his love is so 
entirely above all human comparison, that it 
seems degrading it to mention it here. But, 
even if you separate the great love with 
which as Mediator he loved a guilty world,— 
a love which “passeth knowledge,”—and con- 
sider him merely as man, still you would see 
in him, in the most amiable and shining sense, 
the friend. Peter and James and John, (and 
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especially John,) were his most intimate and 
constant companions. He seemed to admit 
them into the very inner cabinet of his heart. 
He led them as witnesses to the mount of his 
exaltation and transfiguration, and to the garden 
of his humiliation and agony. And what 
anxiety he discovered for his disciples in the 
prospect of his sufferings! What amazingly 
rich consolations did he communicate, in the 
four celebrated chapters of John! There he 
displays more of the Friend, than of the Master, 
the Saviour, or the Judge. And if you were 
to read the 17th chapter of John a hundred 
times, you would feel a certain indescribable 
tenderness, different from what any other part of 
the Bible would excite. And nothing could more 
discover the overflowing friendship of his heart, 
than the care he took of his mother, when he 
was groaning on the cross and awfully beaten 
by the billows of mortal misery and divine 
wrath. ‘“ Woman,” says he, “behold thy son;” 
and to John, “ Behold thy mother.”—And there 
have been wonderful instances, merely human, 
of the strength of friendship. ‘‘ Peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die.” 
And some have died. And are there not many 
proofs, even to this day, and under this roof, 
of the genuineness and strength of friendship ? 
It appears, then, that there is such a thing as 
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human friendship—from that consciousness we 
have of a social principle—from the qua- 
lifications, distinctions, and relations that God 
has established among mankind—and from the 
instances of it in ancient and modern times.— 
I proceed to point out, 


II. Zhe wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
in thus ordering things—to show that the pro- 
motion of this social, friendly principle, is a 
real display of the wisdom and goodness of God 
in his conduct to mankind.—And I remark, 


1. Jt keeps society together.—There can be 
u0 doubt that interest and self-love would and 
does go a great way in leading people to form 
connexions with each other. But if there were | 
no such thing as personal attachment, if the 
social principle were entirely rooted up, and 
people did not care for one another, there 
could be no lasting connexions, no compacts to 
be depended upon. The social world would 
crumble into atoms, and every body would be 
like Ishmael, whose “ hand was against every. 
man.” There would be no such things as families 
and towns and well-regulated governments. 
The fields would lie uncultivated, the poor 
would starve, or rather every body would be 
upon a level—keeping what they had, and 
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grasping at what they had not. The afflicted * 
would lie and pine and die unpitied and with- 
out help, and the world would be a miserable, 
deserted, declining body. Then how wise and 
kind is it in Providence, to plant originally in 
the breast a social principle, and to establish 
among mankind those distinctions and relations 
that tend to promote. and maintain it.—Again: 
The divine wisdom and goodness appear in 
this constitution, if we consider, 


2. The pleasures that attend the exercise of 
the social principle-—The blessed God is the 
Father of his creatures. He is “good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.” 
And he has so constituted the social principle, 
that it not only prompts us to help one another, 
but its very exercise promotes our pleasure and 
contributes to our happiness. Now let me ask, 
Next to the pleasures which are devotional and 
spiritual, what can exceed those of benevolence 
and friendship? Let me appeal to the feelings 
of the mother, when she presses to her bosom 
her smiling suckling. What sensations do the 
looks of an affectionate wife betray, when, on 
a cold, stormy, wintry night, she receives her 
dearest friend, after a long and dangerous 
journey, to a cheerful fire and a plenteous 
table! What has been the language of the 
2K 
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tears you have shed, when you have stretched 
the hand of charity, when you have carried away 
“the blessing of him that was ready to perish, 
and caused the widow's heart to sing for joy.” ? 
How is it that a faithful minister and an affec- 
tionate people meet in tears? What kind of 
tears are they? Are there no such realities 
as tears of joy ?—Is not such a constitution as 
. this, a gracious constitution? Is it not a display 
of God’s fatherly goodness, to promote a prin- 
ciple like this ’—-But then the exercise of these 
friendly feelings amazingly extends and multi- 
plies the sources of our improvement, enjoyment, 
and usefulness. Suppose a man locked up 
entirely in himself. He sees nobody, converses 
with nobody, thinks of nobody, cares about 
nobody. His zmprovement must be very limited. — 
He must learn every thing by dint of his own 
labour. Whereas a man that converses with 
his friends, learns from them, reaps the fruit 
of their labour, is improved by their improve- 
ment, adopts their matured views, and makes 
them his own.—Such a man’s enjoyments also 
would be very confined. He could enjoy no 
pleasures but those which immediately and 
solely centred in his little self: like a man so 
excessively near-sighted, that he can look no 
further than the surface of his own body, and 
loses all the rich and beautiful prospects of 
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nature around him. Whereas the friendly soul 
not only enjoys the happiness that immediately 
centres in himself, but with a kind of generous 
and glorious inconsistency, monopolizes the 
happiness of others, makes their pleasures em- 
brace his, lays a generous tax upon every body's 
happiness, to contribute to his own. His heart, 
instead of being so narrow as just to contain 
himself and his own felicity, is large enough 
to contain that of all his friends—And then 
as to usefulness—why, the word has no meaning 
to him that has nobody to think or care about 
but himself. He is a drone in the hive of 
society, and a tax upon existence. Whereas a 
friendly man not only lives in himself—not only 
thinks and labours and contrives in himself— 
but thinks and labours and contrives and 
lives in hundreds and thousands besides. He 
lives in his family, through the whole street, 
the whole neighbourhood, the whole town. 
When he dies, in a sense, the whole town dies, 
because the whole town feels the effect of his 
death. Now, is there nothing descriptive here, 
of the wisdom and goodness of God, in so 
constituting things as to promote and cherish 
a principle of such a delightful nature ?— 
Again: The divine wisdom and goodness of 
God are displayed in this constitution of things, 
because, 
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3. It makes us, as far as it goes, in a humble 
degree, like God himself.—The highest deserip- 
tion that can be given of a creature, is to say 
of him, that he is a partaker of a divine nature— 
like the eternal God. Now, what is God? He 
is love, friendship. And what is creation ? 
Nothing but the execution, the display of that 
clorious attribute of his nature. God is not 
only happy in himself; but, from a principle of 
love, he diffuses that happiness in ten thousand 
forms, among millions of creatures. He is 
represented, (speaking after the manner of men,) 
as rejoicing in his works, triumphing in the 
happiness of his creatures. Now, what is this 
social principle of which I have been speaking ? 
This friendly spirit, when it becomes an evan- 
gelical principle, what is it but a shadow—a 
distinct, though faint resemblance—of the great 
Sun of love and happiness? And is it not a 
display of his wisdom and his love, to render us 
capable of so sublime a resemblance to himself ? 
—Again: the wisdom and goodness of God 
appear in this constitution, because, 


4. It ws so exactly suited to our state and 
circumstances, in both this world and another.— 
What is our situation here? Into what sort 
of a world are we born? Why, we are in 
a world of wants. What should we do, if it were 
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not for the labours and supplies of friends? We 
are in a world of ignorance and perplexity. 
What should we do, if it were not for the advice 
and admonitions and instructions of our friends ? 
We ate in a world of sorrow. What should we 
do, if it were not for the sympathy and prayers 
and consolations of our friends? This bene- 
volent, social principle, then, exactly suits this 
poor, wretched world. It is this that turns the 
wilderness of this world, in some degree, into 
“a fruitful field,” and makes “the desert blossom 
as the rose.” It is this that contributes in some 
degree to furnish those palm-trees and wells of 
water we meet with in our journey to Canaan. 
—But this social principle, when it’ becomes 
Christian-like, and is fully realized, suits another 
world, as well as this. It is, of all others, the 
temper most correspondent to heaven. What 
is heaven? What sort of a state is it? Why, 
the image under which it is most frequently 
represented, is that of a society, a city, a family, 
a multitude which no man can number, a general 
assembly, a church—in short, every thing that 
gives us the idea of intercourse and society. 
Now, what would all this be to us, without this 
social principle, without love? If all our hap- 
piness were to be of the solitary kind, the bright 
regions of eternity would become a desert, and 
paradise would degenerate to a cell. It is a 
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heart disposed to be happy in the happiness 
of others, that makes heaven a suitable place, 
In this connexion, the idea of heaven as a 
society, is illustrious and grand beyond all 
conception. For though we read that “ one star 
differeth from another star in glory,” and that 
there are degrees of happiness in heaven, which 
no doubt is strictly and properly true; yet this 
divine principle will bring them all on a level, 
because it will make the happiness of the whole 
the happiness of each. True, Paul and Gabriel 
may rise far above me in excellence and en- 
joyment ; but in another sense they are on a 
level with me, because love in my heart will 
make me rejoice in their highest attainments 
and happiness as my own. So that, in this view, 
all the happiness of heaven will centre in one 
heart, and that the heart of every one of its 
inhabitants. 


But now, having occupied the principal part 
of your time on the first general division of the 
subject, the most delightful part, and shown 
you its fairest aspects, I must proceed briefly to 
remark, 


Seconpty, This friendship is imperfect.— 
‘There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” There is a higher and nobler kind 
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of friendship than any that actually exists 
among men. Lest we should be “ exalted above 
measure,” by the views we have taken of friend- 
ship, let me, for your humiliation, remind you 
of the “thorn in the flesh,” of the imperfection 
which attends even the closest friendship in the 
present world. Sweet and excellent as the 
social principle is. in itself, yet so imperfect, 
partial, and depressed, is its exercise in this 
ungenial world, that we may justly exclaim, 


** How vain are all things here below!” 


Friendship, or love, is a tender plant, and looks 
sickly and languishing in this barren, rugged soil, 
this wintry climate. Let me just mention a few 
of the imperfections that attend it. I shall but 
mention them, and probably your own experience 
can bitterly enlarge upon them. 


1. Some peculiarity of natural temper often 
mars and embitters our friendships.—Persons 
perhaps, shall have many real excellencies, 
shall see and admire each other’s excellencies, 
and these qualities shall be of a nature calculated 
to promote each other’s happiness; yet some 
peculiarity of temper, (perhaps peevishness in 
the one, and passion in+the other,) shall mar 
all, and take away all the comfort and improve- 
ment of friendship. ‘Some people seem naturally 
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fickle. They are warm and sincere in their 
regard for atime; but imperceptibly grow cold 
and indifferent, without any express, intelligible 
reason.—And there is another peculiarity of 
natural temper more unaccountable still, which 
I have often thought of, and which is much 
to be lamented; and that is, the unconquerable 
reservedness and want of freedom that some 
people feel, even with their best friends. Some 
people, who have a high veneration for each 
other’s character, and a real regard to each 
other’s interests, yet cannot conquer a certain 
shyness on some of the most important subjects 
on which friendship might most richly exercise 
itself, and answer its best ends. How often is 
this the case with respect to husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and_ sisters ! 
They love one another, and perhaps could al- 
most lay down their lives for each other, and 
yet cannot be free and communicative on the 
best and most important of all subjects! How 
forcibly this illustrates the imperfection and 
vanity of human friendship ! 


2. The clashing of interests is another de- 
monstration of the imperfection of human 
friendship.—How many are there, who have 
lived perhaps for years in habits of intimacy, 
really enjoying each other’s society, and doing 
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each other good, until at length, by some means 
or other, their interests in trade or property have 
jarred, and this has utterly thrown their friendship 
off the hinges, and produced a coolness which 
has issued perhaps in reproach, contention, and 
Jasting separation. I believe there is a kind of 
dangerous delicacy in some people's friendship— 
easily offended, and with difficulty reconciled. 
A person may think he is entitled to take more 
freedom with another, because he is his friend ; 
while his friend, for the very same reason, thinks 
he ought to take less, and that he should be 
more cautious, and more circumspect in his 
behaviour to him, than he would be to an 
indifferent person: and thus he more easily takes 
offence at a liberty in his friend, and considers 
it more unkind, and lays it more to heart, than 
_ he would precisely the same conduct in another; 
and consequently feels it more difficult to be 
reconciled. “A brother offended,” says the 
wise man, “is harder to be won than a strong 
city.” How pathetically does David lament 
a friend in this view! ‘It was not an enemy 
that reproached me, then I could have borne it; 
neither was it he that hated me that did magnify 
himself against me, then I would have hid 
myself from him ; but it was thou, a man, mine 
equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.” But 
how does this demonstrate the vanity of human 
21 
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friendship! How often do groundless surmises 
and suspicions drive away all the pleasures of 
friendship ! 


3. Frequently, an incapacity to help isa de- 
monstration of the imperfection of friendship.— 
How little can we do for one another! How 
often do the trials and sorrows of life turn the 
sweets of friendship into bitters! How. often 
do circumstances occur, in which the burdens 
of our friends are such as we cannot relieve! 
Their case is beyond our reach, and if we would 
sacrifice our lives for them no. good end; would 
be answered. When do we see the vanity and 
imperfection of friendship in such a light, as’ 
when all we can do, is to pity and weep and, 
pray?» This was the case when Jonathan could 
no longer be of service to his friend David. 
They fell on each others neck, and wept in 
silence. 


4. Not unfrequently, the want of religion is. 
asad imperfection in friendship.—l believe. there 
are persons, of generous hearts. and, upright 
principles, who entertain real affection for each 
other, and would make almost any sacrifice. to 
promote each other's happiness ; but who have, 
no genuine religion, no regard, to God, no view.. 
to futurity. What. poor, imperfect, embittered: 
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friendship, then, must theirs be, when they: look 
beyond the present moment! What is all before 
them, but uncertainty, disappointment, and 
death! Such persons must entertain false views 
of futurity, or banish the subject from their 
thoughts, or else their friendship must be 
mingled with ten thousand bitters. Religion is 
the supreme good of friendship, because it leads 
to the best of beings as the mutual friend of 
both, and to an unchanging heaven as their 
eternal residence. 


5. Distance is another source of the im- 
perfection and vanity of human friendship.— 
Perhaps, sometimes, the best friends we have 
in the world, whom we most ardently love, and 
would most choose to consult, who are also 
most ready to ‘advise. and most competent to 
help, are removed by providence far away ; so 
that when you want them most, they are the 
least capable of helping you. You can hear of 
them indeed, and see them occasionally ; but 
the pleasure of meeting is counterbalanced by 
the pain of parting; and your sweetest interviews 
appear like a shadow or a dream. So imperfect 
is human friendship !—But once more : 


6. The short duration of human friendship 
crowns the description,—Our dearest and best 
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friends are mortal. Their breath is in their 
nostrils. The eyes that to-day swim in tears of 
benevolence and pleasure, may to-morrow be 
closed in darkness. The head that thinks and 
the hands that labour, may soon be laid low 
and motionless in the dust. The heart that 
now glows with sympathy and tenderness, may 
in a few short hours be chilled by the cold hand 
of death. Death! That word is the bane, the 
cloud, the midnight of friendship. Alas! we 
must part—we must part. The graves are ready 
for us. The places which know us now, will 
shortly know us no more for ever. A Jonathan 
and a David must part. ‘Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils: for wherein is 
he to be accounted of?”—What is the con- 
clusion? - There is a friendship, higher and. 
nobler than any that actually exists among men. 
“There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” And such a friend we want—a friend 
that possesses every qualification and excellence, 
that loves with a pure and cordial regard, that 
is ever present, all-sufficient, unchangeable, and 
immortal. But it is not my business this morning 
to point him out.—! merely observe now, in 


CONCLUSION : 


1. What reason is there to admire the Divine 
wisdom and goodness !—How adorable is the 
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conduct of our great Creator! Love was the 
origin of creation ; loye prompted the formation 
of the first creature, and of the millions that have 
succeeded. God might not have created any, 
or he might have created but few; but since 
he has seen fit to create so many millions, what 
@ glorious display of himself is it, that he should 
so constitute things, as, by producing the social 
and friendly principle in the heart, to render 
the happiness of each subservient to the hap- 
piness of the whole, and the happiness of the 
whole subservient to the happiness of each! 
So that, while there are millions of enjoying 
creatures, every one of these creatures, by the 
exercise of love, should concentrate in himself 
the happiness of all ! 


2. Jtisa duty we owe to our Maker, to our 
fellow-creatures, and to ourselves, to cultivate this 
principle-—God has implanted it in our con- 
stitution, our fellow-creatures are exercising it 
towards us, and the exercise of it to them is 
attended with a noble satisfaction to ourselves. 
In this view the gospel of Christ comes in with 
peculiar advantage, because it is a religion of 
love. It breathes love, enjoins love, prompts 
to love, and refines and exalts the natural prin- 
ciple of friendship to the highest pitch, and 
carries it into eternity. 
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3. Let us not depend upon human friendship.— 
All our comforts are brittle. Our friends, as 
well as others, are uncertain, precarious, and 
fleeting blessings. ‘“ Man cometh up like a 
flower, and is cut down.” [ tbs 


4. Refer these, as well as other things, to 
Futurity—This is not your rest,” is the Christ- 
ian’s motto. Here, you will find no entire rest, 
in your health, your property, or your friends. 
Hereafter only you will enjoy in perfection. 
Without regard to futurity, the best formed 
friendships are but as spiders’ webs, swept away 
by death. The closest earthly friendships may 
be compared to the’ transient connexions of 
children at school, of a few days or weeks. 
They are as childish as theirs, too, except when 
they are cemented by principle, seasoned by 
the gospel, and crowned with eternity. 


HABITUAL REMEMBRANCE OF CHRIST URGED: 


* SERMON XI. 


[Preached at Kettering, Aug. 2. 1807.} 


2: 'TIM. He 8: 


REMEMBER THAT JESUS CHRIST, OF THE SEED OF DAVID, WAS 
RAISED FROM THE DEAD, ACCORDING TO MY GOSPEL, 


LF we’ take this ‘passage as it stands here, it 
contains a very important meaning. It is a 
short recapitulation of the solid grounds: on 
which the divine mission and character of the 
Redeemer rest; and. an exhortation to Timothy, 
frequently to think of these, in order to establish 
his faith, and support his courage, amidst his 
ministerial labours and persecutions. The grand 
and leading foundation on which the Messiah- 
“ship of Jesus rests, are just those mentioned 
here: such as) ancient prophecy, that he should 
be of the seed of David; and the glorious fun- 
damental fact of his resurrection, which the 
Apostle so earnestly labours to establish in the 
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15th of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
And we are here reminded, not only that Christ 
was descended from David, and that he was 
raised from the dead, but of the general tenor 
of gospel facts recorded in the evangelical 
history, which, as. an account of his miracles 
and doctrine and character and life, is what 
the Apostle refers to in the expression—“accord- 
ing to my gospel.” And all this is strengthened 
by the value which the apostles themselves set 
upon this gospel, the risks they ran for the sake 
of it, and the manner in which they devoted 
their whole lives to its service. ‘According 
to. my gospel,”*—‘that gospel which I so highly 
prize, for the sake of which I suffer so much, 
and to the success of which I yield up my whole 
life and powers; which I certainly should not. 
do if I had not the most infallible evidence of 
its truth.’ I say, taking the text thus, it con- 
tains a very important meaning. ‘Remember, 
Timothy, that the credentials of that Saviour 
whom thou art preaching, in whose cause thou 
art labouring, and for whom thou art to suffer, 
are founded upon these solid supports; thou 
art not contending for a trifle, for an uncertainty, — 
for a cunningly devised fable: think of this, 
lest thou faint.’ And a most excellent way it 
is of refreshing one’s faith and encouraging 
ones hope, frequently to survey and review 
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these strong pillars on which the building of 
the gospel stands: the clearness of the ancient 
prophecies, which were fulfilled in him, and only 
in him; the infallible certainty of the fact of 
his resurrection from the dead; the number and 
fulness and authenticity of the facts recorded 
in. the gospel history, all bearing upon, and 
uniting their testimony in support of, his great 
character ; and the value which the apostles set 
upon the gospel. They treated it as their gospel, 
ventured every thing for its sake, and counted 
every thing a trifle in comparison with it; which 
they would never have done, had they not known 
it to be true. 


Now, all this may be very just and very 
important; yet it is thought by some that it 
does not exactly express the Apostle’s idea. It 
is rather supposed, that the jet, the bearing of 
the passage, turns on the word “ Remember,” and 
that the latter clauses are only incidentally in- 
troduced. ‘O Timothy, remember Jesus Christ ; 
keep up a daily, habitual, affectionate, prevailing 
recollection of that blessed Friend; who was the 
great subject of. prophecy, the first-born from 
the dead, to whom the whole history of gospel 
facts bears testimony, and for whose sake alone 
life and every thing about it appears of any 
value to me. O think of him as the most 

2M 
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cheering cordial under all thy trials, and the 
most powerful stimulus to thy labours as a 
Christian and a minister. O think of him! 
and if any thing can animate and warm thy 
heart, surely the thought of such a Friend 
will !’ 


It is in this light I shall consider the passage 
in the remaining part of this discourse—as 2 
warm and earnest exhortation to a grateful, 
adoring, daily remembrance of Jesus Christ. 
{ shall endeavour therefore to show—in what 
sense it is practicable in the present state, to 
remember Jesus Christ—what obstacles even 
pious Christians find in the exercise of this 
remembrance of him—why we should remember 
him—and what means we should use to assist 
us in remembering him.—I shall endeayour to 
show, . 


Tirst, Jn what sense it is practicable, in the 
present state, to remember Jesus Christ.—Now, as to 
the thing itself, habitual remembrance of Christ : 
we have no authority from scripture to carry 
our ideas of it to an extravagant, enthusiastic, 
raphsodical height; as if the true Christian 
were expected to be literally always thinking 
of Jesus Christ, and the passions to be always 
on fire with emotions of love and gratitude to 
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him. Such an expectation as this is inconsisteut 
with the situation in which it has pleased 
Providence to place us, and with most of the 
ealls and duties of social life. As Dr. Doddridge 
observes, We are men, and we are not expected 
to live the life of angels. A state of constant, 
animated devotion, is too elevated a region for 
inhabitants of mortality and dust like us. But 
there is one passage of scripture that exactly 
expresses the true thought, is just the spirit of 
the Apostle’s exhortation here, is the Christian’s 
duty and privilege, and is, through divine grace, 
in some degree practicable, even in this state 
of existence. The passage I refer to, is one 
of the petitions the Apostle presents for his 
Ephesian friends: “That Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith.” That you may remember 
him as you do a dear friend that lives in the 
same house with you. If you have a near 
relation, whom you esteem and love, and who 
resides under the same roof with you, you are 
not always literally thinking about him. There 
are a thousand other people, and a thousand 
things you think of and remember besides him. 
And yet he is the object of your habitual 
remembrance. There is scarcely an hour. in 
the day in which he is not more or less in your 
thoughts ; and when you do think of him it is 
with respect and affection. You love to think 
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of him, and to realize something he has said 
or done. Things are continually occurring in 
the day, to remind you of him, though he him- 
self is not present; and your recollection of him 
is always, in some way or other, in a degree, 
influential. The recollection of your friend 
tends to kindle affection for him, or to humble 
you under a sense of some misconduct, or to 
excite you to honour him, to take into your 
serious consideration some important hint he 
has given you, to comply with some wish he 
has expressed, or to imitate those excellencies 
which you discover in his general deportment. 
Now, this seems to be exactly the true idea 
of a practical and Christian remembrance of 
Jesus Christ—dwelling in your hearts by faith— 
remembering him as you do a dear friend whom 
you esteem and value, and who lives in the 
same house with you. If I try to explain it 
any further, I do not know that I shall make 
it clearer. But the unhappiness is, that even 
some real Christians, who are conscious they 
love Jesus Christ, are very much discouraged 
because they find it more difficult to remember 
him than to remember a common friend. Yet 
why should a sincere soul be so over much 
discouraged? Surely, there are reasons to be 
assigned for this difficulty. And this leads” 
me to notice, 
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SEconDLY, What obstructions Christians find 
in the evercise of this remembrance of Christ.— 
And here we may remark, 


1. He is, to all appearance, a distané friend.— 
I suppose, generally speaking, the idea of distant 
friends, however much you value them, seldom 
so readily occurs to the thoughts, as of those 
upon the spot. At least, after a time, the re- 
collection of them requires some effort of the 
mind. I have no reason to suppose that I love 
my relations less now than when I lived among 
them, but I am certain I think of them less 
frequently. And this is one obstruction to the 
constant, lively remembrance of Jesus Christ, 
even in those who sincerely love him: he is, 
to all appearance, a distant friend.—Another 
obstruction Is, 


2. He is an znvisible friend.—This, though. 
included in the former, is yet distinct from it. 
When a dear friend is present, his countenance, 
his look, the sound of his voice, and a thousand 
things besides, continually remind us of him ; 
and even if he be absent, the recollection of 
his person and language and manners wonder- 
fully assists in producing «@ lively and habitual 
impression of him in our thoughts. But we 
have nothing of this kind to assist us in 
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‘remembering Jesus Christ ; because he is, and 
to us always was, in the fullest sense invisible. 
We do not see him, and we never did see him. 

I have no doubt the apostles were greatly as- 
sisted in their remembrance of Christ, by their 
recollection of his person, his gracious coun- 
tenance, the affectionate tone of his voice, the 
gentleness of his manner, and a thousand other 
things, none of which are any assistance to us. ° 
We have none of these auxiliaries. We have 
not his benignant look continually before our 
eyes, nor the tone of his voice sounding in our 
ears. Not only would what Jesus said and 
did make a powerful impression on the minds 
of his apostles, and assist their future re- 
collections ; but also his manner of speaking and 
acting. They could never forget, for instance, 
his tone, his gesture, his look, when he said, — 
“ Let not your heart be troubled—In my Father's 
house are many mansions,” &c. And Mary 
could never forget to her. dying day, the tone 
in which Jesus addressed her when she mistook 
him for the gardener—a tone which in a moment 
enabled her to recognize her Lord and Master. 
Nor, could she ever forget his manner of saying, 
‘Go to my brethren, and say to them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God — 
and your God.”—Again: Another obatsiaeucil 
is, that, . 
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3. Our remembrance of Christ, so far as it 
is of any value, is entirely spiritual: it is the 
remembrance of faith.—Now, if you are absent 
from your family, or have children abroad, flesh 
and blood have a great share in your re- 
membrance of them, naturally and necessarily so. 
You think of them and remember them, not 
abstractedly, but as your relations—your parents, 
your brothers, your wife, or your children. 
Natural affection amazingly promotes the re- 
membrance of them. But flesh and blood, and 
the natural passions, have nothing at all to do 
with our remembrance of Christ. Any associ- 
ation of that kind would be completely delusive ; 
something like the effect of crucifixes and altar- 
pieces. Remembrance of Christ is not weeping 
over a picture, or crying ata kind of religious 
tragedy ; but a spiritual recollection of a spi- > 
ritual character: it is the exercise, not of the 
animal passions, but of the understanding and 
the heart. And therefore with our depraved 
hearts, we find it so much more difficult to 
remember Jesus Christ than a common friend ; 

‘ because the natural passions are an auxiliary in 
the one case, and have no connexion with the 
other.—I proceed to notice, 


. Turrpty, Why we should remember Jesus 
Christ.—Do any ask, Why should Jesus Christ 
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be remembered? What harm is there in forgetting 
him? These questions shall be answered by 
the replies which would probably be returned 
if the object were some highly esteemed earthly 
friend. 


Suppose there were some one person whom 
you valued more than any other in the world, and 
you were continually thinking of him and talking 
about him; and suppose somebody were to say 
to you, ‘Why do you think so much about that 
person? he seems to be always in your thoughts: 
why should he be so much in your remembrance?’ 
what would you say? One answer would be, 
‘Why, he is such an excellent character, that I 
never can think too much of him: he has so 
many estimable qualities I never can admire. 
him too much.’ Then let this answer be given 
to the question, Why should Christ be remem- 
bered? ‘There is so much glory in his person, 
so much sweetness in his temper, so much purity 
in his life, so much instruction in his doctrine, 
so much ‘excellence in his example, that it is ~ 
impossible I can think too highly of him, or 
remember him too well. O-that he were in all 
my thoughts !’ 

Suppose we were to put the question again 
concerning an earthly friend, ‘Why do you 
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remember and think and talk so much about 
this friend of yours?’ The answer would very 
probably be, ‘Why, I remember him because 
he has remembered me, and I should be the 
most ungrateful wretch in the world if I did 
not remember him. He saved my life at the 
risk of his own: he generously placed himself 
in the most dangerous situation, to serve me; 
and indeed he never forgets me now, and never 
seems to think he can do enough for me.’ Now, 
would not that be reason sufficient for constantly 
remembering a friend,—present or absent, dis- 
tant or on the spot? Certainly it would. Then 
let this answer be given as the Christian’s reason 
for constantly remembering Christ. We are 
under especial obligations to remember Christ : 
for he remembered us and pitied us in our low 
estate: he remembered us while we were un- 
mindful of him and of our own best interests. 
“While we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us.” Surely he remembered us; for “his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” ‘He died, the just for the unjust, to 
bring us to God.” And he has never forgotten 
us to this day. His eye is continually upon us ; 
his heart feels for us; his merits plead for us ; 
_ his grace is Saciat for us; his throne and his 
“presence are a refuge for us; and he keeps us 

‘as the apple of his‘eye.” And is not such 

2N 
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a friend to be remembered? Ought such @ 
friend to be forgotten? Can you find in your 
heart to forget him ? 


But, besides these, I think there is another 
good reason why ‘we should remember Christ: 
The grateful, affectionate remembrance of him 
has a happy influence on the mind. I think 
all well-disposed persons have found that fre- 
quent recollection of the character, excellencies, 
kindness, and services, of venerable, eminent, 
amiable friends, has had considerable effect on 
their minds, to promote pleasing and grateful 
emotions, esteem for their characters, and a 
desire to be like them. In this view, the re- 
membrance of Christ has a powerful tendency, 
and is productive of the most valuable effects. . 
Recollecting and realizing the excellencies and 
glories of his person and character and spirit 
and precepts and example, is like “beholding 
as in aglass the glory of the Lord,” by which 
we are “changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory.” Nothing humbles like this. 
Nothing sweetens the temper like it. Nothing 
promotes kind and benevolent and meek and 
forgiving dispositions like it. Itis “ beholding 
- as ina glass.” Recollecting him as “the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” 
is a reviving cordial to the fainting conscience, 


or 
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and a support to the sinking heart. Recollect- 
ing him as the Head of the church, and the 
universal Judge, is a grand fortress against 
temptation, and a powerful stimulus to duty. 
In short, Christians are never so much what 
they wish to be, in the spirit and temper of their 
minds, and in consistency of conduct, as when 
Christ is most in their thoughts and recollection. 
Hence, though I cannot with certainty speak 
for others, I should think it a pretty general rule, 
that on a Sabbath evening, especially a sacra- 
mental evening, when the thoughts have been 
in a good degree employed in thinking of Christ 
and his gospel, and the mind is as it were 
steeped in these subjects, and seasoned “ with 
thoughts of Christ and things divine;” the 
frame and state of a Christian approach nearer 
to what he would wish them to be, than almost 
at any other time. When the remembrance of 
Christ is fresh upon the mind, it has a most 
delightful effect, in hushing our .passions, mo- 
derating our anxieties, calming our consciences, 
sweetening our tempers, and promoting all the 
pure and amiable graces of the gospel. This 
is delightful; and one would sometimes give 
all the world if it could be perpetuated. What 
then will it be to be perfectly holy and happy, to 
be “for ever with the Lord,” to “see him as he 
is,” and to be “like him.” ?—But let us notice, 
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Fourtuty, What are the means we should use, 
to assist us in this remembrance of Christ. 


1. Read much, and dwell much i meditation 
on the direct history of Christ—The Gospels, 
properly speaking, are memoirs of Jesus Christ, 
a concise history of his life. Then surely, the 
way to remember him, is to make these memoirs 
familiar to us. Read, indeed, every part of the 
Bible occasionally, that you can understand, and 
that is instructive to you; but let your favourite 
subjects of reading be those parts of scripture | 
in which Christ is the direct theme. And think 
and reflect on what you read. Occupy more 
time in thinking than in reading. Mary kept 
the sayings of Jesus “in her heart.” 


2. Always have a direct reference to Christ 
in your prayers.—And this, not only as your . 
Mediator, Intercessor, and Advocate with the 
Father. Let a large proportion of your petitions 
have a direct reference to his spirit, his temper, 
his precepts, his example. Pray over the ex- 
celiencies that adorned his character; and beg, 
not only that you may be accepted in him, but 
that the same mind that was in him may be 
in you. And this will have a most ‘happy 
influence, in promoting habitual remembrance 
of him. 
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3. Attend to that standing ordinance, which 
Christ himself appointed with the express design 
of assisting your remembrance of him.— Do this 
in remembrance of me.” If you have real, solid, 
scriptural reason to believe that you love the 
Lord Jesus, and that you have received him 
in all his characters, and are seriously concerned 
to glorify him; approach his table with the 
specific end in view for which it was instituted— 
as a memorial, or remembrance of his dying 
love. Or if unhappily you have suspicions of 
the reality of your Christianity, attend as spec- 
tators, while others obey their Lord’s injunction. 
It may be blest to you, and excite in your minds 
such a remembrance of his grace and glory, 
as shall issue in removing your scruples, and 
thus prepare the way for your regular attendance 
on this delightful ordinance. 


4. Let Jesus Christ be the principal topic of 
your religious conversation.—And do not confine 
yourselves, as some do, to one particular view 
of Christ; such as his atonement, or his cha- 
racter, or any one view of him exclusively; 
but form a habit of thinking and speaking of 
Christ in an enlarged, excursive, comprehensive 
way; in that variety in which he is represented 
in the Gospels and Epistles; in his person, 
his ministry, his miracles, his. doctrine, his 
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precepts, his temper, his practice: and the 
more various and enlarged your views are, the 
more materials will you find to strengthen and 
perpetuate your remembrance of Christ. 


5. Cherish occasional thoughts of Christ, and 
ejaculatory risings of heart towards him.—l\ do 
not want you to put ona solemn face, and to 
make a show of religion, as if you would per- 
suade people to think you have more than you 
have. But in your walks in the field, in the 
wakeful silence of the night, in certain company 
into which you happen to be thrown, in con- 
nexion with incidents and occurrences that you 
hear of or witness, let the spirit and character 
of Christ be brought into view. Secretly offer 
a petition to him; pray for grace and strength;. 
apply and interweave what he said and did, 
and your own intercourse with him, with the 
occurrences of life; an excellent way to cherish 
remembrance. And frequently call to mind, 
that though Christ is an invisible, and to all 
appearance an absent, a distant friend; yet 
how near to us may be his real presence and 
enjoyment! The near prospect of the return 
of an absent friend, wonderfully quickens our 
recollection of him. Apply this thought to the 
coming of our Lord. Think—only a few more 
fleeting days, and he will be to you a present 
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and an ever-present friend. Let this thought 
reprove your forgetfulness, and quicken your 
remembrance. A little while, and you shall 
behold him face to face, and know him even 
as you are known. O that he may be in all 
our thoughts ! 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN CONSIDERED. 


SERMON XII. 


{Preached at Kettering, Jan. 25. 1789.] 


MATY. xii. 31; 32. 


WHEREFORE I SAY UNTO YOU, ALL MANNER OF SIN AND BLAS- 
PHEMY SHALL BE FORGIVEN UNTO MEN: BUT THE BLASPHEMY 
ACAINST THE HOLY GHOST SHALL NOT BE FORGIVEN UNTO MEN. 
AND WHOSOEVER SPEAKETH A WORD AGAINST THE SON OF 
MAN, IT SHALL BE FORGIVEN HIM: BUT WHOSOEVER SPEAKETH 
AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST, IT SHALL NOT BE FORGIVEN HIM, ~ 
NEITHER IN THIS WORLD, NEITHER IN THE WORLD TO COME, 


WHEN one of the richest declarations in the 
Bible is immediately followed by so awful an 
exception, | do not wonder that awakened and 
tender minds have been exceedingly anxious 
to know what that sin is which Eternal Truth 
declares to be unpardonable, or that they are 
sometimes exceedingly distressed lest it should 
lie at their door. It is in some connexion with 
the morning subject, and with the same views, 
that I intend to discuss this. 
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I shall endeavour, on the one hand, to support 
the truth of our Lord’s solemn declaration, and 
apply it to the purposes of caution and holy 
fear; and on the other hand, to remove the 
stumbling-block out of the way of humble souls, 
to whom it has been an occasion of unnecessary 
discouragement. “And here I acknowledge that 
I am, in some respects, on awful ground ; and 
that it becomes me to assert and conclude with 
great diffiidence and humility, and to venture 
no further than plain scripture and reason will 
fully warrant. But, as the passage is recorded, 
it must mean something ; and it seems to mean 
something eminently awakening and important, 
and therefore deserves to be well and seriously 
considered. Our Lord here, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, asserts the glorious efficacy of his 
gospel; that it makes provision for the pardon 
of “all manner of sin and blasphemy ;” that it 
extends, not only to one kind and certain degrees 
of sin, but to every species and aggravation 
of it: only he tells you there is one exception ; 
he tells you there is one case which its efficacy 
cannot reach, one pitch of guilt where the 
remedy fails. Our business, on the present 
occasion, is, in the first place, to inquire what 
the unpardonable sin is; and then to show the 
grounds or reasons of its unpardonableness. — 
Let us, then, humbly inquire, 
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First, What this most awful sin is, which is 
pronounced by the Son of God to be beyond 
the reach of hope. 


Different divines have left on record different 
conjectures upon its nature. Some suppose it 
to be final impenitence ; others, a determined 
opposition to the truth, when people know and 
are convinced of it; and others, a renunciation 
of the truth for fear of suffering. On the latter 
supposition, Francis Spira concluded he had 
committed it. But perhaps it is hardly safe 
to conclude that either of these is the un- 
pardonable sin; because there is nothing in 
what our Lord said, that would immediately and 
precisely warrant such a conclusion. In order 
to ascertain the precise nature of this sin, it 
will be necessary briefly to take into our con- 
sideration, the whole scope of the passage, 
and the connexion in which it stands. Christ 
had been working miracles, as usual; and. 
among others, had expelled a devil from a poor 
man. The people were so struck, that they 
began to conclude that Jesus was the Messiah. 
“Ts not this the son of David?” But the 
Pharisees, alarmed for the consequences, and 
determined at any rate to evade the force of 
this evidence of his divine mission, declared 
they had no doubt he was possessed of a devil 
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himself, and that it was by a diabolical power 
he wrought this miracle. “This fellow doth 
not cast out devils but by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils.” Our Lord, having calmly rea- 
soned with them on the absurdity of supposing, 
either that Satan would exert a power to destroy 
his own kingdom, or that he himself could cast 
out devils unless by a power superior to that 
of Satan, subjoins a solemn caution: ‘ Take 
care what you are about: for I warn you, that 
though my gospel makes ample provision for 
the removal of all manner of sin and blasphemy ; 
yet if you get to such a pitch of hardness and 
obstinacy, as to ascribe to satanic agency these 
miracies that | am performing by the power 
of the Holy Ghost; if you obstinately and 
maliciously ascribe all this to the devil; there 
is no help nor hope for you, and you are 
absolutely beyond the reach of ail mercy. If any 
of you should speak contemptuously, or even 
impiously, of the Son of man, considering the 
obscurity and meanness of his outward appear- 
ance among you, you may possibly be brought 
to repentance and forgiveness ; because there 
seems to a carnal mind some reason for so 
speaking. But if any of you maliciously speak 
against the Holy Ghost, amidst the astonishing 
displays of his power and glory which are 
opening, and will by:and by abundantly open 
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upon you, it is all over with you; you are 
absolutely incorrigible and hopeless, and shall 
never be forgiven, either in this world, or im 
that which is to come; you shall not be for- 
given at all, but shall be obnoxious to eternal 


* Now, it appears plam to me, 


damnation.’ 
from the connexion in which the words stand, 
that by the sin against the Holy Ghost, our 
Lord meant maliciously and obstinately ascribing 
to the devil the miraculous operations of the 
Holy Ghost, amidst the clear discovery and 
full display of that power.—But we proceed 


to examine, 


Sreconpiy, Upon what grounds we may suppose 
this sin is declared to be unpardonable.—That it 
is unpardonable is beyond ay doubt; for our 
Lord speaks in the most positive terms: but why 
is it unpardonable ? 


1. Because it implies an obstinate resistance to 
the last remedy of the soul, and to the utmost ~ 
evidence that God could give to the truth of his 
gospel—We are not to suppose that our Lord 
meant, by declaring this sin to be unpardonable, 
that if those who had been guilty of it were 
even brought to repentance and faith, still there 


5 See Mark iti, 29. 
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would be no hope for them. He could not mean 
that ; because it is an eternal and universal 
truth, that they who repent and believe shall 
be saved: but that persons who had reached 
such a pitch of hardness as obstinately to resist 
such evidence, and maliciously to ascribe the 
operations of the Holy Spirit to the devil, were 
past all possibility of repentance ; that there 
was no prospect whatever of their being brought 
to believe. When God sent’ his Son with all 
the fulness of the godhead, working the most 
astonishing miracles; and when the power by 
which those miracles were wrought should be 
more abundantly and illustriously displayed ; 
if any of them, amidst all this glaring, over- 
powering evidence, could still maliciously 
ascribe it all to the devil, it was all over with 
them ; God himself could give no greater means 
of conviction; it was outfacing the very sun 
at noon-day; such a sin, in its own nature, 
shuts out all remedy, defeats all imaginable 
means of conviction; and by that very temper 
they render themselves jncapable of being 
convinced by any revelation, or by any means 
of conviction from heaven whatever.—But 
further, 


2. We have reason to believe this sin is 
declared unpardonable, not only because it 
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was so in its own nature, but because God, in 
righteous judgment, would withhold his grace 
Srom the offenders, without which they must die 
finally and for ever—It may be justly said, 
that let a man go to the last extremity of wicked- 
ness, and resist the utmost light, and the last 
means of conviction that God can give, yet God 
can so easily change the heart, and work so 
powerfully on the mind, as to convince the 
most obstinate. But our Lord, in declaring 
this sin unpardonable, seems to assert that God 
was determined he would not. give his grace 
in such circumstances; that when men had 
risen to such a degree of malice and obstinacy, 
as to oppose the utmost evidence that God 
could give to the truth of any doctrine, he would 
consider if so high and immediate an affront 
to himself, that he would entirely give up such 
characters to themselves,: and leave them to 
the natural consequences of their enormous 
guilt. Indeed, there are several instances men- 
tioned in scripture, in which persons had become 
so hardened and obstinate, that their state 
in this sense became unpardonable. The in- 
habitants of the old world were so grossly and 
entirely abandoned, that God absolutely gave 
them up, and declared that his Spirit should 
no longer strive with them, that he would use 
no more means with them, but leave them to 
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the consequences of their sin. Thus it was 
with Sodom and Gomorrah. And thus, at a 
certain period, it was with Israel: ‘“ Ephraim 
is joined to idols, let him alone.” ‘He has 
arrived at such a pitch, that I will warn and 
chastise and remonstrate no more; let him go 
on just as he will.’ Thus also it was with many 
of the Jews, as an awful fulfilment of this very 
passage. And thus the apostles predicted it 
would be with others; that God would “send 
them strong delusions that they should believe 
a lie, that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” —But I now proceed to the 
principal point, the application of this subject 
to practical uses. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. It leads us to the most adoring views of 
the fulness and grace of the gospel dispensation.— 
It extends to “all manner of sin and _blas- 
phemy” within the very possibility of forgiveness 
in the nature of things. When a man is brought 
to a just sense of his guilt, it is in vain that 
conscience or Satan should urge, ‘Why, you 
have been guilty of all* kinds of sin; you 
have lived so many years in the commission 
of it; you have gorie greater lengths than any 
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body about you; you have sinned against 
light and knowledge and privileges and con- 
victions.’ All this is nothing to the purpose, 
when a man becomes awakened; for this one 
clause is sufficient to remove it all : “All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men.” The gospel makes provision for the 
pardon of all possible sin, but that which in 
its own nature excludes the gospel; namely, 
a determined hatred to it, so that a man would 
rather perish than be saved by it. And this 
clause is so full and expressive, that it has been 
the support of many a soul, who would otherwise 
have been absolutely broken down with guilt 
and despair. ‘All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men.” The mercy of 
the gospel rises up to the heayens, and reaches 
down to the lowest depths of misery; it is 
able to save to the very uttermost, to go to the 
utmost length that in the nature of things mercy 
can consistently go. 
4 

2. What a view does this subject give us of 
the depravity of the human heart !—How won- 
derfully depraved must the heart of man be, 
that it should be capable of sinking into a sin 
that in a sense outstretches the very gospel ! 
Not that any sin in connexion with repentance 
and faith can outstretch the gospel; but that 
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the human heart should be capable of com- 
mitting a sin that reaches beyond the hope of 
repentance ! How justly is it said, “ The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked : who can know it?” And this seems 
really to have been the case with these Pharisees 
and many of the Jews. Our Lord calls them 
vipers, serpents, children of the devil, who 
should not escape the damnation of hell. What 
is the human heart! that persons could stand 
and see the finger of God at work, and the most 
open display of a divine power that God could 
give, and yet, amidst all this glory, have the 
malice and obstinacy to ascribe it to satanic 
agency! Well might our Lord pronounce their 
case hopeless, their sin unpardonable. 


3. We learn what is a solid evidence that a 
man has not committed the unpardonable sin.— 
And that is, the fear lest he should have done 
it. Many persons, under their first awakenings, 
especially when they look back on their past 
life, have such an awful view of their guilt, 
of their long resistance to gospel light, their 
stupidity under providences and sermons, their 
blasphemy, profaneness, and secret sins, that 
they instantly conclude, ‘Surely I have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin! I have sinned 
against the Holy Ghost! And now there is 


op 
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no hope of repentance!’ But I have no scruple 
in saying, that it is certain, absolutely certain, 
that you have not committed it: this fear lest 
you should have committed it, is an infallible 
proof that you have not; because that sin, in 
its own nature, locks up the heart in hardness, 
like the nether millstone, without fear or feeling, 
or any other exercise of mind but rancorous 
hatred against Christ and the gospel. It is 
essential to the unpardonable sin, that the con- 
science be seared and past all feeling, or as it 
were ‘twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” 
In proportion as you dread the thought of 
having committed such a sin, and look toward 
the gospel with an earnest desire of being in- 
terested in its blessings, you have the most 
infallible evidence, amidst all your guilt, that 
this sin does not lie at your door: because this 
sin is in its own nature absolutely inconsistent 
with all relentings of heart, and all breathings 
of desire after the blessings of the gospel. So 
that you have the richest encouragement to 
take to yourselves the invitations of the gospel: 
‘“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
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on him, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” Only do not dare to expect salvation 
in any way but through repentance and heart- 
transforming faith. In connexion with this 
head, I may remark, 


4. How unfounded and unreasonable are the 
distresses of humble, tender minds, in reference 
to ‘this sin‘—There are many persons, whose 
hearts are broken under a sense of sin, and who 
tremble at God’s word, who yet have distressing 
apprehensions, lest they either have committed 
this sin, or should be guilty of it at some future 
period. Thus persons of weak spirits and a 
melancholy cast are alarmed at the mere reading 
of the clause, at the bare knowledge that there is 
a sin that can never be forgiven, “neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” ‘O what 
if I should fall into it! Perhaps I have! Or if 
I have not, I may!’ Why, my friends, this 
very temper of yours, this trembling, tender, 
fearing spirit, is the most distant in the whole 
world from that sin; because that sin implies 
obstinate blindness, and studied hardness of 
heart ; against which, this fear is the strongest 
guard in. the whole world. You must, in a 
dreadful sense, be as it were new made, before 
you attained to such a pitch of guilt. Some, 
owing to extreme sénsibility of mind, are forever 
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distressing themselves, and turning every thing 
into the sin against the Holy Ghost. If they 
recollect any instance in which they sinned 
deliberately, against knowledge and conyiction, 
they immediately conclude that this is the un- 
pardonable sin. Whereas, though this is a great 
sin, and calls for deep humiliation and repent- 
ance, surely it is not unpardonable; for if it 
were, who could be saved at all? Surely it 
does not render a person incapable of being for- 
giyen, when the heart is almost broken under 
a sense of it, and while such passages as the 
following stand on record: * The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
‘These things write I unto you, that ye sin not: 
and if any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” But. 
perhaps, owing to shattered nerves and con- 
stitutional dejection, to the suggestions of Satan 
himself, and the very dread of falling into this 
sin, some are actually worried with blasphemous 
thoughts of the Holy Ghost, and feel risings 
of mind concerning him, that shock and frighten 
them almost out of their senses, and they im- 
mediately set down all as lost. ‘Surely this is 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost: I am 
the subject of the most blasphemous thoughts 
about him; and if our Lord did not mean this, 
what did he mean?’ Blasphemy against the 
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Holy Ghost does not consist in blasphemous 
thoughts coming into the mind; but in a settled, 
hardened hatred of his power and influence. 
But in proportion as these thoughts that arise 
in your mind are a grief to you, and are hated 
and honestly opposed, they are so far from 
being the unpardonable sin, that they are no 
sin at all, but principally the effect of bodily 
disorder; or possibly they are Satan’s injections, 
and the dread and distress you feel about them 
are evidence in your favour; and they will be 
no more laid to your charge, than the ravings 
of a man in a frenzy or a fever. On the con- 
trary, the great Redeemer is represented as | 
“not an high-priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin.” 
He was ‘‘made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful aud faithful high-priest, 
in things pertaining to God, to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people: for in that 
vhe himself hath suffered, he is able to succour 
them that are tempted.” 


5. This subject warns us to keep at a distance 
trom the very borders of this sin.—I will honestly 
acknowledge that, strictly.and properly speaking, 
according to the original idea that our Lord 
affixed to the unpardonable sin, I think it is . 
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impossible it should be committed now; because 
I think our Lord meant by it, maliciously 
ascribing to the devil the special operations of 
the Holy Spirit, and resisting the utmost pos- 
sible evidence of the truth of the gospel; and 
with that we are not now favoured. Though 
the evidence we have is undeniable, and in some 
respects superior to what the Jews’ possesed, 
yet we have not the great shining evidence of 
all. We never saw our Lord work miracles, 
nor did we witness the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the Apostles, by which they wrought 
miracles; and therefore we cannot commit that 
sin, because we have not the full, immediate, 
noon-day evidence which the Pharisees had. 
But be it observed, that though perhaps it is 
not possible for us to commit precisely that. 
particular sin which our Lord denominated 
unpardonable, yet every sin loved and lived in, 
that is not cordially repented of and forsaken, 
will eventually prove unpardonable and abso- 
lutely destructive, ‘as much as in the case of 
these Pharisees and unbelieving Jews. “Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” “Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God,” any more than if he had actually 
committed that precise sin which our text de- 
clares “shall never be forgiven.” And let it 
be observed, that though it may not be possible . 
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expressly to commit this sin, yet there are 
certain approaches to it that may well alarm 
the sinner, and urge him to watchfulness and 
prayer: For instance: apostatizing from the 
Christian faith—putting the hand to the plough, 
and looking back. The scriptures mention some 
sins which seem to border very closely on this 
sin, in alarming terms, very nearly resembling 
those which our Lord uses concerning this sin. 
“It is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come; if they shall fal! 
away, to renew them again to repentance: 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 
“Tf we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins.” “If after they have 
escaped the pollutions of the world through the 
‘knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and 
overcome; the latter end is worse with them 
than the beginning.” My friends, if you dread 
committing the unpardonable sin, beware of 
the borders of it, take care of declensions and 
yielding to sin~—Again: there are particular 
sins that persons ‘may be guilty of, which, 
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according to the degree of their aggravation, 
should excite fear; for though they may not 
be the particular sin which is denominated 
the unpardonable sin, yet in proportion as they 
are indulged, they tend to it, and approach the 
borders of it. For instance: profane sweariig, 
scoffing at religion and spiritual exercises, 
enmity and opposition to the scriptures which 
were indited by the Spirit, unbelief amidst all 
the evidence we have of the truth of the gospel, 
contempt of Christian ministers, and of the 
instructions and prayers of parents and pious 
friends, stifling convictions, shutting the eyes 
against the clear light of conscience, abusing 
privileges, and obstinately disregarding all the 
means of grace. These are sins of a very 
heinous nature, and approach near, probably, - 
to the sin against the Holy Ghost.—Let those 
who live without religion, and have no evidence 
of a change of heart, tremble. Though they have 
not passed the boundary of this sin, they know 
not how near to it they are. And though now 
their consciences will not suffer them to do more 
than “walk in the counsel of the ungodly,” 
yet, if they seek not the blessing of “a new heart 
and a right spirit,” they may by and by “stand 
in the way of sinners,” and at last deliberately 
“sit in the seat of the scornful; from which 
perhaps they may never rise, until they are 
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summoned to appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ.—And let those who have friends and 
relatives concerning whom they cannot hope 
the best, but who yet manifest a respect for 
religion, and whose outward deportment is 
regular and decent, be thankful that things are 
not worse; that their friends, their relatives, 
their children perhaps, are not given up to hard- 
ness of heart; that they have not committed the 
sin which is “‘a sin unto death.” Let this con- 
sideration encourage them to pray for such, that 
God would convert them by his grace.—And 
let us all reverence the Holy Spirit of God, by 
which our souls are sanctified; let us dread 
every thing calculated to grieve him: let us 
daily implore his gracious influences ; and let 
us admire and adore, if we can humbly hope 
that we are “the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 


to 
£ 


ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. 


SERMON XT = 


[Preached at Kettering, April 26. 1786.} 


AcTs v. 1—11. 


GUT A CERTAIN MAN NAMED ANANIAS, WITH SAPPHIRA HIS 
WIFE,SOLD A POSSESSION, AND KEPT BACK PART OF THE PRICE, 
HIS WIFE ALSO BEING PRIVY TO IT, AND BROUGHT A CERTAIN 
PART, AND LAID IT AT THE APOSTLES’ FEET. BUT PETER SAID, 
ANANIAS, WHY HATH SATAN FILLED THINE HEART TO LIE TO THE 
HOLY GHOST, AND TO KEEP BACK PART OF THE PRICE OF THE 
LAND? WHILES IT REMAINED, WAS IT NOT THINE OWN? AND 
AETER IT WAS SOLD, WAS IT NOT IN THINE OWN POWER? WHY 
HAST THOU CONCEIVED THIS THING IN THINE HEART? ‘THOU 
HAST NOT LIED UNTO MEN, BUT UNTO GOD. AND ANANIAS HEAR- 
ING THESE WORDS, FELL DOWN AND GAVE UP THE GHOST. AND. 
GREAT FEAR CAME ON ALL THEM THAT HEARD THESE THINGS. 
AND THE YOUNG MEN AROSE, WOUND HIM UP, AND CARRIED HIM 
OUT, AND BURIED HIM. AND IT WAS ABOUT THE SPACE OF THREE 
HOURS AFTER, WIEN HIS WIFE, NOT KNOWING WHAT WAS DONE, 
CAME IN. AND PETER ANSWERED UNTO HER, TELL ME WHETHER 
YE SOLD THE LAND FOR SO MUCH? AND SHE SAID, YEA, FOR SO 
MUCH. THEN PETER SAID UNTO HER, HOW IS IT THAT YE HAVE 
AGREED TOGETHER TO TEMPT THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD? BEHOLD 
THE FEET OF THEM WHICH HAVE BURIED THY HUSBAND ARE AT 
THE DOOR AND SHALL CARRY THEE OUT, THEN FELL SHE DOWN 
STRAIGHTWAY AT HIS FEET, AND YIELDED UP THE GHOST: AND 
THE YOUNG MEN CAME IN AND FOUND HER DEAD, AND CARRYING 
HER FORTH, BURIED HER BY HER HUSBAND. AND GREAT FEAR 
CAME UPON ALL THE cHURCH, AND UPON AS MANY AS HEARD — 
THESE THINGS, 


7 : Fen 5 
WE have two especial advantages in reading 
scriptural histories. One is, we are sure they 
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are true ; they are not well-wrought novels, the 
invention of men. Nor does the antiquity of 
them, or the marvellous circumstances they 
relate,in the least discredit them: because we 
know they are related by the Spirit of truth. 
Another advantage attending these narratives, 
is, they are full of instruction; they are not 
amusing tales merely, which, when men have 
read them and been entertained by them, they 
eannot tell how or why. If you read sacred 
histories, and sit down and think upon them, 
it is your own fault if you are not the wiser 
and the better. 


There is a great propriety in preaching upon 
these narratives ; because most of us have read 
them so often, and they are become so familiar 
to us, that we are in danger of overlooking the 
moral of them. I dare say you have known 
that a story with which you are so well ac- 
quainted as to be able to repeat it almost word 
for word, has often appeared in quite a new 
light when you have heard it explained and 
improved ; so much so, that you could not 
have thought there had been so much in it. 
I can assure you I have found it so, in studying 
sacred history. This shows that subjects of 
this kind are useful, and should be preached 
upon. And indeed’ if it had been otherwise, 
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we should not have had so large a part of the 
Bible in the form of history, or narrative. 


The anecdote I have just read to you, is very 


instructive and very strikine—a standing warning 
to the Christian church. And methinks we hear 
a voice proclaiming, ‘ Christian professor,— 
remember Ananias and Sapphira!’ on the same 
principle as our Lord once said, ‘‘ Remember 
Lot’s wife.” What I propose to advance upon 
this teresting piece of history, may be arranged 
under five general heads: The practice of the 
Christians in the first ages of the church—The 
crime of Ananias and Sapphira, in reference 
to that practice—The manner in which ‘this 
sin was detected—-The awful judgment by which 
it was punished-—And the effect produced upon 
others. And I shall improve each as I go 
along.—In order, then, to enter mto the spirit 
of the history, we must observe, 


First, The practice of the Christians in the 
Jjirst ages of the church.—They had but one 
purse. “The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul; neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common.” There was no indigent per- 
son among them; for those who had lands or 
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houses sold them, and brought the money te 
the apostles, who distributed it to every man 
according to his necessity. Among others, there 
was one Joses, surnamed Barnabas, who had 
already eminently distinguished himself among 
the apostles: he had an estate which it was 
not inconsistent with the Jewish law to alienate, 
and he sold it, and brought the money to the 
apostles. 


Now, there were several good reasons why 
God encouraged such a practice as this.—The 
external reason was, that many of the Christian 
converts were poor; many were at a distance 
from home, and being detained longer at the 
feast of pentecost than they expected, had 
exhausted their stock of provisions; and many, 
by embracing Christianity, had probably pro- 
voked the resentment of their opulent employers, 
and thereby exposed themselves to a state of 
indigence. 


But God had also special reasons for en- 
couraging such a practice.—Worldly property 
is about the last thing men are willing to part 
with; and such a step was encouraged as a 
kind of test of the genuineness of their pro- 
fession. Many people will give Christ good 
words and fair speeches; they will very freely 
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bestow external praises and compliments; but 
they love their money too well to part with 
much of that for the promotion of his cause, 
or the relief of his people. This was the case 
with the rich young man of whom we have an 
account in the Gospels: he was very complaisant 
to our Lord, and apparently very humble and 
willing to be instructed : but Christ knew him, 
and therefore put him to the test: “Sell all 
and follow me.” But when Christ touched his 
purse, he touched his idol; and he “ went away 
sorrowful.” This at once exhibited his true 
character, and proved that with all his pro- 
fessions he felt no genuine regard to Christ. 
But when persons are willing to part with their 
worldly all, it is a presumptive evidence, and 
a very strong one too, that their profession is 
sincere. 


Another special reason, probably, why God 
encouraged this practice, was to teach these 
converts that they were all brethren, and that 
the distinctions of high and low, rich and poor, 
were in a sense done away by the gospel.— 
Christian princes and Christian beggars are 
brother. Christians. “ All ye are brethren :” 
born of the same spiritual Father, related to 
the same elder Brother, and bound to the same 
heavenly home. 
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Probably too, this practice was intended io 
promote brotherly love among them.—Nothing 
tends more to make you love others than doing 
them good. When you bestow a blessing upon 
another with aright temper, you feel that pe- 
culiar kind of sympathy and affection which is 
very suitable to the Christian spirit, and which 
is very sweet and pleasant in its exercise. “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” And 
those who receive kindness, if they have a spark 
of gratitude or Christianity in them, naturally 
love their benefactors. Ingratitude is utterly 
inconsistent with the gospel temper. 


Another reason for encouraging this practice 
might be,-to inculcate upon them the important 
thought that they were only stewards of what 
_ they possessed, that it was lent to them by God 

that they might do good with it, and that they 
would hereafter be called to an account as to the 
manner in which they had disposed of his 
property.—And it is evident this effect was 
produced ; for none of them said “that ought 
of the things which he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things common.” 


Now, what do we learn from all this ?—Do 
we learn that it is our duty as Christians to 
renounce all distinctions, to sell all that we 
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possess, and to have but one common purse ! 
No, I do not think so at all : because the church 
is not circumstanced now as it was then; the 
body of professing Christians is much more 
extended ; and such a practice in the present 
day would encourage idleness and dissipation, 
and overturn those distinctions in society which 
Providence has intentionally instituted for its 
good. But it seems to me, especially in con- 
nexion with other scripture passages, most 
clearly to teach us that 7 2s the unquestionable 
duty of Christians to relieve each other's ne- 
cessities; and that every professing Christian, 
according to his circumstances and abilities, 
should make it part of his business to show 
kindness to his afflicted, indigent, necessitous 
brethren. -To this effect we have repeated 
exhortations in scripture; as, “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” ‘As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household 
of faith.” “And let us not be weary in well- 
doing.” And in connexion with this subject 
the Apostle expressly says, ‘““He which soweth 
sparingly, shall reap also sparingly ; and he 
which soweth bountifully, shall reap also boun- 
tifully.” We find that at any particular time 
of dearth, collections were frequently made for 
the poor saints. And the Apostle exhorts the 
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Corinthians, on the first day of the week, to 
set apart a certain portion of their property 
for charitable purposes. I do really think that 
this duty is not sufficiently attended to in the 
Christian world, considering what scripture says 
about it. If a man swears, or makes a practice 
of drinking to excess, we immediately conclude 
he cannot be a Christian. But is there not 
as just reason for the very same conclusion, if 
aman shuts up his hand and his heart against 
his poorer brethren, and contributes nothing, 
or next to nothing, and that with a grudging 
heart? “Whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” And it is enough 
to make one tremble, lest one should be of that 
character, to read our Lord’s last sentence: 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed,—inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not unto me.” So that, without doubt, this 
practice of the first Christians strongly in- 
culcates upon us the great duty of “ distributing 
to the necessity of saints,’ of being “given to 
hospitality.”—Let us proceed to notice, 


Sxconpiy, The crime of which Ananias and 
Sapphira were guilty, with reference to this practice 
of the first Christians.—They sold a possession, 

28 
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like the rest ; but they brought to the apostles 
only a certain part of the price, under colour 
of its being the whole. 


Let us think of the nature of this érime— 
It originated in a low, hypocritical ambution- 
From the 4th verse, (“While it remaimed, was 
it not thine own? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power?”) it appears that 
Christian professors were not considered under 
any obligation to sell their: possessions: but it 
was regarded as an eminent instance of Christian 
grace to do so, and a ‘striking proof of the 
power of Christianity upon their hearts. Now, 
Ananias and Sapphira evidently wished ‘to have 
the credit of such an honourable’ instance sof 
self-denial’ and generosity, without the reality. 
They wished to be considered what they were 
not.—Some have thought their crime proceeded 
froma distrust of Providence; that when they 
sold their possessions, they’ intended to appro- 
priate all to charitable purposes ; but that their 
hearts afterwards misgave them ; that they could 
not trust Providence, and therefore made a 
reserve of part of the produce. But itsseems 
too clear that it was rank covetousness; that 
from the very first they meant to. withhold a part, 
and to enjoy it privately, and yet to have their 
share of the common stock too. This seems 
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to have been the case from the very solemn 
manner in which Peter addresses them. And 
they attempted’ to accomplish their purpose by 
deceit and falsehood, or, in plain terms, by 
a deliberate lie. They carried a part to the 
apostles as the whole, when they knew it to be 
only a part, and designed it to be only a part, 
the very essence of deceit and fraud and a lie.— 
But the crowning point of their crime was, 
that it was @ direct affront to God: It in fact 
arose, from their supposing that the apostles 
were not endued with the Holy Spirit; or it 
was attempting to impose upon Divine Om- 
niscience, and imagining that God could not 
detect the fraud; or what was worse, it was 
imagining that he would wink at it, and that 
he was such a one as themselves! From this 
_ part of our subject, we learn, 


1. That no Christian church, at any time or 
in any circumstances, is secure from hypocrites.— 
One would have thought, that when Christianity 
was in its infancy, when all the world were in 
arms against it, and when its friends ran such 
risks and made such sacrifices in support of it, 
there would have been no hypocrites at all. 
And yet we find a Judas among the disciples 
of Christ, and an Ananias and Sapphira in the 
very first Christian church. Never Jet us think, 
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that being members of a Christian church, in 
any state or circumstances, prosperous or ad- 
verse, will prove that we are real Christians. 
Genuine Christianity lies in the heart; and 
nothing is a solid proof of it but sound piety 
towards God, and justice and righteousness 
towards man.—We learn, 


2. That it is possible for persons to be influenced 
by carnal and corrupt motives and principles, even 
when displaying the greatest instance of apparent 
self-denial and eminent religion.—W hat could be 
a greater seeming proof of eminent religion, 
than such a sacrifice of worldly property? And 
yet, even under this shining outside, what base 
motives influenced the heart! So true is the 
intimation of the Apostle, that a man may. 
bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and yet 
not possess that love without which he is 
nothing. Jehu appeared to be all zeal for God, 
saying, ‘Come, see my zeal for the Lord!” 
when in fact there was nothing but self-love and 
an inordinate thirst for applause. So, a man 
of strong passions may seem prodigiously fervent 
in religious exercises, very zealous for orthodox 
sentiments, and very generous with his property 
for charitable uses; when, after all, there is 
nothing but that unsound principle of. self at 
the bottom—some mean, worldly, sinister end 
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to answer. He is a fine, noble Christian on 
the outside, like a whited, decorated sepulchre; 
but within, full of corruption and uncleanness: 
an unsound, self-seeking, worldly heart. We 
know very little of one another’s religion, and 
are therefore liable to make mistakes and to 
draw conclusions from appearances that will 
not stand.—We learn, 


3. How one sin leads on to another !—Ananias 
and Sapphira went on in guilt like a wheel 
down a hill! First of all, probably, they at- 
tended the apostles’ ministry, and were struck 
with their doctrine and miracles; but their 
attendance, we may suppose, was influenced 
by a feeling of curiosity, and not by any change 
of heart. Then they made false and hypocritical 
_ pretensions to religion: then they plotted to 
render their religious profession subservient to 
their worldly advantage, and to turn it to carnal 
purposes: then, to accomplish their ends, they 
unhesitatingly told .a deliberate lie: and, to 
crown all, this lie was in a peculiar sense im- 
mediately against God. O how important is 
it to stop at the beginning of guilt! ‘Leave 
off contention,” says Solomon “before it be 
meddled with.” And he: might have said the 
same of temptation; for most assuredly the 
beginning of temptation, like the beginning 
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of strife: “is as when one letteth out water.”— 
We learn, 


4. What an art Satan has of blinding the 
mind against the flagrant folly and falseness and 
obstinacy of sin!—If Ananias and Sapphira be- 
lieved that the miracles they saw were what 
they professed to be, the manifestations of 
Divine power, how could they hope to accom- 
plish their designs? how could they suppose 
such a fraud would pass undetected, or that 
God would bear such an affront? If they had 
sat down, coolly and deliberately to think of it, 
they could not have expected any such thing; 
but Satan has the art of blinding the mind: to 
the most important and obvious truths. Even 
those truths which none can deny, and which 
are written on the conscience, such as_ the 
omniscience and omnipotence of the eternal 
God, and his regard to righteousness and truth, 
are by some men completely overlooked, and 
many act as if in direct defiance of them.— 
I proceed to consider, 


Tuirpiy, The detection of the crime.—Peter 
was immediately informed, by divine suggestion, 
of the fraud, and he scrupled not at once to 
charge it upon Ananias: “Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, 
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and to keep back part of the price of the land ?” 
And then he proceeds to convict him of the 
criminality of his conduct: ‘While it remained, 
was it not thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power?! why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God.” Sapphira 
not having been present, but coming in some 
time after this conversation, Peter, on the candid 
supposition that she might possibly be innocent, 
does not take it for granted that she was a party 
_in the fraud, but frankly asks her for how much 
they sold the land ; and on her answering, “ For 
so much,” he brings home conviction to her 
mind as he had already done to her husband’s: 
“ Why have ye agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord?”—From this part of the 
_ subject, we learn, 


1. The omniscience of God, and the folly of 
attempting to impose upon him.—This- was a 
perfectly private affair, as to all human ob- 
servation, transacted secretly by Ananias and 
his wife. They knew no one was privy to it 
but themselves, and thought their secrecy their 
security. But the all-piercing eye of God saw 
them in their secret apartinent, read their very 
thoughts, and observed every part of the trans 
action. “All things are naked and opened 
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unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do.” What we do in the most retired chamber, 
he can proclaim on the house-tops. “If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the 
night shall be light about me.—The darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee.”—We 
learn, 


2. The genuineness of the Apostles’ characters.— 
Peter saw nothing of the transaction, and could 
not by ordinary means know any thing of what 
had taken place; and yet he discovers it in 
a moment. Now, how could that have been, 
if he had not been a faithful witness for God, 
under a divine influence, and bearing a testimony 
to the true religion? This, among others, is 
a proof that the apostles were men who testified 
what they knew and had seen, and that their 
testimony is credible and true.—We learn, 


3. The condemning nature of sin and a guilty 
conscience.—When Ananias and Sapphira were 
charged with the guilt, it came home like a 
dagger. Not the shadow of a denial, not a word 
of excuse could they offer ; they fall under the 
accusation in speechless and awful confusion. 
Such is the stunning and condemning ‘power of 
a guilty conscience. Thus the man that went 
in to the marriage-feast, without a wedding 
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garment, was speechless. And thus we may 
remark, 


4. We have an emblem of the day of judgment.— 
We have the judgment day in miniature, in the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira. Their secret 
wickedness was brought to light, and they were 
condemned upon conviction. Thus will God 
at last, with equal ease, expose all the guilty 
transactions of a wicked world, and not condemn 
sinners by arbitrary will, and silence them by 
his terror, but by the convictions of their own 
consciences. ‘Every mouth shall be stopped, 
and become guilty before God.” There will 
be no denial, no excuse to make, nor palliation 
to suggest ; but every condemned sinner will 
become absolutely speechless.—We proceed to 
notice, 


Fourtuiy, Whe awful judgment that followed.— 
“ Ananias, hearing these words, fell down and 
gave up the ghost.”—“ Then Sapphira fell down 
straightway at Peter’s feet, and yielded up the 
ghost ; and the young men came in and found 
her dead, and carrying her forth, buried her by 
her husband.” In our view, there seems some- 
thing awfully severe in this sentence, thus to 
cut them off without space for repentance or 
reflection. But God's judgments are ‘a great 
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deep.” He is “righteous in all his ways.”— 
This judgment, then, was a righteous judgment. 
The crime was peculiarly great, a gross instance 
of hypocrisy, a most flagrant display of co- 
vetousness and worldly-mindedness, and an 
immediate insult to the omniscience and holiness 
of God. Such a judgment seemed necessary, 
to vindicate the honours of the Holy Spirit, 
which had been so glaringly violated. So gross 
and glaring an affront immediately after -the 
extraordinary effusion on the day of Pentecost, 
seemed to require divine interposition.—Again, 
This judgment might be inflicted to deter 
others from making a false profession. Some 
might be induced to join the Christians, that 
they might share in the common purse; and 
such a judgment as this would tend materially 
to check this dishonest practice. Indeed, it is 
expressly said, “Great fear came on all them 
that heard these things.” ‘And of the rest, 
durst no man [that is, no unconverted man, 
no base hypocrite,} join himself to them.”— 
Again, This judgment might be intended as 
a convincing attestation of the integrity of the 
apostles, in their management of the public money. 
It might be insinuated, that they applied it to 
their own private purposes. But certainly, Peter 
would not have had the assurance to pronounce, 
and much less would he have had the power 
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to execute such a sentence as this, if he himself 
had been guilty, in any degree, of a similar 
fraud.—This awful event teaches us, 


1. How peculiarly odious to the Holy Spirit 
aé the sin of tying !—He is the Spirit of “truth,” 
and hates falsehood. For one deliberate lie 
he visited Ananias and Sapphira with immediate 
destruction. Elymas the sorcerer, for speaking 
against the gospel, was simply struck blind. 
And Simon Magus, for desiring to buy the 
miraculous influences of the Spirit, was merely 
pronounced to be in the gall of bitterness and 
the bonds ‘of iniquity, and exhorted to pray to 
God that the thought of his heart might be 
forgiven him. But for a deliberate lie, you see, 
imstant death is executed, intimating that lying 
_Is a sin particularly hateful to the blessed Spirit, 
and one that calls with peculiar loudness for 
the divine vengeance. Indeed, there is no sin 
that argues deeper depravity of heart than lying; 
there is nothing that shows a more deep-rooted 
love of impurity ; and there is no vice against 
which such wrath is denounced: “All liars 
shall have their part in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone.” And “ whosoever 
ioveth and maketh a lie,” is expressly excluded 
from the heavenly city. Indeed, it does not 
appear that any one vice to which human nature 
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is subject, is a more certain proof of a thoroughly 
unrenewed heart and a condemned state, than 
the vice of lying. There is no vice more 
opposed to the nature of the blessed God; or 
to the nature of the gospel, which is all truth ; 
or to the nature of religion, which is all sincerity, 
uprightness, and faithfulness. So that let a man 
have the talents of an apostle, and the zeal 
and fervor of an angel, if he is a liar he is 
“in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity,’ and all his professions are but as 
‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.”—But 
this awful subject teaches us farther, 


2. That God deems every species of fraud and 
deceit to be lying, though not put into words.— 
There are persons who indulge in quibbles and 
equivocations, and yet it is to be feared deceive 
their own souls by taking refuge in the thought 
that they cannot be accused as downright liars, 
in so many words. I| call upon all those who 
are conscious that they are guilty of this practice, 
to observe, that it does not appear, from the 
history, that Ananias told a downright lie, in 
express words He brought a certain part of 
the price under colour of its being the whole, 
with an intention to deceive; and God so far 
considered this intention to deceive a@ lie, as 
to punish him with instant destruction. There 
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are multitudes who would scruple to tell a 
direct lie in express words, who yet quibble 
and prevaricate, and resort to petty evasions 
and equivocations to impose upon others, and 
fancy all the while they are clear from the 
guilt of lying. But let them observe that it 
is an intention to deceive that constitutes the lie, 
brings guilt upon the conscience, and exposes 
the soul to divine vengeance. How many, 
there is reason to fear, are liars in the sight 
God, guilty of habitual deceit in their common 
transactions and their daily conversation, who 
yet flatter themselves they are secure, since 
they are not chargeable with uttering direct 
falsehoods in plain and express words. But 
surely this is running a dreadful risk: deceit 
habitually indulged, constitutes a man a liar, 
and exposes him to God's judgments.—This 
part of the subject teaches us, 


3. That those who have been partners m guilt 
will be partners in punishment.—God is no 
respecter of persons. If Sapphira had not 
been privy to the fraud of her husband, she 
would have been exempt from the judgment ; 
but having been a joint contriver of the plan, 
a sharer in the guilt, she is a partner in the 
punishment. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall 
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die.” “The Lord is righteous in allshis ways.” 
It shall not be said, “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge: but every one shall die for his own 
iniquity.” They that cause each other to sin, 
shall be punished together, and endure mutual 
upbraidings in hell.—This part of the subject 
suggests, 


4. A most important hint to liars and defrauders 
of every kind—How many persons are there, 
who, in different forms, are acting over again 
the crime of Ananias and Sapphira; instigated 
by hypocrisy, covetousness, and a worldly mind, 
to affront an omniscient God, and encroach 
upon the sacred bounds of truth and righteous- 
ness. Now, “all things come alike to alf ;. 
there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked: as is the good, so is the sinner; and 
he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath:” 
he that indulges in lying, as he that feareth 
a lie. But this punishment of Ananias and 
Sapphira furnishes a.dreadful warning of what 
God has in store for all such hereafter. When 
he shall come, he will be a swift witness against 
them ; and “who may abide the day of his com- 
ing? and who shall stand when he appeareth ?” 
Who can bear his exposure of all the secret 
fraud and guile and deceit and falsehood, 
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transacted among men? [If for one deliberate 
lie, he struck Ananias and Sapphira dead, what 
will become of those who habitually live in 
deceit, who have been guilty of thousands of 
lies, who are uttering falsehoods every day 
of their lives, and who, to answer a worldly 
end, and accomplish their purposes of gain, 
scruple not to say any thing, to assume any 
disguise, or to practise any deceit? Let them 
read the story of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
tremble !—Let us proeeed to notice, 


Firrnry, Zhe effect this awful event produced 
upon others.—“ Great fear came upon all the 
church, and upon as many as heard these 
things.” It caused people to reverence the 
omniscience and the power of God, and to 
dread the thought of making a profession of 
Christianity and of joining the Christian cause 
from worldly ends and motives; and it led 
those who had already avowed their attachment 
to the Christian faith, to examine their own 
hearts, and to scrutinize their principles and 
motives. From this, we learn, 


1. The intention of the divine judgments.— 
Fury is not in God: he does not passionately 
punish his creatures: his design is to make 
them monumental warnings, that others may 
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“hear and fear.” And perhaps hell itself, with 
its miserable inhabitants, may be a standing 
warning to the universe for ever, of the misery 
of sin, and the danger of affronting the almighty 
God.—Again: We learn, 


2. How God can bring good out of evil.—The 
event itself was awful and terrifying, but in its 
consequences wise and gracious. It was the 
means of restraining the hypocritical, of alarming 
the dubious, and of exciting self-examination 
and watchfulness in real Christians, and so of 
preserving the sacred cause of Christianity from 
disgrace and reproach.—We learn, 


3. The use we should make of the judgmenis 
of God against sinners—We should not rejoice 
over sinners, nor harshly censure them, nor 
interpret every thing against them in the most 
rigid sense possible: but “let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” O let me 
steer clear of the rock against which they split, 
and be so much the more earnest in offering up 
such prayers as these: “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and Jead me in the way everlasting.” 
“Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me 
from evil.” “Order my steps in thy word, 
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and let not any iniquity have dominion over 
me.” ‘Remove from me the way of lying.” 
“Let my heart be sound in thy statutes.” 
‘Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 


footsteps slip not.” Amen. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE. 


SERMON XIV. 


ACTS XXVIII. 15. 


WHOM WHEN PAUL SAW, HE THANKED GOD, AND TOR 
COURAGE. 


THESE words express the effect which the 
sight of the Roman Christians, and their friend- 
ship and attention, had upon the Apostle Paul, 
in his way to Rome. He admired the grace 
of God, which had formed so many Christian 
characters. He adored the goodness of God 
which had touched their hearts with so muclz 
affection towards himself. He felt as if new 
life and spirit were put into him, and quite a 
revival of strength and courage to go through 
the trials which he had in prospect. 


Now, I think this circumstance capable of 
being applied to general purposes of spiritual 
improvement. It suggests to us, That the best 
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Christians are liable to dejection and discourage- 
ment in their way to heaven ;—that in such 
cases it is kindly ordered by Divine Providence, 
that some seasonable, salutary instrument of 
relief shall be at hand, that shall put new life 
and spirit into them;—and that the effect of 
relief in such circumstances is just as described 
here, to promote gratitude and hope: “ Whom 
when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage.”—This circumstance suggests,. 


First, That the best Christians are liable to 
dejection and discouragement in their way to 
heaven. 


I question whether there are two Christians 
in the world exactly alike in the frames and 
exercises of their minds. There are certain 
essential particulars in which there appears a 
fall resemblance, as in the human countenance 
there are certain leading features in which we 
are all alike; but bring any two faces together, 
and there will be perceivable shades of dis- 
similarity between them. So all Christians 
know and love one God, trust in one Saviour, 
have one heart to love holiness and each other, 
and cherish good will tawards all mankind: 
but in their particular frames and exercises of 
mind, I question whether any two are preciscly 
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alike—We may go further, and say that no 
individual Christian is always exactly the same 
in the frame and exercises of his mind. His 
face is, indeed, set Zion-ward; he has within 
him a divine principle, which is “a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life; ” he 
lives by a dependent faith m the Son of God; 
and is habitually exercising himself to have 
“a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man.” But I question whether any Christian 
finds his principles maintaining the same pre- 
dominancy at all times, the Christian temper 
in constant exercise, or Christian comfort always 
at its height. It seems to be inconsistent with 
the mutability of the present state. Indeed, 
I question whether any human character could, 
- without extraordinary influence, bear constant 
spiritual prosperity. In the present imperfect, 
militant state of the church, something seems 
necessary, to excite a salutary, holy fear, te 
keep the heart humble, and to preserve it from 
the baleful influence of the monster Spiritual 
Pride. Hence some of the most valuable and 
exemplary Christians have gone through deeply 
depressing and heart-sinking. discouragements 
of mind. This was strikingly the case with 
the patriarch Jacob: and still more, if-we may 
judge from his compositions, with the royal 
Psalmist. So it was with Jeremiah; and more 
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still than with either, was it so with Job, 
though by divine testimony one of the best 
of men. And traces of this appear in the 
history and writings of the Apostles, particularly 
St. Paul. His language is sometimes very 
strong: “We would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of our trouble which came to us in 
Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
beyond strength, insomuch that we despaired 
even of life.” ‘When we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side ; without were fightings, 
within were fears.” And notwithstanding former 
deliverances and consolations, I think it is 
evident that the Apostle was in rather a dis- 
consolate state of mind just before he pronounced 
the sentiment in the text. In the lives and 
diaries of Christians, you will find much of 
this expressed; and if the private history of 
Christians could be investigated, there would 
be many a dark frame to weep over, many a 
gloomy tale to tell. ‘“ The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness,” and except on peculiar occasions 
it is better kept there. I know but one to whom 
a discreet Christian will be disposed to disclose 
all, and happy is it when we can go to Him 
and pour out all. “All my desire is before thee, 
and my groanings are not hid from thee.” In 
most cases of the kind, I believe, what may be 
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called the best and the worst of a Christian 
goes there, and is known there only. Some 
that hear me well know my meaning ;. though 
perhaps others will say, ‘Doth he not speak 
parables ?’—We remark, 


Sreconpty, Vhat in cases of Christian de- 
pression, a kind Providence often orders it that 
some source, or instrument, of relief shall be at 
hand, that shall lighten the burden and put new 
life and spirit into the mind. 


The good Apostle, on leaving the ship, and 
approaching the seat of the royal tyrant, before 
whom he was to be tried, seems to have ex- 
perienced a sinking of spirits and depression of 
heart; but it was kindly ordered that a consider- 
able number of Christian friends unexpectedly 
met him, some fifty and some thirty miles from 
Rome; and “as iron sharpeneth iron,” so did 
these men the countenance of their friend. 
And blessed be God, this is not a solitary 
instance, by thousands and millions of similar 
providential kindnesses. Let me mention some 
that few of you are strangers to.—Some of you 
have experienced many a time of refreshing in 
your closets. You have gone alone, perhaps, 
under some cloud of mental darkness, with the 
weight of a mountain on your breast, when you 
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felt as though you could not command a thought 
and had not a word to utter: but you were 
enabled to realize and obey that one precept, 
“ Pour out your heart before him;” and you 
have left your chamber another being, and could 
set your seal to that passage, “ Your heart shall 
live that seek God.”—Again: “A word in 
season, how good is it!” I am no advocate 
for enthusiasm, and laying a stress upon certain 
passages of scripture suddenly entering the 
mind, as ascertaining the spiritual state in- 
dependently of other scriptural evidence; but 
this does not clash with the sentiment of Solomon 
just quoted. A word truly in season, however 
it comes, is good indeed.—Sometimes a pointed 
passage, remarkably describing and_ exactly 
suiting a person’s case, shall be as a divine 
prescription to cure the disease of a dejected 
mind.—Sometimes a Christian friend accidentally 
coming in, and speaking a few words, shall be 
like “health to the navel and marrow to the 
bones.”—Even a child reading a chapter in the 
family, has been unintentionally the physician 
of the soul.—A suitable discourse from the 
pulpit, or only a sentence or two in a sermon, 
shall sometimes dissipate the gloom of the mind, 
and enable a person to return home rejoicing.— 
I knew an instance in which the mention of 
the text prevented ‘suicide; and another, in 
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which the words, “ Do thyself no harm,” had 
a similar effect.—So, an unexpectedly favourable 
turn in providence is often the instrument of 
relief to a dejected heart. All the cares and 
burdens and griefs of good old Jacob’s whole 
life in a manner dropped off at that one short 
sentence, “Joseph is yet alive!” This was 
enough: it opened such a scene of mercy, that 
the clouds vanished in a moment.—So, it was 
an unexpected turn in providence which pro- 
duced the effect referred to in the text, in the 
affectionate appearance of so many Christian 
friends.—Sometimes the mere revival of faith, 
without any apparent means, by the secret 
influences of the Holy Spirit, realizing views 
of the fulness of the Redeemer, and the riches 
and freeness of the blessings of the new co- 
venant, shall effectually sweep away all the 
darkness and distress of the mind. “ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” And if “the God of hope” fills the 
soul “ with joy and peace in believing,” let a 
man’s former dejections have been what they 
may, he will “abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Spirit."—This leads us to 
remark, 


TurrpLy, That the effect of relief in such 
cases is just what is described here—it promotes 
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gratitude and hope-—Paul “thanked God, and 
took courage.”—Let us dwell a little on each 
of these views. We remark, 


1. There is abundant cause for thankfulness 
in such a case-—For however dark your mind 
has been, and however dejected your heart, you 
have never been suffered wholly to sink, have 
not apostatized. Some, in their gloomy mo- 
ments, have seemed to approach the very edge 
of destruction, have seemed just on the point 
of making “ shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience ;” in short, they have given every 
thing up, and resigned themselves to hopeless 
melancholy. And relief under such circum- 
stances affords the most abundant cause for 
thankfulness ; that though I have spent so many 
miserable hours, and passed through so many 
valleys of the shadow of death, I have never 
been suffered deliberately to desire God to 
depart from me, have never actually set out 
to retreat from him, have never been suffered to 
form the impious resolution to “curse God and 
die.” What a mercy of mercies! Surely in 
such a case, there is abundant cause for praise.— 
Another reason for thankfulness is, that gloomy 
as’ your minds have been, and desperate your 
fears, you have never been beyond the reach of 
delivering mercy. ‘There is no one sensation 

2.0 
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more common to deeply dejected minds, and 
none that so much administers to their misery, 
as an apprehension that deliverance is absolutely 
impossible. ‘The Lord hath cast off for ever ; 
there is no help for me; mine is a desperate 
case. Perhaps you know what this has been; 
and yet you see you have been mistaken; you 
have experienced that ‘the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened that it cannot save, neither his eax 
heavy that it cannot hear.” “The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptations.” 
There is no case which he cannot reach, no 
distress which he cannot relieve, no wound past 
his healing; and you have found it so, and 
have therefore great cause for thankfulness : and 
not for thankfulness only ; for we may peosaee 
to remark, 


2. There is equal cause for hope in such cases.— 
Paul “thanked God” for the past, and “took 
courage” for the future.. And so may you: for 
though you know not what trials are before you, 
nor what dejections you may yet experience, 
still there is reason to take courage, because 
you are sure that God will be the same God 
which he always has been; though you know 
not what may befal you, you do know there 
will be no alteration in him: he will be as able 
and willing to bless you as he always has been, 
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and as faithful to his promise as ever. So that 
on this ground there is as much reason to take 
courage for the future, as to be thankful for the- 
past. Thus the Apostle argues under his de- 
jections: “We had the sentence of death in 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God which raiseth the dead: who 
delivered us from so great a death, and doth 
deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us.”—Again: There is another reason 
why you should take courage, as well as thank 
God ; namely, that others who have gone through 
similar troubles, and experienced like discourage- 
ments, have invariably found him a faithful God 
to the end. There never was a Christian, what- 
ever were his mental trials, who accused God 
of unfaithfulness at last; and what is more 
encouraging still, those who have been tried 
the most, have been the warmest in their praises. 
Such was the case with good old Jacob; and 
such was the case with David: “ Although my 
house be not so with God, yet he hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things and sure.” And though we are not 
informed what Job said at the last, yet we know 
that “the Lord blessed the latter end of Job 
more than his beginning,” and we “have heard 
of the patience of Job, and have seen the end 
of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful and 
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of tender mercy.” And this was the case with 
Paul himself: ‘“ The Lord stood with me and 
strengthened me :—and the Lord shall deliver 
me from every evil work, and will preserve me 
unto his heavenly kingdom.” 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. However subject you may be to darkness 
and dejection, always remember that your case 
ts not singular.— If all Christians but you were 
constantly cheerful, it would imdeed be matter 
of alarm. But whatever you go through, if it 
be a fiery trial, the same affliction has been 
accomplished in your brethren. The greatest 
and most eminent men have been subject to 
occasional dejection, and probably much more 
so than you are aware of. We only see the 
outside of each other; the real life of a Christian 
is a hidden life; Christian experience is a secret 
thing; and there are thousands of painful ex- 
ercises of mind, endured by Christians of whom 
you haye the best opinion, and whom perhaps 
you are inclined to envy, but for whom, if 
you knew all, you would feel the deepest pity. 
A fallen world must in a great measure be a. 
sorrowful one. Our Lord’s prediction. must be 
fulfilled: ‘In the world, ye shall have tri- 
bulation.” And the inspired maxim will always 
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be a true one, “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.” 


2. In darkness and dejection of mind, be more 
concerned about its humbling influence than about 
deliverance from it.—lf you are exercised with 
trials, you may be sure there is some reason for 
them, that they are sent to answer some valuable 
end. God does not afflict willingly, or wantonly. 
If he afflicts, there is a needs be. His grand, 
general design is to proye and humble and 
purify; and the more intent you are on 
the accomplishment of that design, the more 
reason have you to hope that deliverance is near. 
Impatience only obstructs or impedes its ap- 
proach; since such a temper of mind proves 
that you are not ripe for the enjoyment of the 
mercy. On the contrary, humility, resignation, 
self-denial, and patience, afford evidence that 
the dark dispensation has accomplished its 
purpose. When “ tribulation working patience ; 
patience, experience; and experience, hope;” 
you may be sure the blessing is at hand. 


3. Treasure up in your minds a grateful 
recollection of providential appearances for you.— 
Dwell much on the past goodness of God. Let 
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your own experience of God’s dealings be to 
you as a little history of mercy, a record of 
divine kindness, which you delight to turn to 
and read. ‘‘ Whoso is wise,” said David, “ and 
will observe those things, even they shall under- 
stand the loving-kindness of the Lord.” And 
so it is: some of the richest, most interesting, 
and establishing exercises of mind, which the 
Christian is ever blessed with, consist in reviewing, 
interpreting, and dwelling upon, the diversified 
and chequered, the trying and humbling, the 
painful and self-denying, and yet ultimately 
merciful way, in which the Lord his God has 
led him through the wilderness; because such 
a review affords the most abundant reason why 
he should ‘thank God, and take courage.’ The 
enjoyments of young Christians, perhaps, are 
more vivid, more florid, more sensibly exquisite ; 
but the enjoyments derived from an experimental 
review are probably more valuable, because they 
are more solid, more substantially gratifying. 
The former are the delights of sensation, the 
latter of experience; the former have their seat 
principally in the passions and the affections, 
the latter in the understanding and the heart. 
What a delightful sentiment was that expressed 
by good old Joshua, when, in the immediate 
prospect of death, he took his last farewel of 
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the people of Israel: ‘And behold, this day 
1 am going the way of all the earth, and ye 
know in all your hearts and in all your souls, 
that not one thing hath failed of all the good 
things which the Lord your God spake con- 
cerning you; all are come to pass unto you, 
and not one thing hath failed thereof !’ 


YOUTH GUARDED AGAINST THE DECEITFUL- 
NESS OF SIN. 


SERMON XV. 


[Preached at Kettering, Jan. 5. 1794.] 


HEBGILI 13: 


BUY .EXHORT ONE ANOTHER DAILY, WHILE IT JS CALLED 
TO-DAY, LEST ANY OF YOU BE HARDENED THROUGH THE 
DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 


MY dear young friends! It was but lately 
that I was called upon to address you, by a very 
affecting dispensation of divine providence. 
But I consider the young as so important a class 
in society, that they cannot easily be too often 
or too earnestly addressed. And therefore I 
rejoice (though I acknowledge I rejoice with 
trembling) at the annual opportunity you afford 
me of pouring out my heart for you and to 
you. 


The mention of the text will show. you what 
is to be our subject on the present occasion. 
As it contains a distinct, independent sentiment 
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in itself, I shall not take up your time in pointing 
out its connexion. Its great object is to guard 
you against the worst, indeed I may say the only 
real evil or enemy you have to. dread, either 
in this world or any other: [ mean sin. And 
what renders the most faithful warning against 
this enemy the more necessary is, that it never 
commences its attack on the young in its native 
character and genuine dress. It puts on false 
colours, and assumes smooth and pleasing names 
and: appearances. Its naked self is too odious 
and deformed and horrible to be attractive, 
exeept to those whose conscience is hardened 
in the ways of vice. It makes its advances, 
and gains and secures its fatal influence upon 
the young and heedless and ingenuous and un- 
suspicious mind, by fraud and false pretences, 
by lying insinuations, and imposing, showy, 
diverting misrepresentations. Now, if any thing 
in the world can be friendship, surely it must 
be to unmask this hypocritical monster, to tear 
off the angelic dress from this soul-deceiving 
and destroying fiend, that you may see how it 
beguiles and entraps the unwary. I propose 
then, to show wherein the deceitfulness of sin 
consists, to point out the danger of listening to 
its imposing misrepresentations, and to notice 
one capital means of guarding against this 
fatal evil. 
2x 
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First, [ propose to show, Wherein the de- 
ceitfulness of sin consists —For this purpose I 
shall mention a number of instances m which 
mankind in general, and especially the young, 
are liable to be imposed upon and deluded 
by it. 

1. [t will plead, That the blessings of life 
were sent to be enjoyed, and surely there cannot be 
any harm in a little pleasure !—How often, my 
dear young friends, have your own hearts, or 
the agents and assistants of the devil, said 
that, when any alluring temptation has been 
presented to you. Now, here lies the danger 
and deceit of this—it is literally true ; blessings 
were sent to be enjoyed, and there is mot any 
harm in. a little pleasure. But then, these 
blessings were sent to be lawfully, moderately, 
and rationally enjoyed; which neither God nor 
conscience forbid. Certainly, they were never 
sent to be turned into .weapons of rebellion 
against the great Giver, and to transform rational 
creatures into brutes and devils; and yet it is 
to this that sin and temptation would lead you. 
Providential blessings were sent to be soberly 
used, not ungratefully abused.—Again, 


2. Another deceitful plea of sin is, Ti is hard 
indeed, if you may not enjoy yourself while you 
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are young: the day of low spirits and melancholy 
will come quite soon enough: surely you need not 
devote your whole life to them !’—How often is it 
said, ‘Enjoy yourself while you are young, 
however. But this sentiment proceeds on the 
gross and notorious falsehood, that there is no 
real enjoyment but in sin; whereas, the real 
truth is, that those who have the least to do 
with sin have most genuine enjoyment. Those 
who are earliest truly pious, most enjoy the 
blessings of life, attain to the greatest share 
of happiness, and feel the truth of that remark, 
“ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” 


3. Sin pleads, on behalf of some of its 
temptations, Z'hey lead only to little sins, and 
therefore there can be but little harm in them, at 
the very most.—Bnt here again is a gross cheat : 
for if there is any real harm in sin, why have 
any thing to do with it? Would it be any 
inducement to drink of a cup, to be told, ‘ There 
is only a drachm of poison in it, there is not 
a pound; and therefore it will not kill you, it 
will only make you ill, and if it injure your 
constitution at all, it will be only a little injury.”? 
Would it be any inducement to you to go and 
meet a highwayman, if you were told, ‘He won't 
blow out your brains, he'll only wound you.’ !— 
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But this plea is a gross deceit in another sense ; 
for though some sins are greater than others, 
there is o sin, not evena comparatively /iftle sin, 
but what is an affront to the eternal God, and 
if loved and persisted in till death, without 
repentance and reformation, is sufficient to 
destroy the soul. “I tell you, Except ye repent, 
[great sinners and lesser,] ye shall ail likewise 
perish.” 


4, <A plea for some sins is, hey are manly 
and noble, and discover greatness and dignity of 
spirit—Cursing and swearing, for instance, 
passion, revenge, violence, and a haughty, over- 
bearing demeanour towards inferiors—these are 
excused as indicating greatness of mind, and 
dignity of. spirit. But think seriously, and then 
say, Is ‘here any real greatness in a poor, de- 
pendant, dying worm insulting the Creator of 
the skies upon his throne? Yet this is what a 
profane swearer does. Is there any real man- 
liness in calling for the blackest and deepest of 
all curses on an offender and all around you? 
Is there any nobleness of mind in being an 
absolute slave to the vilest, most boisterous, and 
ungoverned passions; or in being trampled 
upon and chained and lashed abont by. the most 
hateful and wretched and degrading feelings 
of the human heart? Yes-—exactly the same 
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manliness and dignity and nobleness of mind as 
we find among slaves and wild beasts. 


5. Another false plea devised is this: ‘Jf 
there be any evil in sin, it is time enough to be 
Srightened at it when you feel it: it may be a great 
way off, and you may enjoy a great deal of pleasure 
Jirst. —What a gross deceit! It is like saying, 
‘Jt is time enough to value and preserve your 
health, when you have ruined your constitution, 
and made yourself dangerously ill.’ Or, ‘It is 
time enough to be afraid of housebreaking and 
thieving when you are in gaol for it, condemned 
to be hanged.’ Just as rationally may it be said, 
It is time enough to hate and avoid sin, when 
you shali heartily wish you had never known 
its very name, had never touched even the hem 
of its garment, but had trembled at the very 
appearance of evil. But in this way does sin 
cheat the souls of men. 


6. Another plea is, ‘ Zhe majority of men live 
in sin, and enjoy themselves, and why should you 
be singular ?’—Alas! it is too true that the ma- 
jority of mankind do live in sin; for “ broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat.” But probably it 
is not all joy. They do not tell us what sleep- 
less nights they have, what goading consciences, 
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what painful self-rebukes, what terrifying fore- 
bodings they feel. The grand deceit lies here : 
that because the mass of mankind are wrong, 
therefore I ought to keep them company, and 
be wrong too. But will the stings of my con- 
science be the less poignant, from the thought 
that others are equally wretched? Will it be 
any relief to me, in the day of divine vengeance, 
to find that millions of souls are under the same 
condemnation? What strange consolation would 
it be, to tell a condemned criminal, that there 
were several more under sentence of death, who 
were to be executed with him! | 


7. Another grand deceit of sin is, Giving 
to vice the names of virtue, and turning real sin 
into seeming righteousness.—This is one of the 
most dangerous impositions of all. Pride, 
according to the deceiver, is nothing more than 
a just sense of one’s dignity ; covetousness is 
commendable frugality ; if you are riotous and 
extravagant, you show a noble generosity of 
soul, a heart to enjoy what you have; if you 
are passionate and quick to resent an injury, 
you only discover a proper spirit and a nice 
sense of honour. Thus they “call evil good,” 
and deceive the souls of the unwary. - But the 
grand, all-deciding question is, What is every 
thing in the sight of God, the Judge of all? 
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How does his word represent these tempers and 
dispositions? What will he call them at his 
impartial and final tribunal ? 


8. Another imposing cheat is this: ‘ Vou 
are so good in some respects, that surely a little 
indulgence in other respects is quite allowable.’— 
‘You are so industrious and sober in common, 
that you may occasionally be idle and light- 
minded.’ ‘You are so good-tempered and so 
lovely, that you may indulge in a little gaiety 
and extravagance. ‘If you are not so rigid 
in the observance of the Sabbath, or so regular 
in reading the Bible, as some others perhaps are, 
still, how dutiful you are to your parents!’ 
But, my dear young friends, hear the word of 
God: ‘“ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, [that is, knowingly 
and wilfully,| he is guilty of all.” ‘ Without 
holiness, no man shall see the Lord.” ‘If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away, behold, all things are 
become new.” 


9. Another plea is, ‘ You have such excellent 
connexions, that very little personal religion is 
necessary for you. —‘ You regularly attend at 
such a place of worship, and have been brought 
up amongst. such a.-religious sect, and have such 
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praying parents, and friends so eminent for 
godliness, that if you do indulge a little, there 
cannot be much amiss.” But be not deceived: 
there is no going to heaven by proxy. There 
are no works of supererogation mentioned in 
the Bible. Your parents and friends have no 
extra, superfluous goodness, with which to make 
up for your deficiencies. Then “think not to 
say within yourselves, “We have Abraham to 
our father.” 


10. Another cheat to which sin resorts is, 
That at the very worst, you can cry for mercy 
and fly to the blood of Christ, on a death-bed.— 
But this is a most gross and dreadful deceit; 
for no pardon can be obtained without repentance 
and abandonment of sin; and when you come 
to lie on a death-bed, God may not give you 
a heart to repent; your sins may be as dear to 
you then as ever they were in your life. The 
death of Christ is efficacious, only as it is 
cordially received and trusted in, and the power 
of it felt: but when a dying hour comes, you 
may have no more heart to receive Christ as 
your Lord and Saviour, than Mahomet or the 
Pope. And the longer you live in sin, and 
affront God and presume on his mercy, the less 
reason have you to hope such an extraordinary 
favour will be granted. | 
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11. Another deceit is, The evil and final 
consequences of sin may not be so dreadful as 
as represented.— When all comes to all, it may 
not be a very miserable thing to live and die 
a sinner against God.’ But ask those what they 
think of it who have already had their con- 
sciences let loose upon them, who have felt 
something of the evil of sin here. Ask him 
who said, “My punishment is greater than I 
ean bear.” Ask him who said, “I have sinned 
in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” Ask 
those who have felt the justness of that saying, 
“The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, 
but a wounded spirit who can bear?” Ask 
him who cried, “ Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue, 
for I am tormented in this flame.” My dear 
young friends! When you are tempted to sin 
on this ground, seriously ask yourselves this 
question, ‘Is it safe to venture all one’s eternal 
hopes of escape on the falsehood of God?! on 
the presumptive peradventure that God may be 
a liar? and that these threatenings are not true : 
“ Say unto the wicked, It shall be ill with him.” 
“Upon the wicked, God shall rain snares, fire 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest: this 
shall be the portion of their cup.” “ Whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his 
oy 
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floor, and gather his wheat into his garner; but 


he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” ? 


SeconpLy, [ propose to point out The 
danger of listening to the deceitful and wunposing 
representations of sin.—It is the way to become 
hardened in sin. Take heed, “lest any of you 
be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.”— 
We remark here, 


1. The deceptions of sin tend to harden 
the mind, by gradually and almost wmperceptibly 
influencing it, till it becomes quite inured to sin.— 
The force of habit is astonishing. Surgeons and 
medical men, who are naturally humane and 
tender, by being accustomed to dissection, 
wounds, and amputation, necessarily lose, in 
a great measure, the sensibility of their minds 
to these things. On the same principle, soldiers, 
who at first were shocked at the sound of ex- 
piring groans and the sight of dying bodies and 
bloody garments, in a little time, after engaging 
in two or three battles, witness these things 
with little emotion. And so, my dear young 
friends, if you yield to the imposing insinuations 
of sin, and give way by a little and a little, 
again and again, you will become so inured to 
them, that the cheat will seem to you a reality ; 
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ail that sin says you will believe to be true; 
and by and by you will indulge freely, and 
without remorse, in that at which you once felt 
shocked; and thus going on, you will become 
more and more hardened, till you are beguiled 
into the commission of sin, of which, if it were 
proposed to you now, you would exclaim, “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing!” 
Thus you will go on from one degree of sin to 
another, till at last, unless some tremendously 
awful providence alarm and rouse you in this 
world, you will be awakened out of your dream 
by the voice of your Judge, and the awful 
realities of another world. 


2. The deceptions of sin tend to harden 
the mind, by entangling it-——When you begin 
to listen to sin, such is its influence, that 
you are like a man walking down a steep hill. 
He sets out leisurely, and feels conscious that 
he can go just as far and as fast as he pleases, 
and that he can stop when he chooses ; and he 
therefore moves forward with apparent ease: but 
every succeeding step gives insensibly additional 
force to the next, and that to the next, and so on, 
till at last, if he were to discover a tremendous 
precipice at the foot of the hill, he could as 
easily move a mountain, or bear a world on his 

- shoulders, as retreat from it. So the deceptions 
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of sin, in proportion as they are yielded to, 
take faster hold on the mind, entwine themselves 
about the heart, and lead on from sin to sin, each 
urging on the sinner with additional force, till 
his habits become so fixed, and his feelings so 
hardened, that an Ethiopian might as easily 
change his skin, or a leopard his spots, as that 
he who has been so accustomed to do evil should 
Jearn to do well. Sinners think, at setting out, 
they can retreat at any time; but they are de- 
ceived, and nothing but a miracle of grace can 
save them from utter ruin. 


3. The deceptions of sin tend to harden 
the mind, by rendering it imsensible to the voice 
of conscience and the word of God.—There are 
passages in the Bible, and in other serious 
books, which now perhaps you can scarcely 
read without weeping eyes and a sorrowful 
heart ; but which, after having listened and 
yielded to the deceiving impositions of sin a few 
months, or years at most, would make no more 
impression on your mind than an almanack or 
a newspaper. Sermons that would now move 
you to tears, and seem to affect your very souls, 
would then produce little more impression than 
the falling of a feather on marble. And the 
same may be said of providential occurrences, 
in your family or among your friends: now 
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they make you thoughtful and concerned ; but 
such is the deceitful and hardening nature of 
sin, that a very short training in that school 
will render you deaf to their warning voice, 
and cause them to pass, like the common events 
of life, unheeded and unimproved. 


Tuirpty, I proceed to notice, One capital 
means, at which the Apostle hints, of guarding 
against this fatal evil; and that is, Let the 
connevions you form be such as will prove a 
blessing to you, and not a snare-—This is im- 
plied in that clause of our text, “ Exhort one 
another daily.” Associate with those from 
whom you can get good. 


This is of such capital importance, that the 
sayings and observations of wise men, both 
ancient and modern, sacred and profane, go 
upon the certainty of its truth. ‘ Birds of a 
feather flock together.” ‘My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.” “He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise, but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.” ‘“ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” This 
is indeed, a matter of such consequence, that 
I question whether the old remark about praying 
will not apply here: Good company will either 
make a man leave off sinning, or sinning will 
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make him leave good company. Can a man 
dwell in a pest-house, and not expect to be 
infected’? ‘Cana man take fire in his bosom, 
and his clothes not be burnt? Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burnt?” 
Be civil and obliging and respectful and kind 
to all; but be companions of those only who 
fear God. Associate with the wise, with those 
whose conversation will improve you, whose 
example will stimulate you to that which is wise 
and good and great, and with whom you would 
be willing to spend an eternity. And crown 
all with that expressive, all-important prayer, 
“Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me 


from evil.” 


Fourtuty, I must, in justice to my text, 
notice, The wmportance of attending to this advice 
“ to-day.” —Directly—in the morning of life—in 
the golden hours of youth—at this critical, 
turning period of life. 


If you do not now see and feel the evil of 
sin, and fly to the great Refuge from it, and 
earnestly guard against it, by and by you will 
be plunged into the cares and connexions of life, 
and then your excuse will be that you have 
something else to attend to. If now you do not 
feel the evil of sin, while conscience is yet 
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unhardened, while your natural spirits are ten- 
der, and your minds ingenuous, by and by you 
will be less susceptible, your hearts will have 
grown callous, and you may scarcely feel at 
all. If now you do not feel the evil of sin, 
while your minds are comparatively untainted, 
and your habits unformed, by and by your 
hearts may be “ exceedingly corrupt,” and your 
minds so blinded to the deformity of sin and 
the beauty of holiness, so rivetted to sinful 
indulgences, and so alienated from every thing 
good, that there will be scarcely any hope for 
you. If now you do not feel the evil of sin, 
while your minds are active, your spirits brisk, 
and your powers vigorous, by and. by you may 
sink into the infirmities and dregs of life, and 
be utterly incapable of attending to religion 
at all. And by and by, let me remind you, 
the whole day of life will be over. The years 
are rolling round, and stealing away ‘the breath 
which first they gave.’ Our days are sliding 
away one after another, in quick succession, 
and eternity, with all its awful momentousness, 
is rapidly approaching ; and then our character 
and condition will be settled for ever. “If the 
tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, 
in the place where the tree falleth there it shall 
be.” Zhen repentance will be in vain. Then 
will the judgment be passed, “ He that is unjust 
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let him be unjust still, and he which is filthy let 
him be filthy still.” “ Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” ‘“ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but 
know thou that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” 


LIFE AND DEATH SET BEFORE THE YOUNG. 


SERMON XVI. 


{Preached at Kettering, Jan. 7. 1816.] 


DR res sk OB: 


Y CALL HEAVEN AND EARTH TO RECORD THIS DAY AGAINST 
YOU, THAT I HAVE SET BEFORE YOU LIFE AND DEATH, BLESSING 
AND CURSING: THEREFORE CHOOSE LIFE, THAT BOTH THOU AND 
THY SEED MAY LIVE, 


"THIS is a solemn attestation of Moses, the 
jewish prophet and lawgiver, to his own fidelity 
in those characters, after forty years’ service 
among the Israelites, and when he was about to 
leave the office for ever. Though the passage, in 
an immediate and peculiar sense, was addressed 
to them, yet the substance of the sentiments 
‘themselves may with great propriety be extracted 
and addressed by any serious minister to his 
flock ; and in a very appropriate and interesting 
sense may they be chosen as the foundation 
of a discourse to the younger part of a con- 
gregation, especially in such a situation as that 
22 
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in which the preacher stands on the present 
occasion, the peculiarity of which will be more 
directly referred to in the progress of our 
meditations. . 


Without any forther introduction, then, I shall 
proceed to show on what ground such a subject 
as this carries with it a special claim to the 
serious attention of the youth now before me, 
and may be considered as in any interesting 
sense descriptive of their case. It is, my dear 
young friends, because life and death, blessing 
aud cursing, may be justly said to be set before 
you; because every thing, at least every thing 
which ought to be dear to you, is involved m 
the reception you give the representation ; and 
because there are such reasons to be drawn from 
the text, in connexion with other cireumstances 
peculiar to yourselves, as bring home the im- 
portance of your choice, one way or other, with 
peculiar energy and force. “ I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing: therefore choose life, that both thow 
and thy seed may live.” 


First, [ propose to show you, Jn what sense 
life and death may justly be said to be set before 
you.—You well know that nothing is more 
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common in scripture, and certainly nothing can 
be more apposite, instructive, or descriptive, 
than to represent the whole course of life, from 
the cradle to the grave, under the image of a 
journey, a passage through one world to another. 
Thus we read of going the way of all the earth, 
of the path of the just, the road to destruction, 
the way of the wicked, and the like; and it is 
impossible to take any view of the course of life 
that is more simple, more intelligible, or more 
in point.—Now, life and death, blessing and 
cursing, may be said to be set before you, 
inasmuch as you are so circumstanced, that, 


1. You are faithfully informed that the course 
you adopt and pursue through life will terminate at 
Jast im an immense and tremendous extreme, as 
distant from the opposite as life is distant from 
death.—Life and death cannot and ought not to 
be taken here in a merely literal sense, because 
nobody needs to be informed that he lives, and 
nobody needs to be informed that he shall die: 
we all know it by what we feel and see, previous 
to information and separate from instruction. 
But life and death are here to be understood in 
a figurative, moral, and spiritual sense—as life 
and death which require and receive the 
explanatory, illustrative terms of blessing and 
cursing to enable you to understand their 
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meaning. Faithful information on this head is 
the greatest desideratum in the whole world, to 
moral agents. Now, this information you have,. 
and the great body of you have always had, 
ever since you were capable of understanding 
or reading or thinking any thing about it; from 
the Bible, which has lain open before your eyes 
from your infancy; from parental instructions, 
which have more or less been sounding in your 
ears from that time to the present day ; and from 
the weekly testimony of the Christian pulpit ;— 
from these sources you have been informed 2 
thousand times over, that the moral and spiritual 
course which you enter upon and pursue through 
life, will not only terminate in the abstract, but 
will terminate in an immense, momentous ex- 
treme ; not in a kind of blended, middle state, 
like the present, where blessing and cursing, 
happiness and misery, temporal and spiritual, 
mortal and immortal, are mixed,—-where some 
are born and some are dying, where some are 
all gaiety and others all gloom, and where the 
same man repeatedly goes through a variety of 
changes in his own person during the period of 
his existence here.. This mixed state of things 
accompanies the progress of your course through 
this life, and that in a great measure whatever 
course you take: but you are faithfully informed 
that this will not be the case at the end of it; 
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but that your course, according to that which 
you adopt and pursue, will issue in a most 
amazing, overwhelming extreme, as distant from 
the opposite as any two things by which you 
can propose to illustrate it to enable you to 
understand it. And there are no two things 
within the whole range of our knowledge or 
conception, so distant as life and death, or, as 
the text itself explains it, a life made up entirely ~ 
of blessings, and a death constituted of curses. 
And yet this is the substance of the information 
that is sent us of the state of things, and of the 
end of our respective courses. Now, is it not 
of infinite importance, particularly for young 
people, to know this, and be faithfully informed 
of it? And especially as they are setting out, 
just choosing their course one way or another, 
they should be pressed most earnestly to con- 
sider this—to pause and consider, and dwell 
with seriousness on this astonishing alternative ; 
‘ The course of life in which I set out, and in 
which I persevere through the years allotted me, 
be they many or few, will terminate ; they will 
terminate, but not in some mixed state, like this, 
but will verge either to the right hand or to the 
left, to the final extremity, separated by an 
impassable, immeasurable, unfathomable gulf ; 
which, on the one hand, will be a life, entirely 
made up of blessings, of nothing but good, 
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constructed entirely upon an immortal basis of 
bliss and delight; the whole of which will 
be intense, incorruptible, untarnished, unfading 
bliss, in short, an existence which has no title to 
distinguish it, no name to describe it, but the 
word blessing : the contrary course, on the other 
hand, will terminate in a curse, to describe which 
we know of no better word, till we get into 
eternity, than death; yet not non-existence, but 
the death of blessing, the death of every thing 
that makes existence desirable, a species of being, 
the nature and history of which cannot be com- 
prehended in a smaller compass than within the 
word cursing. Now all this, my dear young 
friends, you are faithfully informed of; and in 
this sense life and death are set before you.— 
And not only so; but, 


2. The nature of the two ways which lead to 
these respective extremes is closely and conclusively 
pointed out to you.—This.is a most important 
adjunct to the former.. To be told only of these 
extremes as a fact, and no more, would astound 
and stagger, rather than any thing else; would 
tend to consign us to a consuming, agonizing 
suspense as to which might be our own fate. 
You have been over and over again most faith- 
fully and closely told, not only of the extremes, 
but of the respective ways which lead to each ; 
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every hymn you have ever repeated, every 
catechism you have ever learned, and almost 
every answer in it, every prayer in the family 
and the congregation, and all the sermons you 
have heard, (if they have deserved the name,)— 
all have thrown some light upon this great 
point, and tended to tell you which path leads 
this way, and which that. This is one grand 
distinguishing property of all you have ever 
heard about it—that each course, ‘in its origin 
and progress, carries with it the texture, the 
ingredients, the quality, the characteristics 
of the extreme in which it issues. Thus we 
read, “ Righteousness tendeth to life:” it has the 
buddings, the forebodings, the pre-requisites, 
the introductory symptoms of life; while the 
way of the wicked as certainly and naturally 
tends to death. Such are the forerunning to- 
kens of the extremity, during the course towards 
it. The way to life is as if it not only led to 
and bore upon it, but as if it generated and 
promoted true life as it went along. The way 
of reverence and love to God, of subjection to 
his will, delight in his commandments, cordial 
repentance, and application as a poor sinner 
to the Lord Jesus Christ for life, the practice of 
temperance, integrity, truth, righteousness, kind- 
ness and good-will, meekness and forbearance, 
candour and love, ‘which all belong to the way 
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of life, generate life in a sense as they go along; 
so that you may know as you proceed, by the 
very exercise of these graces, that you are going 
to life. And the absence of these graces, or the 
exercise of the opposite tempers, not only ends 
in death, but naturally tends to it, and generates 
death, in point of enjoyment and hope and peace, 
before the termination in the dreadful extreme. 
“ In the way of righteousness is life.” ““Wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” ‘The fruit of the righteous is a 
tree of life.” ‘‘ Being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life."—Now, of 
all this you have been faithfully informed ; not 
only that the two different paths lead to such 
opposite extremes, but that the nature of the 
way even now is descriptive and admonitory of 
the end; that from the nature of the course in 
which any young person is going, he may foretel 
and forebode which extremity he is approaching, 
whether of obedience unto life, or of sin unto 
death. In the one case, the promising appear- 
ances, the buddings, the openings, the first-fruits 
of life, are springing up about the path of the 
traveller, clustering and collecting about his 
head and his heart, and foretel the delightful 
extreme of blessing: in the other case, the 
travellers carry with them the mortal symptoms 
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of death as they go along; death looks in at 
their windows, creeps about their beds, attends 
their lying down, blends itself with their bless- 
ings, blasts their comforts; and after the excesses 
of a vicious, irreligious life, they appear to be 
in the suburbs of destruction even while they are 
on this side the grave. 


Srconp_y, Life and death, blessing and cursing, 
as thus stated, thus connected, are proposed to your 
choice-—‘‘ 1 have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose life,” &c. 
By this is intimated that the grand point turns 
on which we choose. 


Now, I shall not enter here into any thing 
mysterious ; much less shall I say any thing that 
may seem to controyert the sovereignty of divine 
grace, or to supercede the necessity of divine 
influence, in the great affair of human conduct 
and salvation: but the main use I make of this 
part of the text is, that, considered as a practical 
fact, the whole weight of these momentous 
extremes at the end of your course depends on 
what you supremely love and choose at setting 
out. The way you choose, the kind of good you 
set your heart upon, forms the hinge on which 
your fate may be said to turn. In this sense, 
and in this view, these two extremes are proposed 
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to your choice—choice, not force. Satan may 
tempt, but he cannot force ; sinners may entié¢e, 
but they cannot compel; sensual -allurements 
may seduce, but they cannot constrain; depraved 
affections may draw, but they cannot command : 
if you walk in the dreadful path, it will be 
because you choose it; if at last you reach the 
cursed extreme, it will be because you would 
walk in the way of death. Nothing in heaven 
or earth or hell can force you to damnation with- 
out your own consent; if it be your portion at 
all, it will be ‘your own place, a lot of your 
own seeking, a bed of your own making, a 
possession of your own choosing. On the other 
hand, ministers may preach, but they cannot 
force ; parents may pray and persuade, but they 
cannot force; providences may warn, but they 
cannot force; and if God should save you, it 
will not be by forcing salvation upon you against 
your choice, but by acting upon your choice, 
by winning your affections, and making you 
willing to be saved. ©‘ My son,” says he, “give 
me thy heart.” Ina very important sensé, in a 
prudential point of view, as connected with the 
well-being of life, is that caution often given, 
though sometimes jocosely, ‘ Young people, take 
care of your hearts ; take care how you dispose 
of your hearts when you make your choice for 
life.’ What a vast sum of misery many young 
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persons, and especially females, avoid, by listen- 
ing to such advice, even in this connexion. But 
upon a far broader and more momentous scale 
is the caution applicable. O young people ! 
remember that life and death, blessing and 
cursing, are proposed to your choice, and all 
depends upon which way you dispose of your 
hearts, upon which course you love.—In this 
connexion, there are a few things to be men- 
tioned, though we cannot enlarge upon them, 
some to alarm and promote self-jealousy and fear, 
others to encourage and stimulate, and others to 
direct and admonish. 
° 

1. There are some things to alarm, and to 
promote selfjealousy and fear.—For instance: In 
this most critical case of choice, on which so 
much depends, you have reason to be alarmed at 
the intrinsic depravity of your hearts. You must 
have lived very little to purpose, at least very 
little to the purpose of self-knowledge, if you 
have not discovered, young as you are, a dread- 
fully depraved leaning, a powerful bias, to the 
left-hand path: the love of sinful pleasure, the 
indulgence of passions and carnal appetites, and 
the preference of present to future and eternal 
good, are formidable enemies to watch against 
and’ encounter.—Another most awakening cir- 
cumstance is, that: so much real, ultimate evil 
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appears under the semblance of good. Death wears 
the name of life; bitter is called sweet; that 
which is a final curse is presented in the shape 
of a present blessing. We are in much the same 
* predicament as our first mother was. The 
tempter said, “ God doth know, that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened ; 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat.” How many are stung to death, by this 
specious, speckled serpent! they are betrayed 
into death and cursing, by seeming good; and 
alas! eagerly drink the poison because it is 
sweet to the palate. Beware of seeming good.— 
Another alarming source of danger is, prejudiced 
views of real religion. ‘\t is a mopish, melancholy 
thing; a hard bondage; at the best, only a 
necessary evil, fit for drooping old age and dying 
beds.’ O beware of these prejudiced views. 
Religion is mopish and melancholy, only to 
those who withhold their love, only to those who 
refuse their choice, only to those who hate the 
ways of wisdom, only to those who prefer 
pleasure to praise, gratification to hope, mo- 
mentary existence to eternal life, and gross 
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enjoyment with a curse, to solid satisfaction with 
a blessing. Beware of these things.—On the 
other hand, 


2. There are some things to encourage you in 
your choice.—For instance: You never can be at 
any loss in deciding which is really best. In the 
hour of serious, calm reflection, you never feel 
the slightest hesitation; when you deliberately 
sit down to think, you are always of one mind 
about religion, and the wisdom and necessity of 
your making choice of it. It is only in your 
gay, giddy, dissipated seasons, that you even 
profess to entertain any doubts on the subject. 
And in proportion as you deeply and seriously 
reflect, religion seems almost to have gained 
your hearts. Then avail yourselves of this, and 
maintain the vantage-ground on which reflection 
has placed you; think more of it, and cherish 
the offspring of this conviction. I love the 
character of a thinking young man: continue 
to think and hope and love.—7Vhe Christian's 
resources may be mentioned as another en- 
couragement. Your eternal destiny is, indeed, 
proposed to your choice ; but, blessed be God, 
you are not left to your depraved self to make 
this choice. There are gracious resources to 
look to, to implore, to plead with God to turn 
the balance of your mind, to throw the descending 
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weight into the scale, sweetly to influence your 
choice, and to make you willing to walk in “ the 
good and the right way.” ‘TI love them,” says 
Eternal Wisdom, ‘that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.” And in the days 
of his flesh, our Lord encouraged his disciples to 
pray for divine influence, from a most powerful 
consideration: “If ye, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him!” And when your 
choice is once made, it is confirmed and sup- 
ported and countenanced by all the wise and 
good. You are encompassed with “a great 
cloud of witnesses,” in heaven and on earth; 
positive witnesses approving your choice, and 
a crowd of negative witnesses even in hell, who 
confirm the wisdom of your choice by their 
incessant regret that they were so foolish as to 
make a different choice. | 


3. There are also some things to direct and 
admonish.—For instance: Beware of early levity. 
Do not indulge in perpetual thoughtlessness and 
giddiness of conduct. Do not make the morning 
of life a frivolous bustle and an empty amuse- 
ment. A thoughtless youth generally. becomes 
a miserable old man, without resources, and 
without any solid satisfaction in reflecting on 
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the past, or in looking forward to eternity.— 
Beware, above all things in the world, of bad 
habits. They are the bane of the soul, the 
grand net by which the enemy of souls drags in 
his prey, and peoples the habitations of hell. 
The first step towards a bad habit, is the first 
round of a bowl down a steep hill, a man setting 
off to run towards a precipice.—And beware of 
ensnaring connexions:—Bad habits are Satan’s 
chains in which he binds souls ‘to their ruin. 
and bad companions are his prime agents in 
forging and fitting on these chains.—Beware of 
trifling with religion. Never jest with it or at it. 
Revere the most serious of all concerns, the most 
important of all subjects, which proposes the 
most momentous truths, and leads to the most 
interesting of all ends.—I shall proceed to 
mention, 


Turrpiy, Some considerations drawn from the 
text, and other connected circumstances, tending to 
enforce upon you the importance of your choice.— 
The text not only contains important sentiments; 
but the solemnity with which Moses expresses 
himself is very striking, and not inapplicable : 
“T call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may live.”— 
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There is something in your case, my young 
friends, rendering the application of this to 
you, strikingly appropriate—For instance: 


1. Your general privileges, from your earliest 
days.—You were born, as it were, under the 
word and within the very walls of the gospel 
sanctuary. The sound of your own name is not 
more familiar to you than the name of Jehovah. 
The Sabbath has always been represented to you 
as the most important day of the seven. The 
Bible was one of the first books you were taught 
to read. The voice of prayer has been as fa- 
miliar to you as the sounds of play. And year 
after year have we seen you.in. your places in 
the weekly solemn assembly. Surely then, in 
your case; heaven and earth may be solemnly 
appealed to, to attest your privileges; heaven 
and earth may justly be called upon, to bear 
witness that life and death, blessing and cursing, 
shave been set before you. © Then, under its com- 
manding, constraining voice, O choose life !— 


Again : 


2. The special solemnities. of this day tend to 
give weight to your choice.—Not only is the 
first Sabbath in a new year in itself important, 
as an occasion on which we are particularly 
called upon to pause and consider ; but you are 
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aware that for many years it has been the custom 
of the ministers of at least two of the dissenting 
congregations in the town, on the new year’s 
Sabbath to address the young with peculiar and 
appropriate earnestness. These have always 
been anxious days in prospect, preceded by 
many prayers and tears, and never closed with 
perfect satisfaction; because we never think we 
have done enough; we fear we have not been 
sufficiently plain, and earnest, and faithful, and 
affectionate, and interesting; we have often 
closed the solemn services of the day with 
sighs and tears and secret misgivings—and why? 
Oh !—lest—after all—you should not choose life 
and live! O let the solemnities of this day sink 
deep into your minds, lest our apprehensions 
should be realized.—Again : 


3. The services of this day receive a special 
interest, from an event which has occurred since 
the last new year’s Sabbath.—I refer to the death 
of Mr. Futter. For many years we have 
unitedly engaged in these addresses, and have 
been used to arrange the services so as to allow 
the bulk of the young people of the two con- 
gregations an opportunity of hearing both the 
sermons. On this day twelvemonths, we both 
addressed you; but—our father, where is he? 
Though, blessed be God, you have to-day heard 
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his successor—(whom God succeed !)—you have 
not heard his voice : ) 
“The watchful eye in darkness clos’d, 

And mute th’ instructive tongue.” 
Let his silence to-day preach to you. Posthumous 
sermons are sometimes very useful. Hear him 
from his grave; hear him from his forsaken 
pulpit; hear him from the press; hear him from 
his representative, in the person of his successor, 
Surely, young people, it is a peculiarly solemn 
season to-day, from the very silence of one of 
your instructors last year—Again : 


4. The solemnities of this day derive additionat 
interest from the consideration that your surviving 
mstructor is at this moment preaching his fortieth 
annual sermon among you.—He is addressing the 
very grandchildren of some who were listening 
as youthful hearers in the early days of his 
ministry. Whether this should be his last 
address of this kind, or not, it behoves both him 
and you most seriously to expect that the rem- 
nant may be very few. We have much to do 
in a little time. Let us be up and doing. ‘ What- 
soeyer our hands find to do, let us do it with all 
our might.’ Let us be “followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
‘ Laying up in store “a good foundation against 
the time to come.” 
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5. Another most serious consideration is, 
That on the effect of your choice may depend that 
of an incalculable posterity Considering each of 
you simply as an individual, the stake is immense. 
But to what an extent do our thoughts reach, 
when we contemplate you as the future heads of 
families. The choice of each of you may in- 
fluence that of five or ten others, and their choice 
may influence the choice of as many families. 
Thus your single choice may in a sense affect the 
well-being of many generations. The nature of 
your choice this day may be the means of leading 
multitudes either to heaven or to hell. So that 
the whole compass of the text may be applicable. 
“T call heaven and earth to record against you 
this day, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may live.” 
Happy parents, and happy ministers, amidst all 
their discouragements, who can conscientiously 
adopt this language; and happy will they be 
who yield to the urgent appeal ! 
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SERMON XVII. 


[Preached at Kettering, Jan. 5. 1817.} 


PROV. XxIlII. 15. 


MY SON, IF THINE HEART BE WISE, MY HEART SHALL REJOICE, 
EVEN MINE. t 


YOU well know that on these interesting oc- 
casions we are in the habit of selecting and 
discussing some topic in religion directly bearing 
on your everlasting concerns. We assure you, 
over and over, that “godliness is profitable to 
all things: ” that “if thou be wise, thou shalt be 
wise for thyself; ” that ‘‘ wisdom’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness ;” that if to live be Christ “to 
die is gain.” So that, in this connexion, subjects 
bearing immediately on personal salvation, seem 
to be used up, if not exhausted. On the present 
occasion, therefore, your minister feels inclined 
to go upon other ground, and to try the. force of 
a different motive with you—a motive springing 
from your filial character and relations. 
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I will not, I cannot suppose, that any of the 
young people who are present come under the 
black character enumerated by the Apostle in 
his description of certain profligates—* without 
natural affection.” You are conscious you love 
your relations that are kind to you, in proportion 
as they deserve your affection, and that you 
are especially and tenderly attached to your 
beloved parents. You can appeal to God, and 
say, that it would be one of your sweetest gra- 
tifications to be a comfort to their grey hairs in 
their declining years. This, then, is the motive 
of which I shall avail myself this evening, and 
press early piety upon you, because if you pos- 
sess it, it will be such a cordial to them to whom 
you are so dear. And I shall ground what I 
have to say, on the pointed, feeling language of 
a royal father, an inspired writer, and the wisest 
of men: “ My son, if thine heart be wise, my 
heart shall rejoice, even mine.” I shall notice 
what it was that this royal father had so much at 
heart, what it would be to him if his desire wére 
accomplished, and what force such a motive is 
calculated to carry with it on the young and in- 
genuous and affectionate mind. 


First, What it was, that this royal preacher and 
father had so much at heart, concerning his child? 
Why, that he might be wise-—He says nothing of 
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any thing else. He makes no mention of riches, 
or grandeur, or fame, or earthly power, or glory. 
Nor does he mention the more desirable blessings 
of health and peace and reputation. Still, it is 
not to be supposed that he was indifferent to 
these things, especially the latter: and though 
they were not mentioned, they were absorbed, 
and were really expressed in what is greater than 
them all—wisdom: just as the moon and the 
stars, though they continue in the firmament. of 
heaven, and have their use there, disappear from 
our view and seem to be extinguished by the 
effulgence of the orb of day. And this pre- 
ference so decidedly given to wisdom, in his 
choice for his son, comes with greater weight 
from Solomon than’ it would from any other 
person: because it was not the preference given 
by a hermit in his cell, or a philosopher in his’ 
study, or a peasant in his cottage ; who, from: 
their retirement and obscurity, know next to 
nothing of earthly riches and grandeur and 
glory, and can scarcely tell what enjoyments the 
world can afford. But this was a preference 
given by a man, who to the most sagacious and 
penetrating powers of mind, had added a most 
comprehensive experience of all that could be 
known and enjoyed under the sun; by a man, 
at whose feet lay all the stores of nature, and 
who was raised up by Providence and placed in 
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such a peculiar situation and circumstances, that 
he might make the experiment on a much more 
extensive scale than any other man before or 
since, and give a fair report to his fellow-men 
of what was the good that deserved the heart 
and the affections in this vain world. And the 
sum of his report is—‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing.” And in the text, he in effect tells his 
son, that though he could not but be in a degree 
concerned about him with respect to other and 
inferior blessings, yet this was of such prime, 
paramount importance, that he was comparatively 
indifferent about what he was, or where he was, 
what he had, or what he did—if he were but 
truly wise. And be assured, my dear young 
friends, that your dearest relatives, if they have 
any just views of things, or any real regard for 
your best interests, are exactly of the same mind 
about you. 


But it is time now to inquire, what this wisdom 
is—what it is to be truly wise-—For the abstract 
word wisdom is a very vague term. We read, 
indeed, of some, who are “wise to do evil ;” who 
display much ability and art and cunning, in 
devising and executing plans of mischief, in 
compassing and accomplishing schemes of fraud 
and peculation, in injuring and oppressing and 
ensnaring others. But this is a kind of wisdom 
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which, of all others, your friends tremble at and 
deprecate on your behalf, and concerning which 
they wish you to remain in a state of blessed, 
everlasting ignorance.—We read too, of “the 
wisdom of this world;” of characters who are 
worldly-wise ; whoare remarkably sagacious and 
prudent about things peculiar to this world, 
without taking any other world into the account 
at all; who, in truth, judge and plan and act, 
just as if there were no other world beside this, 
and are completely uninfluenced by the principles 
or the prospects or the retributions of another 
state. They might, perhaps, be justly called 
wise men, if there were no other world, and if 
eating and drinking, buying and selling, and 
getting gain were all inall. But this also is a 
wisdom which all your real friends dread and 
deprecate on your account, at least in its confined 
and exclusive sense: and that, for this plain 
reason—because they do most firmly believe that 
there is another world, and that you are born for 
it, and hastening to it. And though they would 
rejoice to see you “diligent in business,” in- 
dustrious in your calling, and discreet in the 
management of your temporal affairs; yet they 
wish to see you conducting all these upon such 
principles as will bear you out in another world, 
as well as in this; they wish to see you wise for 
eternity, as well as for time.—Again: There is 
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another kind of wisdom, which we may call 
intellectual wisdom. The term wisdom is some- 
times used to denote merely great abilities, 
eminent genius, or extensive knowledge. But 
even this, if this be all, will be far from satisfying 
your best friends ; because there are such cha- 
racters as sensible profligates, and learned fools; 
men, who haye the talents of angels, with the 
appetites of brutes and the tempers of devils. 
And though good sense, solid talents, and mental 
attainments, are certainly very desirable ac- 
complishments; yet they are not the prime good; 
they are not that wisdom which is justly said to 
be “the principal thing.” 


The question then returns upon us, What is 
that wisdom which Solomon desired for his son ? 
And happily for us, Solomon himself has inserted 
one word in the text which fully enables us to 
understand his meaning: “My son,” says he, “if 
thine HEART be wise,” &c. Thine heart. There 
it is. In that one word are comprised the contents 
of volumes. Because that one word sets up a 
standard of true wisdom, and constitutes the 
discriminating test by which all spurious and 
defective wisdom is detected and excluded. 
The wisdom of the heart is not possessed by the 
man who is “wise to do evil ;” nor by the man 
who is wise for this world only ; nor by the man 
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whose wisdom is merely intellectual, however 
splendid, or however applied. 


But now another question presents itself :— 
What is the wisdom of the heart?—We shall not 
have time largely to discuss this interesting 
question ; but I shall endeavour to give a few 
brief, intelligible hints on its most essential, 
discriminating, important properties, to assist us 
m ascertaining what it is- 


I. That is heart-wisdom which reaches the 
heart.—True wisdom does not consist m mere 
thinking of, or knowing, or assenting to, or ever 
in approving of certain things; but in ‘feeling 
the essential force, the commanding efficacy, of 
what you think, of what you know, of what 
you assent to, of what you approve. Here then, 
is one essential property of that wisdom for 
which your parents are anxious on your account. 
They teach you to read, they instruct you in your 
catechism, they talk to you of God and Christ, 
of heaven and hell, of sin and holiness; they 
bring you under the sound of the gospel; and 
they are glad if you appear to think of what you 
hear, if you repeat it, if you assent to what you 
anderstand, and are inquisitive to know more. 
But this is not all. This is only preliminary 
to the main object. They want your hearts to 
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be made wise, by the force and energy of these 
principles being brought home to you, sticking 
to your consciences, sinking into your souls. 
Lhat is the wisdom of the heart. 


2. That is heart-wisdom, which not only 
reaches, but essentially transforms the heart.— 
it is not truth, however important, thought of, 
assented to, repeated by memory, or even pro- 
ducing a strong effect on the feelings, drawing 
tears, apparently exciting the affections, or com- 
manding applause, that constitutes the wisdom 
ef the heart, if the effect be only momentary or 
transient, forgotten the next day or the next week. 
That wisdom constitutes the wisdom of the heart, 
the effect of which is deep, permanent, radical, 
sinking down into the very soul. Where known 
truth becomes consolidated principle ; where 
the present right feeling becomes the habitual 
temper ; where the approved sentiment produces 
corresponding action, and guides the life; where 
the word of God becomes the “ engrafted” word ; 
there is heart-wisdom. That is the wisdom your 
parents desire you should possess. They want 
to see you wise to be good and do good; wise 
to know God, and to worship and fear and 
serve him; wise to think of Christ, and to 
love him and trust in him; wise to understand 
the gospel, and to make it your only refuge; 
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intelligent enough to know Christian duty, and 
to practise it from Christian principle. 


3. That is heart-wisdom, which not only 
reaches and transforms the heart, but makes it the 
seat of happiness —Now, a man that is “ wise to 
do evil,” may accomplish his schemes, and be 
overjoyed at his success; but not one drop of 
his happiness reaches his heart. If there is 
any sensation there at all, it is that of remorse, 
misery, despair, and terror. ‘‘ There is no peace. 
saith my God, to the wicked.—The man that is 
wise for this world merely, may succeed in his 
plans of gain, and feel a pleasure in his pros- 
perity ; but his pleasure does not reach so deep 
as the heart; it has nothing of the sweetness of 
a smiling conscience: in the falness of external 
sufficiency, there is often much depression of 
heart and sinking of spirits.—So there may be 
great pleasure in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the exercise of talent; but even this reaches 
only to the understanding and the mind; there 
is no opening from mere intellect, no avenue, no 
passage through which genuine happimess ‘ear 
reach the heart.~—-Then surely that is true wisdom 
that accomplishes this ‘point. And tliere is but 
one kind of wisdom that does this ; namely, 
Christian wisdom ; which, in proportion as ‘it is 
experienced, fills the heart with joy. . 
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Seconpiy: We proceed to inquire, Supposing 
Solomon's son to be wise at heart, what effect would 
that produce on the heart of Solomon? Why his 
heart would “rejoice,” even his, as much as his 
son's. —Some may think, ‘What need he be so 
concemed about his son? If he himself were 
wise, was not that enough?’ No! Solomon was 
a parent; and therefore he felt deeply interested 
in the welfare of his son: “My son,” says he, 
“if thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine.” ‘QO my son! If you be but truly 
wise, it will open a channel for an ocean of 
happiness in thine own heart; and, by a blessed 
reflux of impulse, the heart of thine aged, 
anxtous father will also be flooded by the same 
tide of joy.” “ My heart shall rejoice, even mine. ” 
‘There will be a real sympathetic vibration 
between thy heart and mine. The chords of joy 
in our hearts will strike in sweet, harmonious 
unison.’ And this, my dear young frends, is 
the feeling of all pious parents towards their 
children; this, we are sure, is the feeling of at 
least many of your parents and friends towards 
you; and that upon the following grounds: for 
instance, 


1. The nearness of the relation —lt is by the 
all-wise, but mysterious, incomprehensible ap- 
pointment of the parental and filial relation that 
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the world is upheld, and the race of man is 
continued. The parental relation constitutes an 
inexpressible nearness of connexion and relation- 
ship and attachment. So that affectionate parents 
feel as if their children were not only ‘bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh,’ but as if they 
were actually themselves superinduced. They 
look upon them, feel for them, and enter into 
all their interests, as their own. Well then, if 
this be the case, with a reflecting Christian parent 
that which in all nature stands the very next to 
the salvation of his own soul, must surely be the 
salvation of his other self—his child. And the’ 
anxiety he feels on this account, is expressed by 
the very image of the natural relation: ‘“ My little 
children of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you.” And many a parent 
has felt the force and application of this. Then — 
to see the end answered, to perceive evidence in 
so near a relation, of the wisdom of the heart, 
_ must be, in many respects, a joy beyond all 

others. “I have no: greater joy,” said the 
beloved Apostle, ‘‘than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.” And Solomon says, ‘‘A wise son 
maketh a glad father.”—-Another ground of joy 
to a parent in the salvation of his child, is, 


2. Lhe magnitude of the olject.—Those who 
have a family of children growing up around 
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them, well know what anxieties they occasion. 
So many are the cares about the health and peace 
and safety of their children ; so many wishes and 
wants do you feel concerning their temporal and 
spiritual welfare ; that it is as if you had no rest 
from labour, at least from labour of mind. So 
that, in any instance where you have reason to 
hope that your children manifest symptoms of 
Christian wisdom, in proportion as you can 
discover decided indications of their possessing 
the wisdom of the heart, it is such a point 
gained, such is the worth of the soul, such the 
magnitude of the blessing, such the importance 
of the decision, that it is as if it swallowed up 
every thing else, as if it left you nothing to ask 
besides. To be able to look upon a child asa 
saved soul, as a pardoned sinner, as a servant of 
God, is a blessing of such immense magnitude, 
that for a time it fills the heart with delight; and 
many a joyful parent has had to say, in such a 
case, “ My cup runneth over.”—And this will 
especially appear, if we consider, 


3. The immensity of the hazard.—The. sacred 
institution of marriage is so evidently of divine 
appointment, so essential to the preservation of 
our race and the well-being of the world, and 
so distinctly and solemnly sanctioned by the 
word and blessing of God, that, momentous 
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and eternal as are the consequences that arise 
out of it, those who enter into in the fear of 
God, and discharge its duties conscientiously, 
with a genuine regard to the glory of God and 
the spiritual interests of their children, have no 
just reason to fill themselves with distressing 
apprehensions as to those consequences, In 
proportion as they earnestly seek the salvation 
of their offspring, by a pious education, affec- 
tionate discipline, fervent prayer, and a consistent 
example, they may leave the result with God. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is one of the greatest 
difficulties a tender parent has to experience ; 
and the hazard of the everlasting misery of the 
soul of a child, has absolutely deterred some 
from entering into the matrimonial relation at all, 
and occasioned others to regret that they had. 
The hazard, even the bare possibility of the 
future misery of their child, has been like a 
millstone about the happiness of many tender 
parents. And Solomon seems to enter fully into 
this feeling: The father of a fool hath much 
sorrow. When therefore, our children afford 
decisive evidence of wisdom, true wisdom, heart 
wisdom, Christian wisdom, it is a source of 
exceeding joy. This joy is represented with 
great force and beauty in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son: ‘This my son was dead and is 
alive again, was lost and is found.” “Is not 
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this a brand plucked ont of the fire” “ My 
son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice, even mine.” 


Tuirpxy: I proceed to inquire, What influence 
these considerations are calculated to produce on 
the young and ingenuous and affectionate mind.— 
My dear young friends! To bring all this home 
to yourselves, Have I been mistaken in the 
choice of a subject for this day? Have I struck 
into a new track, and been trifling with your 
time on this occasion? Does there not arise from 
this subject, a just, a powerful, a commanding 
motive with you to be concerned to be truly 
wise ; to seek wisdom as the principal thing ; 
to cry after it; to dig for it as for hid treasure ; 
to search for it as silver, and prize it beyond 
fine gold? Placing out of sight, as it were, your 
own immediate advantage in true wisdom, have 
you nota strong inducement to seek after it, from 
regard to those that love you ; to those that love 
you as their own souls; to those who would 
almost lay down their lives for you? Should 
you not feel much for those who “long after you 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ”? for those who 
can adopt the sentiment of the great Apostle, 
and say, ‘I could be willing to be accursed, after 
the example of Christ, for my children after the 
flesh.”? Think a few moments........ Now, 
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ought not their happiness to be an interesting 
motive with you? For consider, 


1. They are the instruments of your existence.— 

You were first introduced into the world at the 
expense of the extreme personal anguish of one 
parent, and the sympathetic distress of the other. 
At the instant of your birth, you were clasped 
to the panting bosom of her that bare you, whose 
sorrows were turned into joy, whose anguish 
was all forgotten, because you were born into the 
world. Sleepless nights were cheerfully endured, 
because they were spent in soothing your infant 
sorrows. All your wants were anticipated ; your 
cries were attended to; and a hundred little 
attentions were paid you, of which you were 
unconscious. Ease and rest and social enjoy- 
ments were sacrificed to watchfulness over you, 
to fears for your safety, and concern for your 
comfort. For you, your parents have laboured 
and toiled ; for you, they have borne the heat by 
day, and the frost by night. And some of them 
have spent hours upon their knees, praying for 
your salvation ; and have shed floods of tears, 
lest you should prove a castaway. And is all 
this to be forgotten? Does it all stand for 
nothing? Is there contained in all this, no 
motive why you should be concerned to afford 
them joy ‘—Consider again, 
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2. What a compensation your being truly wise 
would be, for all they have done and felt and 
suffered on your account /—When we think what 
pious parents have done for their children, surely 
it is impossible that such children should not 
inquire, ‘What shall I render, in return for such 
kindness?’ What? Why, what would afford 
them joy! “My son, 7 thine heart be wise, my 
heart shall rejoice.” And with respect to many 
of you, this is about the only compensation you 
ean make. Your worldly circumstances are such, 
that beyond the common oflices of kindness and 
affection, there is very little that you can do for 
them. You cannot give them ‘an estate; you 
cannot raise them to a:comfortable independence. 
But—O if they be pious parents, there is a far 
sreater joy than these things can afford; and a 
joy, which, through the grace of God, it is in 
your power to bestow. O let them experience 
in you the joy of a wise child. Cheer their 
aged hearts with the luxury of weeping for joy 
over you. This, though it were the only com- 
- pensation in your power, would be such a rich 

treasure, that they would be ready to exclaim, 
‘It is enough ! It isenough! My tenderness, my 
toils, my anxieties, my prayers, my tears, are all 
repaid, amply repaid,:in the Christian wisdom, 
the eternal salvation of my child. Surely, I have 
all and abound ! \—Constder again, 
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3. The effect their removal will have on your 
happiness or grief—When parents are dead, 
perhaps there is scarcely any thing that presses 
more heavily on the mind, than a consciousness 
of having disregarded the Fifth Commandment ; 
of which, in all probability, a man will often be 
keenly reminded by the similar diobedience of 
his own children. He looks on his children, 
and sees himself over again. All their unkind- 
nesses remind him of his own to his parents: and 
they do go to his heart! They are the sins of 
his youth risen from the dead, piercing him as 
with a two-edged sword.—And perhaps there 
is no satisfaction more sweet and delightful than 
the consciousness of having contributed to the 
comfort and joy of an aged, afflicted, dying 
parent; of having dried up the tear, and caused 
the anxious heart to sing for joy! Surely, these 
are the sweetest of all reflections !—But to send 


this is a wound that will never heal !—Especially 
consider the subject, once more, 


4. In connexion with its unknown bearing upon 
eternity.—Though the corporeal connexion be- 
tween parents and children is peculiar to this 
world, its consequences reach into eternity. 
There they meet again; and these consequences, ° 
in connexion with character and state, may be 
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inexpressible and inconceivable. As parents 
and children meet at the right hand or the left, 
their meeting will be attended with unutterable 
congratulations, or the most tremendous curses. 
In the mean time, let us attend to our respective 
duties: ‘Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord; for this is right.” “And ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” ‘For what is your hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even they in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?’ 
Amen. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REMEMBERING PASTORAL 
INSTRUCTIONS, AND THE UNCERTAINTY OF 
THEIR CONTINUANCE. 


SERMON XVIII. 


[Preached at Kettering, Jan. 11. 1795. And at 
Bedford, April 23. 1795.] 


2 PETER I. 12—15. 


WHEREFORE I WILL NOT BE NEGLIGENT TO PUT YOU ALWAYS 
JN REMEMBRANCE OF THESE THINGS, THOUCH YE KNOW THEM, 
AND BE ESTABLISHED IN THE PRESENT TRUTH. YEA, I THINK IT 
MEET, AS LONG AS I AM IN THIS TABERNACLE, TO STIR YOU UP, 
BY PUTTING YOU IN REMEMBRANCE: KNOWING THAT SHORTLY 
I MUST PUT OFF THIS MY TABERNACLE, EVEN AS OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST HATH SHOWED ME. MOREOVER, I WILL ENDEAVOUR, 
THAT YOU MAY BE ABLE, AFTER MY DECEASE, TO HAVE THESE 
THINGS ALWAYS IN REMEMBRANCE. 


‘THESE verses are interesting to us, not so much 
on account of any particular Christian doctrine 
they contain, as because they give us an in- 
structive hint of the nature of our connexion as 
minister and people. My main business is to 
put you in mind of divine things: it is yours, 
to mind them.—Again: these verses give us an 
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affecting view of the extreme slenderness and 
uncertainty of the connexion between us : it is but 
the dissolution of a temporary, frail tabernacle, 
and our connexion ceases.—Further: they in- 
timate that it is very important that when that 
event takes place, you and I may have something 
to show, to reflect upon with satisfaction, as the 
fruit and consequence of our connexion—that at 
my decease, I may have to reflect that I have 
brought forward things worth your remembrance, 
and you to reflect that you have heard to purpose. 
We remark, 


First, Zhe main character of ministers, at 
least of ministers in certain circumstances and 
situations, is that of remembrancers—to put in 
mind of known truths.—Peter wrote this Epistle 
to a number of believing Christians, whom we 
may suppose generally to be well acquainted 
with the great facts and truths of the gospel. 
His object, therefore, does not seem so much to 
be the informing them of what they did not know 
before, as to stir them up, and enforce upon them 
what they already knew. Now, when Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles.went at first, after the 
day of Pentecost, into Judea and the neighbour- 
ing nations, the case was very diflerent. They 
did not go as remembrancers, but to inform them 
of something entirely new. So, when we send 
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missionaries abroad into heathen countries, the 

case is just the same with them: they are to tell 

something quite new, not to put in mind. It is 

very much the same with that class of Christians 

we commonly call Methodists: they go into 

grossly ignorant villages, and among the very 

dregs of mankind, who have had no education, 

The gospel, to such, is, strictly speaking, new ; 

and so it is to children, and to very ignorant 

persons, whose education has been entirely neg- 

lected, and who have been brought up to do 

nothing and know nothing. But where the 

gospel is established, and has been clearly 
preached for a great number of years, particularly 
in such a situation as mine, the minister appears 

principally in the character of a remembrancer. 

It is not to be supposed, when you have the 

sacred volume open before you, from which I am ~ 
to draw materials for addressing you, that Il am 
to come Sabbath after Sabbath, informing you 
of something new: on the contrary, my main 
business is like that of Peter—to enlarge upon 
known truth, to exhibit it in a variety of lights, 
to enter minutely into its different branches, 
to press it upon you this way and that, and by 
all the motives I can advance, to stir you up to 
habitual and influential remembrance of what we 
all know to be the truth Now, what instruction 
arises from this? Why, ~ 
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1. That though all ministers are Christ's 
servants, yet they have different offices to fill in his 
church ; and that it is their duty to accommodate 
themselves to those offices, as the case may require.— 
When Christ ascended on high, he gave some 
“‘ Apostles,” or persons who were to go into 
different parts of the world to tell people the 
news of the gospel; he gave some “Evangelists,” 
or persons who were to write a history of gospel 
facts and truths for the benefit of posterity; and 
he gave some “Pastors and Teachers,” or more 
private and settled ministers who were to instruct 
particular congregations: but all were given for 
the perfecting of the saints. ‘So, there are some 
distinctions of this sort now: there are some 
persons appointed by Providence to go into 
ignorant and profligate villages, who are often 
great blessings to them; others are qualified 
to write in defence of gospel truth, and may 
be a blessing that way; and others are called 
to imstruct and edify in settled congregations. 
1 mention this principally, in order to remark, 
that all may be very useful in their way, and yet 
that it is best that each should keep to his own 
way. For instance, if a travelling Methodist 
were to carry studied sermons among ignorant, 
profligate people, he would not be very likely 
to arouse them, or to do them good; and there- 
fore such preachers. very properly address their 
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hearers in an off-hand, free way, without any 
study, because to such congregations every thing 
they say is new. But what is very right in them 
might be very wrong in us. When a minister 
is fixed in the same place for twenty years 
together, sees the same faces every Sabbath, has 
nothing very new to advance, nothing but what 
is generally known before, so that he is prin- 
cipally a remembrancer; it would be very wrong 
in him to go on thus: he is to study, to give 
gospel truth all the representations it will admit, 
and to bring forward all the different motives he 
can; he is to accumulate a divine treasure, and 
bring out of that treasure “things new and old.” 
And it is exceedingly wrong in congregations, 
to wish their ministers, as I know some do, to 
preach in that extempore, unstudied way, (how- 
ever proper and interesting it may be in itinerants: 
and occasional village preachers ;) because when 
a man has been long settled, the same things 
would necessarily come over and over, there 
would be no variety, and the very people who 
are so clamorous for this mode of preaching 
would soon become weary, and wish to hear 
somebody else. 


There is another thought I would just mention 
under this head, because many people seem so 
little aware of its truth. I have known persons 
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sometimes rather exultingly talk of the hardships 
and labours and incessant fatigues that Methodist 
and travelling preachers undergo, as a contrast 
to the ease of settled ministers. And it is very 
true, we have not that excessive bodily labour, 
nor are we exposed to those insults and hardships 
they sometimes have to encounter ; but what 
they have one way, we have another. A settled 
minister, who justly appreciates the importance 
and difficulty of keeping up the attention of a 
stated congregation, goes through a vast deal 
more in studying than people in general are 
aware of, which is not necessary for the other 
description of preachers. I have spent some of 
the most painful, trying moments in my life, and 
my mind has been upon the stretch, sometimes 
almost upon the rack, in preparing addresses for 
you, which perhaps you thought were all very 
easy to me: and sometimes some of you have 
slept under what had cost me many tears in 
composing ; the sight of which has excited many 
an inward, bitter pang you little thought of, and 
has sent me home many times with a sunk and 
- dejected heart.—Again : we learn, 


2. The unsuitableness and evil of indulging a 
love of novelty in religious matters.—Some people 
who neglect the house of God, assign as a 
reason, that if they did attend, the preacher could 
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not tell them any thing new, they should only 
hear over again what they knew perfectly well 
before. But, by the way, this is not always true. 
Perhaps these wise men, if they would but con- 
descend to favour us with their attendance, and 
if when they came they would listen and not 
sleep, might occasionally hear something which 
even they did not know before.—-But, leaving 
these men to the enjoyment of their own thoughts, 
we may observe, that when the gospel is 
established, and its great truths are generally 
known, it is not the design of Christian preach- 
ing to tell what is new, but principally to stir up 
the hearers, by putting them in remembrance. 
And can any body say that they have such an 
habitual, lively, commanding, savoury sense of 
what they know, that they do not need to be 
reminded and animated and quickened? Then 
Christian preaching may be of great service, 
when not even a single new thought is brought 
forward. Indeed, I believe all of us who know 
any thing of our own hearts, find that in order 
to be better, we do not so much need to know 
more, as to realize and feel the power of what 
we already know.—This shows further, 


3. The usefulness of a reasonable frequency in 
attending religious ordinances. —We need so much 
to be put in remembrance of divine things. The 
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cares of the world, the natural darkness of our 
own hearts, the influence of intercourse with 
mankind, and the temptations by which we are 
surrounded, have such an influence as almost to 
expel Christianity from the mind; so that we 
need frequently to be roused and refreshed and 
invigorated. Not that I am at all an advocate 
for running about continually, hearing sermons, 
and neglecting the proper business and duties 
of life. There is a time for every thing, for 
temporal as well as spiritual concerns ; but it is 
always a bad sign, when the divinely-appointed, 
regular returns of Sabbaths and religious seasons 
seem too frequent and become tiresome, and 
when the world and business and pleasure are 
suffered to encroach upon what ought to be 
devoted to God. They that have any just sense 
of the importance of religion, find that they need 
all the helps that God has appointed. Suppose 
the Sabbath were abolished for a few weeks, or 
to come once a fortnight, in what state, think 
you, would some of you find your minds? Why, 
you would feel as if you had scarcely any know- 
ledge or power of religion at all. There is great 
weight in what a person said many years ago, 
and I have often thought of it since I heard of it: 
“We should forget what sin was, if Mr. Boyce*® 


5 The Author’s predecessor. 
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did not tell us.” And so, without the appointed 
means of grace, would it be with us: if we were 
not reminded again and again, of the plainest 
things in God's law and gospel, we should sink- 
down into a sort of spiritual ignorance and in- 
difference. The return of religious seasons, and 
particularly of the Sabbath, is of unspeakable 
importance to people who are much in the world, 
and is calculated to rub off the rust of the whole 
week.—Again, ; 


4. These views are a great encouragement to 
serious, humble hearers, who jind it difficult to 
remember what they hear.—Sometimes I have 
heard serious people complain, ‘I hope I love 
my Sabbaths and the word of God, and enjoy 
them at times, and endeavour to meditate, and 
to recollect and retain what I hear; but I quickly — 
lose the impression, and am as different on a 
Monday or a Tuesday from what I am on the 
Sabbath, as two persons.’ . And certainly, my 
friends, this forgetfulness is to be lamented, and 
the more pains you take to cure it the better: 
but still, God knows your frame, and expects 
that in a degree this will be your case; and there- 
fore he has appointed these seasons to return 
again and again, to stir you up, to put.you in 
remembrance, to revive and refresh your minds. 
If you could retain all you heard, and keep up 
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a constant savour of it, these appointments would 
hardly be necessary at all; you would not need 
to be put in remembrance ; that is, you would 
not be poor, imperfect, fallen creatures ; which 
God knows you are, and has therefore made pro- 
vision for your infirmities—But to proceed : 
These verses are interesting, because they 
remind us, 


SrconD iy, How extremely slender and uncertain 
is the connexion between us, as minister and people ! 
—It is only the dropping of a tabernacie, a tem- 
porary,’ brittle tent, which any wind may shake 
down, and it dissolves at once. I shall shortly, 
in all probability, put off this tabernacle, and 
then our earthly connexion will terminate-—To 
be sure, in one respect nothing can be more solid 
and weighty than our connexion; because it 
relates to eternity. Faithfulness, humility, love 
to God and souls, are of unspeakable moment to 
me; and a vital, cordial regard to God’s word is 
of unspeakable moment to you. But the external 
part of the connexion is extremely slender and 
uncertain. In this respect, we, like other people, 
are passing away; ministers and congregations 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow. How 
many new faces do I see, how many old ones 
have disappeared, since I first entered this pulpit! 
How many removals have taken place in this 
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neighbourhood since then! Though I have not 
been here quite nineteen years, I have been here 
much longer than any of my predecessors except 
one ; and not only so, but there has been in this 
short period of time almost a total revolution 
in the congregation: there remain» very few 
indeed of as long standing as myself. So that, 
though our connexion is in a sense all-important 
while it lasts, it is extremely slender and 
uncertain. A sudden stroke of the palsy, a fit 
of apoplexy, a fever, or a consumption, might, in 
a few months, or even moments, shut this pulpit 
and these doors for ever to me, close my eyes 
upon this people, and send me away into ever- 
lasting silence. It is but the drawing of a pin— 
the tabernacle drops—and I am no more !—This 
leads me to remark, 


1. How desirable it is that you and I should 
more sensibly realize this !—To sink into a calm, 
to feel as if we should always continue as we are, 
would make a dull minister and a drowsy people. 
But it will be otherwise in proportion as we are 
enabled to realize our nearness to eternity, and 
the uncertainty of our connexion and continuance 
here. I acknowledge, that when I feel any 
symptoms that remind me of the probability of 
approaching dissolution, it makes me exceedingly 
thoughtful. My ministerial character appears 
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very important indeed, and I long to say some- 
thing to you that I never said before, and I wish 
1 could bring something of the savour of this 
into the pulpit every Sabbath of my life. Indeed, 
it would be better for both parties if we could 
preach and hear as dying men; if I could 
“-— preach as though I ne’er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men:” 
and if you could hear under this impression :— 
“A little while, and I shall hear that voice no 
more ; no further warnings or invitations will 
proceed from those lips; and he that has been 
my minister so long will be slumbering in the 


stave.’ 


2. What a blessed thing it is to be so calm in the 
prospect of this connexion being dissolved !—Peter 
speaks of his decease in the most serene and 
unembarrassed manner: “I think it meet, as long 
as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up, by 
petting you in remembrance: knowing that 
shortly I must put off this tabernacle, even as 
eur Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” In this 
he evidently refers to our Lord’s intimation that 
he should die a violent death; and as he was 
now an old man, he knew it could not possibly 
be long first. But how familiarly he speaks of 
dying! with as much composure as if he were 
only about to leave’ off an old suit of clothes, or 

3F 
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to quit an old habitation for a new one: “f shalf 
shortly put off this tabernacle.” This, however, 
was not insensibility, it was not presumption, it 
was not playing and trifling with such a solemn 
thing as death; but it proceeded from a heart full 
of faith in Christ, and the glory of immortality, 
and from the approving testimony of conscience. 
And if you and I had this, we might talk as he 
did, about dying. I do not tell you that I do 
feel thus ; but from what I know of myself and 
my own feelings, I know I shall be a most 
miserable creature at last, if God is not pleased 
to grant me such supports. I will acknowledge 
to you, that when I have any apprehension of 
the approach of death, the greatness of the event 
of dying, its unknown consequences, the pos- 
sibility of being a self-deceiver, or of going into 
eternity an unfaithful servant, are considerations 
which do sometimes shake me to the very soul : 
and I can never recover any serenity till I am 
enabled to realize some of those great principles 
that made Peter so calm; such as a firm reliance 
in the power and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a humble hope of being found faithful in his 
service. And in proportion as this hope prevails, 
death is like changing a residence, or quitting a 
confined, inconvenient, crazy tent, for ‘a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Then, indeed, I feel as if I could meet death 
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with calmness and composure. God grant that 
you and I may be favoured with this blessing !|— 
Again: These verses are interesting, because the 
Apostle intimates that, 


‘Tairpty, When our connexion ceases, we should 
have something to reflect upon with satisfaction, as 
the fruit and consequence of the connexion.— 
“Moreover, I will endeavour, that you may be 
able after my decease, to have these things always 
in remembrance.” As much as to say, ‘My 
great concern is not so much about myself, what 
you may think of me, or whether or not you will 
remember me, when I am dead,—as that the 
grand truths which I am delivering may make 
their way to your consciences, hearts, and me- 
mories; that, when I am dead and forgotten, 
what I have said may live and reign, and govern 
your tempers and lives; that the word which 
God has sent me to speak, may outlive me and 
my ministry. This, my friends, is the great 
thing, after all, whatever becomes of instruments 
and ministers, whoever lives or whoever dies,— 
that the word of God may live and abide in 
men’s hearts and lives. There is nothing else, 
relating to the ministerial office and character, of 
any importance at all. Suppose this house were 
as large again as it is, that there were three times 
as many hearers, and I were to live here forty 
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years, caressed, followed, and extolled all the 
time,—and this were all; self, in effect, preached 
all the while, a carnal religion propagated, men 
amused and made to wonder; but no mind really, 
instructed, no heart humbled, no sinner turned. 
from the error of his. way, no Christian graces or 
Christian duties promoted ;—why, these forty» 
years must end by and by—and what then? 
Why, to me, it would all be as the bursting of a 
glittering bubble, the retreat of an actor from 
the stage, amidst clappings. which he. is to hear 
no more. There is one passage of scripture, to 
realize which is worth ten thousand such caresses 
and plaudits as these, all put together; namely, 
when a dying minister can look round, on an 
affectionate, weeping flock, and say, “ Ye are 
our epistle, written in our hearts, known and read 
of all men: forasmuch as ye are manifestly,de-_ 
clared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered. by 
us ; written, not with ink, but with the Spirit, of. 
the living God; not in tables.of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart.” 


I would just remark, further, the decease of 
a faithful minister, is generally, an. interesting 
event to the whole body of the. people, regenerate. 
and unregenerate.—The truly converted, who 
have received, essential benefit, are. sure to, re- 
member their minister with affection and lasting. 
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esteem. And I do not think there is: any kind 
of respect more genuine, more substantial, more: 
lasting, or more useful, than that which truly: 
serious hearers retain for their departed pastors: 
Though dead, pastors yet speak to their people; 
and their prayers and sermons are: useful long 
after they are silent in the dust. In this view, it’ 
has given me pleasure to hear my: venerable 
predecessors spoken of. I believe the good old 
people that knew and loved and improved by my 
remote predecessor, Mr. Saunders, are all worn 
out and gone to heaven; but there was a sort 
of immortality in his name and character: he 
loved and was beloved in return; and what he 
said and did, formed the subjects of conver- 
sation and the means of improvement, as long 
as they lived who remembered him. On_ the 
same principle it is a satisfaction to me to hear 
some of you speak of the prayers: and sermons 
and hints of my immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Boyce: it shows how the grace of God: can 
make a man survive himself, and (though it is:a 
seeming contradiction) live after his decease, in 
the blessed fruits of his ministry. Long may 
this continue to be the case !—And, if it please 
God, that when his unworthy successor is: laid 
in the grave, a few poor and obscure souls shall 
secretly bless God for Ais prayers, remember a 
few sentences he dropped, and living and dying 
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be the better for his ministry, he would rejoice 
more than in the fame which attends the most 
celebrated orator, or in the honorary plaudits of 
ten thousand hearers. 

To conclude: The decease of faithful ministers 
is sometimes a very interesting event to a very 
different, class of hearers.—And this, not only as 
they may unite in the general expression of 
respect for the memory of one whom they con- 
sidered a worthy character: but probably, things 
which they once slighted, sometimes slept under, 
irifled with, and have forgotten, will then as it | 
were rise from the dead, and haunt their solitude. 
God often sends home such thoughts as these, 
with the power of a piercing sword: ‘I° have 
‘lived so many years, under a ministry so faith- 
‘ ful, to so little purpose ; and that ministry, with 
all its exhortations and prayers and warnings, 


n 


n 


is past and gone for ever; that eye, which has 


s 


so often glistened with tender solicitude for my 


nx 


salvation, and wept in secret over my indiffer- 


“ 


ence, is closed in death; that tongue, which 


x 


has uttered so many profitable things to so 


a 


unprofitable a purpose, will. speak to me no 


. 


more! Poor unheeding, careless creature that 


a 


I have been! ‘The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and I am not saved!” The day of 
grace, I fear, is past with me; God has called 


oN 


n 
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‘home his ambassador, who has been pleading 
‘ with me so long; and it seems as if he would 
‘ bear with me no longer. Perhaps the sentence 
‘is gone forth, “ Let him alone ! ”—he hath been 
‘trained and pruned and dug about long enough. 
‘ « Let him alone !”—Nay, “Cut him down; why 
‘cumbereth he the ground!”’ 


In this way, ministers have preached when 
they have been speechless ; and their death has 
proved more pungent and more efficacious, than 
any sermon they ever preached in their lives. 
How far this is likely to be the case with any of 
you—the Lord judge between your conscience 
and me, and make the joint application ! 


J, G, FULLER, PRINTER, 
WITHIN THE MARKET GATE, HIGH STREET, 
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